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THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 


OR many months the postal savings 
bank bill 
through Congress, and at the time this 
is written no agreement has_ been 
reached as to the final shape of the bill, 
or even whether any bill shall be passed. 
The majority of the members of the 
Committee on Postoffices and Post 
Roads are known to be opposed to postal 
savings banks. In fact, it has been as- 
serted that the bill would have had little 
chance of success at any time but for 
the championship of it by the Presi- 
dent. It is no doubt true that some 
members of the House have sacrificed 
their personal convictions and have sup- 
ported the bill simply because they did 
not wish it to appear that they were 
opposing the President. 

We think it must be a source of regret 
that Mr. Tarr ever became so devotedly 
attached to the postal savings bank plan. 
With the numerous State legislatures 


has dragged its way 


amply empowered to pass whatever sav- 
ings bank legislation the people of the 
respective States may need or desire, 
we can not see why the Federal Govern- 
ment is called on to act as an encourager 
of thrift. 

Taking careful regard of all the con- 
ditions existing in this country, we do 
not hesitate to say that a postal savings 
bank is not only unnecessary, but that 
it will prove a detriment to the people 
rather than a benefit. 

Without going into a full discussion 
of the subject, it may be said that postal 
savings bank legislation would be un- 
fortunate, because it would hinder the 


further development of the movement 
among the State legislatures to pass 
laws that would further safeguard de- 
posits of a savings character. 

And under any plan that may be de- 
vised for the handling of the deposits 
in the postal savings banks, the funds 
would be largely drained away from the 
localities where there is most urgent 
need for them. 

It is suspected that the origin of the 
sentiment favorable to the postal sav- 
ings bank arose from two sources. 

In the first place, it has been discov- 
ered at last that Government bonds can 
no longer be sold in large amounts to 
the national banks to be used for secur- 
ing bank circulation. The whole policy 
of securing bank circulation in this way 
has become discredited. But even if 
this were not the case, the channels of 
business are so well filled with paper 
currency that it is difficult to force any 
more into circulation. Something will 
have to be done with the outstanding 
two per cent. bonds. But they can be 
taken care of without indulging in any 
tricks of high finance. Simply meet the 
issue presented squarely by refunding 
the 2’s at a rate of interest that will 
make them attractive to investors. 

The second source of support for the 
postal savings bank no doubt is to be 
found in the belief that many people 
have in the potency of a Government 
guaranty; and it should not be forgot- 
ten that essentially the postal savings 
measure is designed as a Federal guar- 
anty of savings deposits. 
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It must be conceded that the bankers 
have been negligent, in some cases, in 
working for a more efficient safeguard- 
ing of savings deposits, and that they 
must therefore partly bear the respon- 
sibility for the growth in popularity of 
But the 
bankers have shown a disposition of 
late behalf of 
better savings bank legislation in their 
respective States and to work for the 
from 


the postal savings bank plan. 


to exert themselves in 


separation of deposits 
other deposits in the national banks. It 
is believed that if the Federal Govern- 
ment will keep its hands off, the States 
will, as rapidly as circumstances per- 
mit, adopt adequate savings legislation. 
It is hardly necessary to say that many 
of them have done so already. 

Our opposition to the postal savings 
bank has not been based upon the prob- 
able effects such an institution might 
have on the existing banks. Quite as 
likely as not the State and national 
banks would gain some deposits. But 
that is not the question. The postal 
savings bank we conceive to be against 
sound public policy and injurious to 
the welfare of the people whom it is 


savings 


designed to serve. 

We regret to see the power of the 
President used to force upon the coun- 
try legislation that is not economically 
sound. We have not forgotten that 
when the Aldrich-Vreeland 
was before Congress the friends of 
really sound currency and banking leg- 
islation got no encouragement either 
from Mr. Tart or Mr. Roosevett. The 
President has more than once shown his 
attachment to but 
has disclaimed partiality for the central 


measure 


Senator AtLpricu, 
bank scheme. 

There are, we believe, in existence 
two organizations that can have con- 
siderable influence in protecting the 
public from dangerous banking and 
financial legislation—the National Cur- 
rency League of the commercial organ- 


izations of the United States and the 
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Federal Legislative Committee of th: 
American Bankers’ Association. Greate: 
and more effective activity on the part 
of these two organizations at the pres- 
ent time seems to be sorely needed. 


AUTOMOBILES AND EXTRAVA- 
GANCE 


OR some reason which we can not ex- 
actly make out the advocates of na- 
tional economy are holding up the auto- 
mobile as a horrible example of the 
growth of American extravagance. 

In an address before the recent an- 
nual convention of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association, JosepuH T. TALBERT, a well- 
known banker, had the following to say 
on this subject: 

“We are squandering on _ pleasure 
vehicles annually sums of money run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. The initial cost of automobiles to 
American users amounts to not less than 
$250,000,000 a year. The up-keep and 
other necessary expenditures, as well as 
incidentals, which would not otherwise 
be incurred, amount to at least as much 
more. 

“T do not wish to be understood as 
singling out the automobile industry for 
attack. I decry neither the machine 
itself nor the business of making it. I 
decry the use of the machine for pur- 
poses of pleasure by classes who must 
go into debt or give up their savings to 
indulge that pleasure. The fact that it 
is done on such a scale offers a striking 
illustration of our national vice.” 

Now, we suppose every person who 
thinks must agree with Mr. Tapert in 
decrying the use of automobiles by 
classes who must go in debt for them or 
give up their savings in order to buy 
them. In other words, persons who can 
not afford automobiles ought not to in- 
dulge in that luxury. 

But are these large figures showing 
the annual expenditures for automobiles 
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of much value in the absence of other 
figures which would enable us to judge 
whether such expenditures were really 
extravagant or not? We know that in 
the last ten or twenty years the wealth 
of this country has increased enormous- 
ly. The man who owned a horse and 
buggy ten years ago might have been 
relatively as extravagant as the owner 
of an automobile to-day. It all de- 
pends upon the ability to pay for what 
one has. 

In the absence of figures showing the 
wealth of the automobile-owners of the 
United States, any criticism of such per- 
sons as being extravagant can not be re- 
garded as of much weight. 

We know that the people have grown 
richer, but we do not know, and can not 
know, without more specific informa- 
tion, whether they are rich enough to 
support these increased expenditures. 
The automobile manufacturers seem 
prosperous, so it is fair to infer that the 
people who buy the machines have the 
money with which to pay for them. 

Mr. Tavsert disclaims any intention 
of singling out the automobile industry 
for attack. But we notice that most 
speakers and writers who deal with the 
subject of the people’s expenditures feel 
called on to refer to the automobile 
habit as a chief source of extravagance. 

Yet it might easily be shown that the 
automobile is of much greater public 
utility than many other things for which 
hundreds of millions are annually 
wasted. Merchants, business men, doc- 
tors and professional men generally 
have found the automobile of great 
practical service. It is but another ad- 
dition to the means of rapid communica- 
tion, all of which have been of immense 
usefulness. It enables one to pass 
quickly from the heat and turmoil of the 
city to the healthful and quiet atmos- 
phere of the woods and fields. It multi- 
plies the harmless pleasures of life, 
brings friends closer together, and by 
increasing the facilities of travel, great- 
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ly widens our business and social hori- 
zon. 

Extravagance is indeed to be con- 
demned, but while there remain so many 
baneful sources of waste ought we not 
seek first to eradicate these before be- 
coming seriously concerned about the 
automobile, which, after all is said, is of 
positive use to the community. 


GROWTH OF BANKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ARDLY any other term than “‘won- 
derful” will adequately describe 

the growth of banking in the United 
States in the last ten years. In 1900 


the total number of banks in operation 
as estimated was 13,977, with capital 
of $1,150,728,675 and individual de- 
posits aggregating $7,688,986,450. For 
1909 the Comptroller of the Currency 
estimated the number (including non- 


reporting banks) as 25,512, with cap- 
ital aggregating $1,855,987,368 and in- 
dividual deposits $14,425,223,164. 
National banks increased since 1900 
from 3,732, with aggregate capital of 
$621,536,461, to 7,045, on January 31, 
1910, with aggregate capital of $960,- 
124,895. Other reporting banks in- 
creased from 6,650, with aggregate cap- 
ital of $403,192,214, in 1900, to 15,- 
598, with aggregate capital of $866,- 
056,465, in 1909. In 1900 the non-re- 
porting banks were 3,595 in number, 
with capital of $126,000,000; for 1909 
the number of banks not reporting was 
estimated at 3,021, with capital of $55,- 
951,000. In 1900, national banks had 
fifty-four per cent. of the capital and 
about thirty-two per cent. of the indi- 
vidual deposits. For 1909, the statis- 
tics show that national banks had a little 
more than fifty per cent. of the capital 
and thirty-three per cent. of the de- 
posits of all of the banks of the country. 
The Comptroller of the Currency re- 
ported in 1900 a total of 1,002 savings 
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banks, with 6,107,083 depositors and 
$2,449,547,885 deposits. In 1909 he 
reported 1,703 banks, 8,831,863 deposit- 
ors and $3,713,405,709 deposits. 

More remarkable still has been the 
growth of the trust companies. In 
1900 the Comptroller reported 842 of 
these institutions, with $1,028,000,000 
of individual deposits. His last An- 
nual Report showed 1,079 in number, 
with $2,835,835,180 individual deposits. 
In 1900, reporting loan and trust com- 
panies held 14.2 per cent. of the indi- 
vidual deposits in all banks; in 1907, 
15.7 per cent.; in 1908, 14.6 per cent.; 
and in 1909, 20.2 per cent. 

Pennsylvania has more trust compa- 
nies than any other State, and in Phila- 
delphia these institutions are ahead of 
the national banks in number, capital, 
deposits and total resources. The trust 
companies of New York State, though 
fewer in number than those of Pennsyl- 
vania, hold about thirty-two per cent. 
of the resources of all the trust com- 
panies making reports to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Many of the banks, particularly in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis, have shown surprising growth in 
the period under consideration. Their 
total resources, although large compared 
to what they were fifteen, or even ten 
years ago, are still far below the totals 
of a number of the European banks. 


BANKING CONSOLIDATION 


HILE the number of banks in 

the United States has multiplied 
in recent years, a tendency now seems 
to have set in toward banking consolida- 
tion. This movement is more noticeable 
in the large cities than elsewhere. Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago have re- 
ported important developments of this 
character within the past year. Com- 
pared with other countries, the number 
of banks in the United States is so 
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large that anything even remotely ap- 
proaching a “money trust” seems im- 
probable. The consolidation of banks 
in the large cities tends to strengthen 
the banks at a point where the greatest 
resisting powers against panics are most 
desirable. But the country may be ex- 


pected to preserve its system of inde- 
pendent banks, locally owned and man- 
aged, as they have undoubtedly been 
important factors in the upbuilding of 
industry and trade. 


PROTECTING THE TWO PER 
CENT. BONDS 


"THE necessity of some action to pre~ 

vent the depreciation of the 
United States bonds held by the nation- 
al banks illustrates afresh the inadvisa- 
bility of sustaining the Government’s 
credit by artificial props. That the 
Government has not had a two per cent. 
borrowing power was admitted not long 
ago by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but it was able to market two per cent. 
bonds at or slightly above par for the 
reason that these bonds could be used as 
security for national bank circulation 
and for the deposit of public funds in 
the banks. With the decline of the 
Treasury surplus there was but a small 
amount of Government money to de- 
posit in the banks, and the first of these 
artificial props fell away. The last offi- 
cial report of the banks to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency showed that 
they had but $40,650,840 of United 
States bonds to secure public deposits. 
The present volume of bank circulation, 
also, is maintained with difficulty, as 
shown by the enormous increase in the 
redemption of bank notes. Doubtless 
the banks would be glad to reduce their 
circulation if they could dispose of the 
two per cents. without loss. The fail- 
ure of the postal savings bank bill to 
provide for the taking up of these bonds 
leaves the problem of dealing with them 
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one yet to be solved. Probably the most 
direct way would be to admit that a mis- 
take was made and to refund the bonds 
at a rate that would make them attrac- 
tive as investments, even without the 
circulation privilege. 
serious depreciation of the two per cent. 
bonds may be expected, since the Gov- 
ernment will be able to impose a higher 
rate of tax on other bonds used as a 
basis for circulation, thus making the 
two per cents. more desirable for this 
purpose. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON 
DEPOSITS 


ECENTLY the National Bank of 
Mexico announced that it would 
discontinue the payment of interest on 
deposits. This places it in line, in this 
respect, with the Bank of England and 
several of the other leading European 
banks. ‘The Mexican bank “deposit” is 
like that of the English banks and un- 


like the deposits of the American banks. 
Here a deposit represents the credits 
belonging to those who deal with the 


banks. These credits may have been 
obtained by putting money, checks, 
drafts, etc., into the bank, but they rep- 
resent principally the proceeds of loans. 
Although the banks in Mexico are, gen- 
erally, larger than the American banks 
in point of capital and total resources, 
their deposits are proportionally small- 
er. This is because they put the pro- 
ceeds of loans into “accounts current,” 
or under other heads in their balance- 
sheets. 

Even the Bank of France, with more 
than a billion dollars of assets, reports 
only about $150,000,000 of private de- 
posits—a sum exceeded by one or more 
of the banks of New York. 

The payment of interest on deposits 
by commercial banks is a practice com- 
mon to all parts of the United States. 
Though many bankers condemn it as 
unsound, it has been next to impossible 


Fortunately, no, 
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to secure united action through the 
clearing houses in discontinuing the 
practice or in fixing a minimum rate. 
Freedom of action is desired by the 
banks in this matter and in establishing 
par points on items left for collection. 
And yet bankers who have thoughtfully 
considered the banking and currency 
problem in all its phases admit that un- 
til some agreement is reached on these 
two matters, but little progress can be 
made in the work of reform. While 
the banks appear incapable of doing 
much voluntarily in changing condi- 
tions, and would at first, perhaps, re- 
sent any action that might disturb their 
present arrangements, they would prob- 
ably welcome it in the end. The pay- 
ment of interest on deposits tends to 
enhance the cost of loans to business 
men, and also operates to make the 
banks a little less cautious of the qual- 
ity of their loans. Banks that are pay- 
ing interest for their deposits feel un- 
er the necessity of keeping their funds 
constantly employed. The lack of an 
adequate system of clearing country 
checks greatly aggravates the ill effects 
of a panic. In New England, where 
such a system is in successful operation, 
the domestic exchanges were not 
clogged or suspended as they were in 
other parts of the country during the 
1907 panic. 


PURCHASE OF BONDS BY THE 
BANKS 


NE of the notable changes taking 
place in the character of banking 
resources is to be found in the large 
addition to the amount of bonds held. 
The national banks have more than 
$740,000,000 of United States bonds 
and over $864,000,000 of other bonds 
and securities—a total of more than $1,- 
600,000,000. The capital of the na- 
tional banks is just a little short of 
$1,000,000,000, so that these institu- 
tions have an investment in bonds and 
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securities much beyond their entire cap- 
ital. The State banks, trust companies 
and savings banks have $52,000,000 of 
United States bonds and $2,956,000,- 
000 of other bonds and securities. All 
classes of banks in the United States 
have $792,000,000 in United States 
bonds and $3,821,000,000 in other 
bonds and securities. So far as these 
figures represent the investments of sav- 
ings banks or of trust companies they 
are important only as representing the 
power of those institutions to absorb 
investment securities. But the case is 
somewhat different .with commercial 
banks whose assets are supposed to be 
more “liquid.” In 1892 Mr. Maurice 
L. MvunLteman computed the stock and 
bond holdings of the national and State 
banks at only $52,000,000, and of the 
trust companies, $142,000,000 in 1894. 
An idea of the present security holdings 
of the different classes of banks in the 
United States may be had from the fol- 
lowing statement, taken from the Re- 
port of the National Monetary Com- 
mission: 


as are found in several European coun- 
tries, in Mexico and in Japan), they 
must be absorbed by the savings banks, 
trust companies and commercial banks. 
So far as the latter are committed to 
this class of investments, it constitutes 
a lessening of their ability to aid pure- 
ly commercial banking operations. The 
spheres of banking in the United States 
have not been delimited, but there is a 
mixing up of transactions of various 
kinds in a single class of institutions; 
and in consequence, when readjustments 
have to be made to meet commercial 
crises, the whole situation must be dis- 
turbed more than would be necessary 
were our banks specialized in their 
functions. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
BANK 


RUMORS are current in the news- 

papers now and then of a plan 
for organizing an American bank with 
branches in the countries of Latin 
America. With a few exceptions, the 


Bonds. 11,319 state 1,703 savings 1,497 private 1,079 loan and Total 15,598 
banks. banks. banks. trust companies. banks, ete. 


1. Domestic securities— 


(a) United States bonds 5,221,710.04 43,566,428.18 609,219.30 3,222,330.20 52,619,738.62 
(b) State, county, and munic- 

ipal bonds 65,892,211.21 710,159,543.86 155,647,931.87  934,928,489.26 
(c) Railroad bonds 75,036,949.01 769,980,508.90 362,404,241.20 1,208,635,276.87 
(d) Bonds of other public-ser- 

vice corporations (includ- 

ing street and interur- 

ban railway bonds) .... OTT, 05 96,554,513.65 ; . 73 168,589,933.84 317,882,720.30 
(e) Other bonds 59,315,979. 42,715,417.78 ,535,070.5 123,395,235.61  227,961,803.35 
(f) Stocks > »738. 47,576,169.48 »738,744. 164,660,545.08 245,721,192.49 


. Foreign securities— 


(a) Government bonds 3,236,932.22 1,198,637.73 119,858.73 6,745,922.83 11,301,351.51 
¢(b) Other securities 2,593,799.06 1,519,694.39 793,623.85 5,523,019.51 10,430,137.31 


These reports are not complete, for 
the Comptroller of the Currency esti- 
mates the number of all banks in opera- 
tion to be more than 25,000, but they 
are valuable as indicating the tendency 
of commercial banks to become heavily 
engaged in “investment banking.” With 
an annual output of new securities each 
year running from $1,000,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000, this tendency is not 
surprising. In the absence of great in- 
dustrial and mortgage banks especially 
created to handle these securities (such 


American banks found in Latin America, 
where they exist at all, are smaller and 
weaker than either the native banks or 
the branches of foreign institutions. 
This fact has, in more than one in- 
stance, brought discredit on American 
banking methods through the breaking 
down of these small concerns. Our big 
and strong national banks are not per- 
mitted to have branches, even in Cuba 
and Mexico, but are debarred from 
sharing in profits that go to the branches 
of French, German, English and Cana- 
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dian banks. Perhaps it may be found 
advisable, if the Latin-American bank 
plan is not carried out, to permit the 
national banks with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 and over to establish branches 
in foreign countries. 

An American bank with branches in 
Mexico, Central and South America 
could be of service to our commerce and 
industry in a variety of ways. It would 
afford a centre against which to draw 
exchange, grant long-time credits such 
as are demanded by merchants in those 
countries, and could act as agent for 
American merchants—a_ service not 
common to banking in the United 
States but quite usual in Latin America. 

Possibly it might be found advan- 
tageous to extend the scope of the pro- 
posed Pan-American Bank, and to make 
it an International Bank, 
with branches in the world’s chief com- 
mercial centres. American capital and 
enterprise are gradually invading all 
quarters of the globe, and a bank with 
large capital and the best management, 
carrying the prestige of a Federal char- 
ter, would doubtless prove a powerful 
agency in forwarding American busi- 
As such an in- 
stitution would operate chiefly if not 
wholly abroad, it should escape the po- 
litical hostility likely to be encountered 
by a central bank with branches in the 
United States. 


American 


ness interests abroad. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


HAT section of the country known 

as the Middle West, once the cen- 

ter of more or less radical ideas, has be- 

come through the increase of wealth 

one of the most conservative sections of 
the United States. 

In the ‘“World’s Work” for May 
there is an article on “What the Middle 
West Wants the Government To Do,” 
from which the following is taken: 


“The people of the Middle West who 
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are already well supplied with banks 
(for example, on an average, more than 
fifteen to the county in Iowa), look with 
great suspicion on the proposed central 
bank which will, they believe, inevitably 
fall under the control of the very men 
who now control their insurance invest- 
ments to their own very great profit. 

“Inasmuch as comparatively few of 
the people of the West belong to the 
very poor, or those who use stockings 
for banks, they take but slight interest 
in the postal savings bank, but they 
will resent the passage of any law that 
will compel or permit the removal of 
the deposits from the locality.” 

From which it appears, if these state- 
ments are correct, that the people of the 
Middle West have an accurate idea of 


some things the Government should not 
do. 


CORPORATIONS AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES 


ECENT announcement was made 
that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had put into effect a system of 
compensation for disabled employees and 
those dependent upon them, and would 
also adopt a pension system. No con- 
tributions are to be required from em- 
ployees, and the statement was made 
that it was the purpose of the company 
“to treat employees fairly and generous- 
ly even under the most enlightened view 
of an employer’s responsibility.” 

Many other corporations have either 
already adopted a similar policy or are 
preparing to do so. 

It may be said, of. course, that the 
corporations are taking this action to 
forestall State and Federal legislation 
providing for even greater liabilities on 
the part of employers than those volun- 
tarily conceded, and furthermore to pre- 
vent the spread of socialistic agitation 
and to check the demands of the trades- 
But even if this charge be true, 


unions. 
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something has been gained by the mere 
recognition of the fact on the part of 
the great corporations that public opin- 
ion will hereafter hold them to more 
strict accountability. 

It would be pleasanter to believe that 
the corporations realize that it is good 
business policy to make provision for 
their superannuated and disabled ser- 
vants—even that they are touched by 
the more humane spirit of modern busi- 
ness which is beginning to understand 
that the prosperity of all classes is 
closely related. 


THE NEW SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE 


HEN the President appointed 

Governor Hucues of New York 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to succeed the late 
Justice Brewer, he undoubtedly select- 
ed one of the best qualified men in the 
country for that high and honorable 
position. There can be nothing but the 
warmest approval for the President’s 
appointment of Governor Huaues to a 
place on the Supreme bench. 

Yet, no little feeling of regret has 
been shown that Governor HuGues is to 
withdraw from the active political life 
of the nation. Perhaps no leader since 
Lincotn has inspired greater faith in 
his ability, the clearness and sanity of 
his judgment, and absolute devotion to 
the public welfare. 

In our observation of American politi- 
cal history we have seen no one who 
placed greater reliance in moral power 
as an aid to worthy achievement. He 
never seemed to consider for a moment 
that it was necessary to conciliate the 
corrupt element or to shake hands with 
the bosses. We have heard from him 
and his friends but little or none of that 
familiar cant that it is often necessary 
Many 


to compromise in order to win. 
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of the contests waged by Governor 
Hveues have involved moral principles 
where compromise was_ unthinkable. 
And he has preferred to fail in carry- 
ing out some of his measures rather 
than surrender any essential principles. 
But he has succeeded in impressing a 
high standard of duty upon the Goy- 
ernor’s office and has carried out a num- 
ber of reforms that will be of lasting 
benefit to the State of New York. 

Bankers have good cause to remem- 
ber the service he rendered to sound 
banking. When it was realized, after 
the panic of 1907, that the banking law 
was defective, Governor HuGues ap- 
pointed a commission, composed of some 
of the ablest bankers of the State, to 
investigate and report as to what 
changes in the law were necessary. The 
laws passed in consequence of this step, 
and the appointment of Mr. Crark 
Wituiams as Superintendent of the 
Banking Department did a great deal 
to strengthen the banking institutions 
of the State. 

Governor HvuGues appointed a com- 
mission of a similarly high character to 
investigate the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

One of the striking features of his 
administration was the selection of ex- 
perts to advise with him as to the neces- 
sity for certain legislation. The policy 
has proved to be an excellent one, and 
has resulted in avoiding the errors that 
might have followed reliance on his per- 
sonal judgment alone. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is by many regarded as one of 
the greatest tribunals in the world. 
While some people will feel regret that 
Mr. Hveues is no longer to be in active 
political life, this regret will be tem- 
pered by the knowledge that he is to 
continue to serve the nation in a place 
of great honor, and for which he is 
peculiarly fitted by his abilities and ex- 
alted character. 





BANKING AND SUBSIDIES 


By Simeon Seijas 


ANKING and subsidies are so inti- 
mately associated that it is well 
nigh impossible to deal with the latter 
without first explaining the bearing of 
the former on foreign trade and ship 
subventions. 
An example will at once make the sub- 
ject clear: 


Let an American ship A, a British 
ship B, a French ship F, or a German 
ship G, call at any port where a pro- 
ducer has ready for exportation the 
fruit of his labor and of his invested 
capital. A offers to carry the goods to, 
say, New York, and the producer is 
quite agreeable to ship by the American 
boat; but on enquiring how much money 
he can draw on account, he receives a 
negative answer, and however low A’s 
freight may be, or whatever advantage 
New York offers over other markets, he 


is bound to refuse his goods to the 
American. 

Next comes B, or F or G with the 
same proposition, meets with the same 
acquiescence on the producer’s part, 
and the same query is put: How much 


money can he draw on account? The 
answer from either of these three is: So 
much per cent. at ninety days, against 
shipping documents, upon a well-known 
English, French or German banker, for 
account of the owner. The matter then 
resolves itself into one of competition; 
naturally the producer gives his prefer- 
ence to the freighter that offers him 
the largest percentage in advance, or to 
the one that has the best facilities for 
placing the goods on the most suitable 
market; but A is, in any case, left out. 

Let us follow the course of a ship- 
ment taken up by B. 

The goods being, of course, well 
known and marketable, the consignee 
takes care to sell them before arrival, 
he does not incur the common error seen 
in the United States of waiting before 
disposing of them, but on the contrary, 


he ascertains where the best market is, 
and directs the ship accordingly; the 
result is that he pays his ninety days’ 
acceptance, or his banker’s acceptance, 
with the proceeds of the sale, without 
having practically disbursed one cent. 

Could the merchant or freighter have 
accomplished so much without the as- 
sistance of his own credit or his bank- 
er’s? By no means; if he did not or 
could not have recourse to the foregoing 
arrangement, he would find himself in 
the same position as the American busi- 
ness man is in to-day, who cannot draw 
to this country anything like the for- 
eign trade he should, because the manip- 
ulation explained by the example given 
is not generally known, still less prac- 
tised here. 


“‘ForEIGN BANKERS.” 


In Europe, on the contrary, there are 
numerous bankers, called “foreign 
bankers,” whose sole mission is to stand 
between the ship owner or merchant 
and the producer; they accept bills at 
ninety days for account of either, 
against shipping documents; they run a 
risk, it is true, but only a small one, a 
difference at most. After all, in what 
transaction of life does not a man run 
a certain risk? But the notorious pros- 
perity of all those “foreign bankers” is 
the best answer that can be given to the 
sceptic. 

In order to complement the example, 
let us reverse the operation. 

An American manufacturer receives 
from abroad an export order of some 
consideration. What does he do? How 
does he proceed about it? He reckons 
up the cost of filling the order, sees in 
it a good profit, and is anxious to do his 
part. But he cannot afford to lock up 
his capital and wait months for his 
money, and he frankly tells his custom- 
ers so, putting this forward as his rea- 
son—a very good reason—for asking 

att 
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the buyer to pay in advance. The cus- 
tomer, on the other hand, does not see 
his way either to locking up his capital 
while the order is being filled and is 
travelling, losing interest, etc., and the 
result is that the American manufac- 
turer has to let go the order and the 
foreign buyer must abandon his wish to 
acquire American-made goods, however 
much he may prefer them to other na- 
tion’s products. 


ApvVANTAGES ENJoYED BY THE Evro- 
PEAN MANUFACTURER. 


How different, again, it is in Europe! 
There the manufacturer does not even 
have to trouble himself about the stand- 
ing of his foreign customer, for the lat- 
ter, on giving his order, has already ar- 
ranged with a “foreign banker” to ac- 
cept the manufacturer’s draft at ninety 
days against shipping documents. It 
goes without saying that the foreign 
banker’s acceptance is as good as bar 
gold. The manufacturer has the pro- 


ceeds of it, minus a trifling discount, 
placed to his credit with his local bank- 


er, and draws out his money at will. 

Let us also follow the course of the 
goods shipped by the manufacturer. 
The accepting banker sends forward 
the documents to his agent or correspon- 
dent at port of destination, and there, 
everything working regularly, the con- 
signee takes delivery of the goods on 
payment to the agent of a sum in cur- 
rency sufficient to buy a draft equal to 
the amount of the acceptance of the 
banker, to whom he remits same, and 
who receives it before his obligation is 
due. 

Here, again, no one has practically 
disbursed a cent while the order is being 
filled, or while the goods are travelling, 
except the consignee on delivery of mer- 
chandise that he also has taken car: to 
sell before arrival, and for which he, 
in turn, collects on delivery to his cus- 
tomers. 


Tue European Propvucer. 


To further complete the example, let 
us take the case of a European producer 
consigning to a foreign market a quan- 
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tity of salable goods. In this case we 
must assume that the producer knows 
the markets best suited to his goods; he 
is his own merchant, and backed by his 
commercial standing, any of the “for- 


, eign bankers” alluded to authorize him 


to draw at ninety days, and takes care 
of the documents, which he forwards in 
the same way to his agent or corre- 
spondent, to collect on delivery to the 
producer’s agent, generally the pro- 
ducer’s own firm, as and when the latter 
delivers to customers on the spot. In 
this case the shipper provides the ac- 
cepting banker with whatever funds 
may be short of his acceptance at ma- 
turity, and renews his draft at ninety 
days upon the banker. This operation 
is not carried on as extensively as the 
first two named, but it serves to illus- 
trate the immense help that European 
“foreign bankers” give to legitimate 
trade, and they are none the worse off 
for giving it. 


Growi1na NECEssiIty FoR A MERCHANT 
MaRINE. 


The conditions in Europe being as 
stated, let us now see what the conse- 
quence to producers and consumers has 
been the world over: 


1. A powerful incentive to manu- 
facturers, to consumers in more manu- 
facturing countries, and to users of raw 
materials in countries that do not grow 
them, but which require them in and for 
their industries. 

2. A corresponding demand for 
means of transportation; that is to say, 
for ships of all kinds. 

3. The necessity under which the 
Governments of Europe have found 
themselves to provide such means of 
transportation or to help provide them, 
by subsidies to shipbuilders and ship- 
owners. 

Does not the prosperity of a nation 
depend on its commerce, its exchange 
of products, its give and take? And 
how can this commerce, this exchange 
of products, this give and take, be ac- 
complished without an adequate num- 
ber of ships; in other words, without a 
merchant marine? 
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Has the United States such a mer- 
chant marine? 

Has this country a merchant fleet 
sufficient to carry on its vast and in- 
creasing foreign trade and to make 
itself independent of foreign aid? 

Is it not a fact that America is 
tributary to alien shipowners to the ex- 
tent of over $100,000,000 per annum? 
And why? 

We can only surmise that in its eager 
progress the people of this country 
have been and are so absorbed as to 
neglect two sources of wealth of the 
utmost importance, as are the foreign 
banking and the merchant fleet. 

While America has been engrossed in 
necessary home improvements, in rail- 
way and canal construction, in develop- 
ing the unlimited field of electricity and 
other sciences, the Europeans have been 
quietly taking advantage of her en- 
gaged attention, and by perfecting their 
banking systems and improving their 
navigation, they have actually reduced 
this justly proud nation to a condition 
of vassalage, as we propose to demon- 
strate. 

RECKONING THE Loss. 


Taking as a basis of reckoning Eng- 
land’s foreign trade of $5,000,000,000 
on a net tonnage of 10,800,000 tons, or 
$463 per ton value, the United States 
requires to carry its foreign trade of 
$3,500,000,000, a net tonnage of 7,- 
560,000 tons. 

But the United States has only 7,- 
400,000 gross, of which 6,500,000 is 
employed in domestic commerce, leaving 
900,000 gross, or 540,000 (net), and 
therefore needs for its foreign trade 
7,020,000 tons net, which at $10 per ton 
makes $70,200,000. 

This is, consequently, the yearly trib- 
ute paid by the United States to foreign 
carriers, for lack of an adequate mer- 
chant marine of its own. 

But what this country loses through 
the same cause in other ways is yet 
more striking: we refer to the Latin- 
American trade, which, considering the 
protection given by this country to the 
sister Republics, should logically come 
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here, instead of finding its way to 
Europe. 

That trade amounts in round figures 
to $2,000,000,000, employing a net ton- 
nage of 4,500,000 tons, which at $10 
per ton is $45,000,000, to which must 
be added a minimum commission of one 
per cent. per three months to American 
foreign banks, when such exist, or four 
per cent. p. a., $80,000,000, plus as 
above $70,200,000, or a grand total of 
$195,200,000. Without reckoning that 
in this calculation we have taken the 
ridiculously conservative figure of $10 
for freight, although it is well known 
that many articles pay as much as $59 
per ton freight, therefore not even the 
most sceptical can refute the foregoing 
estimate. 

The next question is: How much 
money is required to place the Ameri- 
can merchant marine on a sound basis? 

No less an authority than Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew says that the cost 
of two complete battleships, such as are 
built in this country each year, would 
suffice for that purpose, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that $10,000,000 would 
not be enough to make a start and se- 
cure at least one fraction, say five per 
cent., of the $115,200,000 shown above, 
out of which fraction the ship lines 
could easily return $1,000,000 per an- 
num or more. 


Witt AMERICAN BANKERS SUPPORT THE 
Sure Sussipy BILu? 


But coming back to our contention, 
that foreign banks on European prin- 
ciples are the mainspring to draw for- 
eign trade to this country, which in the 
first place will benefit its industries, 
and therefore its population, the work- 
ing classes, every class, in fact, no 
patriotic American can fail to see the 
expediency and the importance of sup- 
porting the ship subsidy bill the next 
time it comes before Congress. 

When it is further considered, as Mr. 
Depew has so effectively pointed out, 
that our magnificent fleet of battleships 
is virtually useless without food for the 
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men and coal in the bunkers, and that 
at the present time the fighting navy of 
the United States has to rely for sup- 
plies on foreign vessels when out at sea, 
and that in case of war these would all 
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be called home by their nations, the last, 
and probably the most forceful argu- 
ment, politically speaking, has been ad- 
duced in favor of a substantial ship 
subsidy. 


THE UNITED STATES TREASURY—VI 


By William Henry Smith 


HEN Mr. Knox entered upon the 

office of Comptroller, he was 
familiar with all its duties. He had 
been for a number of years connected 
with the Treasury Department, and had 
been the special agent of the Depart- 
ment at New Orleans in 1867, and there 
uncovered the defalcation of the As- 
sistant Treasurer at that place for more 
than $1,000,000. Before entering the 


service of the government he had won 
a high reputation as a writer on finan- 
cial subjects. 

He was a believer in the national bank 
system, regarding it as the system that 
would give the country a uniform, 
stable and safe currency, but he real- 


ized that the law under which it was 
then acting was imperfect in several 
particulars, and during his long ad- 
ministration of the office he suggested 
a number of amendments, most of which 
were incorporated in the law. Like Mr. 
McCulloch, he believed in honest bank- 
ing, and held that it was his duty as 
having a supervisory control over the 
banks to use every influence to induce 
safe and conservative methods. 

Mr. Knox was specially earnest in 
desiring legislation that would correct 
the evil of false certification of checks 
by bank officers, and he urged it on the 
attention of Congress again and again. 
He was also urgent about a better 
method of redeeming notes of banks 
that failed or that went into voluntary 
liquidation. During the panic of 1873 
fourteen national banks failed, leaving 
their notes in circulation, and as busi- 
ness was very much depressed by the 
panic, this aided in giving the country 
a redundant currency. 


Resutts oF THE KNox ADMINISTRATION. 


He obtained a change in the method 
of destroying the redeemed notes. The 


law required they should be burned, but 
Mr. Knox induced Congress to amend 
the law and require maceration. Not 
only is the destruction more complete, 
but the sale of the pulp by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury nets the govern- 
ment a goodly sum. He remodeled the 
working force of the office so as to ma- 
terially expedite business. 

His reports of 1875 contained an ex- 
haustive argument on the proposition 
to substitute the legal tenders for na- 
tional bank notes. Just at that time an 
opposition to the bank system had 
grown to formidable proportions, and 
the main plank in the platform of the 
opposition was to withdraw the bank 
circulation and for the government to 
issue an unlimited amount of legal 
tenders. The argument of Mr. Knox on 
this point will long be regarded as one 
of the ablest financial papers ever sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

His report for 1876 was largely 
taken up with a critical history of the 
Bank of North America and the first 
and second Bank of the United States. 
It was another valuable contribution to 
financial history. In the same report 
he gave a table showing the distribu- 
tion of the stock of the national banks, 
it having been charged the stock was in 
the hands of men of great wealth, who 
invested simply for the purpose of es- 
caping taxation. His table disclosed 
that the reverse was true, and that the 
average holding was only about $3,000. 
He also began the publication annually 
of a synopsis of the decisions of the 
courts on questions affecting the banks. 

In 1878 he again took up the question 
of the substitution of legal tenders for 
bank issues, showing that it would lead 
to a return of the old State bank sys- 
tem and “wild-cat’” currency. The 
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country was growing very prosperous 
and the public debt was being rapidly 
paid off. This was causing a contrac- 
tion of the currency, as it was forcing 


banks to withdraw circulation so as to_ 


release the bonds deposited with the 
Treasury, and Mr. Knox declared that 
some relief must be found or there 
would be a severe money stringency. In 
his last report he again returns to his 
appeals for legislation to prevent the 
illegal certification of checks. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JAMEs H. EcKELs. 


In 1886 Mr. W. L. Trenholm became 
Comptroller, serving until 1889. His 
reports were mainly filled with sugges- 
tions for amendments to the banking 
laws. In 1893 Mr. James H. Eckels 
was appointed Comptroller. During his 
service his reports were models of 
brevity, but they were comprehensive. 
He entered upon his duties just at the 
beginning of the panic of 1893, a panic 
that caused the failure of more national 
banks than had failed during the entire 
existence of the system, but he won 
great distinction among financiers by 
the able manner in which he handled the 
situation. It is rare indeed in govern- 
mental affairs when an opportunity is 
given for an official to win as high 
praise as was accorded to Mr. Eckels in 
so short a service as his. In 1895 he 
gave a comprehensive review of the 
banking systems of all civilized coun- 
tries, supplying by this means infor- 
mation of great value to Congress. He 
also made an agreeable change in the 
style of handling the information col- 
lected from the banks, introducing a 
State synopsis, which enabled the reader 
of the report to get at the matter in 
brief. In 1897 he reviewed the laws 
of other countries concerning postal 
savings banks, which is a valuable 
treatise on that much discussed subject. 


Henry G. Dawes. 


During his term Mr. Eckels was able 
to wind up the affairs of most of the 
banks that failed during the panic of 
1893, but he left to his successor, Mr. 
Henry G. Dawes, several very knotty 
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and hard cases to deal with, and that 
gentleman addressed himself to the work 
of cleaning up the last of the wreckage 
with an energy and intelligence that soon 
had good results. Mr. Dawes, like some of 
his predecessors, realized that there was 
a want of elasticity in our currency that 
operated to bring about a stringency at 
one season of the year and a redundancy 
at another, and he urged Congress to 
adopt some system of emergency cur- 
rency, very largely along the lines of 
the law of a year ago. He pointed out 
that the demand in the West for money 
to move the crops worked a stringency 
in the East, and when that money got 
back to the East, the tightness was felt 
in the West. He also strenuously urged 
the increase of the limit of loans to be 
made to one individual or firm, and fa- 
vored a law that would forbid the loan- 
ing of the money of the bank to its di- 
rectors or officers, claiming that it was 
such loans that caused most of the bank 
failures. 

Comptroller Ridgely, in 1907, was 
the first of the Comptrollers to recom- 
mend the establishment of a central 
bank of issue and reserve, and argued 
the question in an exhaustive paper sub- 
mitted with his report. 


LawrRENcE QO. Murray — Present 
CoMPTROLLER. 


By this time a cry was going up from 
all parts of the country for a reform in 
our currency system. The _ present 
Comptroller, who had had an extended 
experience in the conduct of the office 
while acting as Deputy Comptroller, 
was convinced a change was necessary 
in the method of making bank examina- 
tions, and addressed to all the banks 
of the country a letter on that subject, 
as follows: 


“T am making an effort to improve 
the work of national-bank examiners, 
and in order to do so I want an ex- 
pression of opinion from the banks as 
to how the work is now done, and as to 
how it may be improved. Will you 
please tell me how the examiners who 
have examined your bank actually do 
the work; whether or not, in your opin- 
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ion, it is well done; and whether the ex- 
aminers take time enough to go into the 
details of the bank as the law contem- 
plates that they should; and, in a gen- 
eral way, point out every defect in the 
examinations that may occur to you. 
I will be under obligation to you if you 
will advise me how, in your opinion, the 
work, for which you pay, can be done 
so that both your bank and this office 
will get the best results possible from 
the examinations. The bank pays for 
these examinations, and it is, therefore, 
vitally interested in getting actual bene- 
fits from them. My sole purpose is to 
improve the entire service from the top 
to the bottom. Your reply, therefore, 
will be considered confidential. Please 
write me fully by return mail.” 

In his statement made before the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, he said 
that several assessments the office had 
made on banks to make good an im- 
paired capital had to be withdrawn 
because they were made on inefficient 
examinations by the examiners. After 


receiving replies from the letter quoted, 


Mr. Murray set about working some 
changes in the methods, without wait- 
ing for any legislation on the subject, 
so as to get more accurate reports. The 
reformation he has brought about in 
this matter is an evidence of his effi- 
ciency. The examinations are now 
much more thorough than formerly and 
are along more intelligible lines. 


Tue CoMPTROLLER’s OFFICEs. 


The Comptroller occupies a handsome 
suite of rooms in the west wing of the 
Treasury building, and overlooking the 
White House grounds. They are about 
the most conveniently arranged for the 
transaction of business of any of the 
bureaus of the Department, intercom- 
municating, with those of his two 
deputies and his chief clerk. 

The walls are adorned, or supposed 
to be, with oil portraits of some of the 
former Comptroller’s. They are only 
fair likenesses, and as works of art, 
they are atrocious. It is one of the 
strange notions prevailing in so many 
places in our administrative departments 
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to cover the walls with pretended por- 
traits of those who have served in some 
capacity. If they were really works of 
art it would not be so bad, but when 
they are mere daubs, as so many of 
them are, the disgust of the citizen 
when he sees them is doubly acute. 
There is no reason why a man who has 
occupied a place in the government ser- 
vice for a few years should have a huge 
oil painting of himself hung on the 
walls of the public buildings. 

So far, the Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency have all been good men, but only 
two or three of them were really nota- 
ble examples of efficiency, and there is 
no reason, except personal vanity, for 
perpetuating their features in oil for 
the Treasury building. These remarks 
will apply with equal force to a number 
of other bureaus in all the departments, 
and for that matter to the heads of the 
departments themselves. 

This calls to mind that in the office 
of the chief clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment are four or five portraits of 
former secretaries, or chiefs of finance. 
Among them is one of Robert Morris. 
That is very appropriate, and, by the 
way, is an excellent work of art, but 
a little further along the walls is one 
of George W. Campbell, of Tennessee, 
who served only seven months, during 
the administration of Madison, and in 
that seven months so demoralized the 
department, and so bungled the finan- 
cial affairs, that it required years to 
straighten out matters. 

The Comptroller is appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, for a term of five years. If 
he should be removed before the expira- 
tion of his term, the President must 
communicate his reasons for the removal 
to the Senate. The salary is $5,000, 
and he is required to give a bond in the 
sum of $100,000. He has two deputies. 
In their appointment is an example of 
the loose way Congress sometimes does 
business. 

At the time the office of Comptroller 
was provided for, he was given one 
deputy, to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and who was re- 
quired to give bond in the sum of $50,- 
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000. It ran along in this way until in 
1908, when the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill passed, it was 
discovered that the clause in regard to 
the Comptroller’s office provided a sal- 
ary for two deputies, one at $3,500 and 
the other at $3,000. The act made no 
provisions as to how he was to be ap- 
pointed, nor did it fix his duties, and 
nothing was said about a bond. The 
constitution lodges the appointing power 
of all officers in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, unless by law some other method 
is named. So here we had the anomaly 
of one deputy appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and another of an 
inferior grade, drawing a smaller salary, 
appointed by the President, and whose 
appointment had to be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

In 1909 Congress undertook to cor- 
rect this matter, and gave the appoint- 
ment of this second deputy to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and required 
him to give a bond, and prescribed his 
duties, but in one part of the section he 
is styled Deputy Comptroller, and in 
another part, Assistant Deputy Comp- 
troller. So he is still at a loss to know 
just where he stands. 

The Comptroller has certain duties to 
perform in connection with the national 
banking system, and is clothed with cer- 
tain powers. His duties are clearly de- 
fined by the statutes, but not so with his 
powers. For some of his acts he has 
to draw on that fiction originated by 
Alexander Hamilton, and which now 
prevails so largely in the federal ad- 
ministration, of “implied powers.” That 
is, he is authorized to do certain things, 
and to do those things he assumes the 
power to do certain other things not 
specified in the statutes. The Comp- 
troller and his deputies are forbidden to 
have any interest directly or indirectly 
in any association issuing national cur- 
rency. 


His Duties. 


The law requires him to keep all 
plates for the printing of national bank 
currency under his control and super- 
vision, but this he does not actually do. 
They are kept at the Bureau of Engrav- 


ing and Printing, under a custodian ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, and over 
whom the Comptroller has no jurisdic- 
tion. 

He is required to make an anuual re- 
port to Congress, showing, among other 
things, the condition of every associa- 
tion from which reports have been re- 
ceived during the previous year; with 
an abstract of the whole amount of 
banking capital, debts and _ liabilities, 
amount of circulating notes outstanding, 
and amount of resources of all such as- 
sociations. He must also give a state- 
ment of such associations as had closed 
business during the year, and to supply 
Congress with a vast amount of data 
concerning banking done under State 
authority. 

He is required to record and carefully 
preserve the organization certificates of 
all associations applying to do business 
under the national bank act. 

When a shareholder becomes dissatis- 
fied with amendments made to the arti- 
cles of association and desires to with- 
draw, if he is not willing to accept the 
appraised value of his holdings, it is 
the duty of the Comptroller to order a 
new appraisement. 

When a banking association transfers 
bonds to the Treasurer, to be held by 
him in trust for the association, the 
Comptroller must give a receipt to the 
association for the same, and transfers 
of such bonds by the Treasurer are valid 
only when countersigned by the Comp- 
troller. He is also required to keep a 
register in his office of all such trans- 
fers, stating the name of the associa- 
tion for whose account the transfer is 
made, the name of the party to whom 
made, and the par value of the bonds 
transferred. Immediately on counter- 
signing such transfers he must notify, 
in writing, the association from whose 
accounts the transfer is made, with 
kind and numerical designation of the 
bonds and the amount thereof. 

He must permit, once a year, or 
oftener, the agent of every association 
having bonds on file to examine his 
books and compare them with those of 
the Treasurer, to see if they agree as 
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to the bonds and amounts they have on 
file. 

When bonds are transferred to the 
Treasurer to secure the circulating 
notes of a bank, the Comptroller must 
give to the bank a power of attorney to 
draw the interest on said bonds and 
apply it to its own use, but under cer- 
tain circumstances he may demand such 
interest. 

He must receive worn out or muti- 
lated circulating notes issued by any 
banking association, and on due proof 
of the destruction of any such circulat- 
ing notes, deliver in place thereof new 
blank circulating notes in exchange. He 
must enter on his books the certificate 
of destruction of notes and forward a 
duplicate to the association whose notes 
are thus canceled. 

When banks belonging to National 
Currency Associations apply for ad- 
ditional currency under the act of May 
30, 1908, the Comptroller must forward 
such application to the Secretary of the 
Treasury with his recommendations. He 
has the same duty to perform when any 
bank applies for additional circulation 
on depositing bonds other than those of 
the United States. 

He must verify the monthly returns 
of amount of circulating notes based 
on bonds other than those of the United 
States, by an examination of the books 
of the bank issuing the same. 

On appointing a receiver for a bank, 
he must cause notice to be given of such 
action through advertising in some news- 
paper. He must from time to time cause 
ratable dividends to be made by the 
receiver of the proceeds of the assets 
of the bank. When the receiver has 
paid all the claims against such banks, 
it is the duty of the Comptroller to call 
a meeting of the stockholders, to deter- 
mine upon the future of the bank. He 
is empowered to execute any deed, trans- 
fer, or other instrument in writing that 
may be necessary to wind up the busi- 
ness of the bank. 

In addition to having a supervisory 
control over all national banks, the 
Comptroller has the same over all banks 
and trust companies in the District of 
Columbia. 
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His Powers. 


He may approve or disapprove of 
the name selected by any association un- 
der which to do banking business, and 
may approve or disapprove of any 
change in name or location; the same 
with applications for extensions of cor- 
porate extension, and all amendments to 
the articles of association. 

He has the power to order a reap- 
praisal of the value of the shares of a 
bank when one of the shareholders de- 
sires to withdraw and is not satisfied 
with the appraisal made by the bank. 

He has the power to extend for a 
period of twenty years the corporate 
existence of any bank. 

He determines whether a bank may 
increase its capital stock or not, and he 
must determine whether or not a bank 
may reduce its capital stock. 

He has authority to examine the 
books of the Treasurer of the United 
States for the purpose of ascertaining 
the correctness of any transfer or as- 
signment of the bonds deposited by an 
association. 

He gives to associations desiring to 
begin business the proper authorization, 
and at the proper time supplies them the 
circulation notes. But he may with- 
hold such certificate whenever he has 
reason to suppose the shareholders have 
formed the same for any other than the 
legitimate objects contemplated by the 
law. 

He may call for the deposit of addi- 
tional bonds when the market value of 
the bonds shall fall below the par value. 

He causes all plates and dies to be 
engraved and all notes printed. 

He may require shareholders to make 
good any impairment of the capital. It 
is under this section he gets his implied 
powers to supervise loans, and the se- 
curity on which loans are made. When- 
ever he thinks a bank is insolvent, and 
when the association neglects or re- 
fuses to make good any impairment of 
its capital he has the power to appoint 
a receiver and wind up the business of 
the bank. 

His right to pass upon the securities 
given for loans has been questioned. It 
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is admitted that when he finds a bank 
making loans in excess of the limit fixed 
by law he may require the association 
to reduce such loans, but as to passing 
upon the value of the securities, that is 
another matter, bankers generally hold- 
ing that is a matter entirely within 
their province. This question was pret- 
ty well threshed out before the Nation- 
al Monetary Commission last year, but 
no conclusion arrived at. The Comp- 
troller admitted that he was powerless 
to enforce many of his regulations. In 
his statement Comptroller Murray said: 


“This year there will go over my 
desk about 15,000 letters of criticism ad- 
dressed to the banks. Those letters range 
in length from two pages to twenty, 
telling the banks wherein they are vio- 
lating the law and asking them to rem- 
edy those violations. There is not a bit 
of power in the Comptroller to force 
them to do a single thing he asks them 
to do. The whole bank act, so far as 
the working power of the Comptroller 
is concerned, is simply a rope of sand.” 

He referred to the fact that notwith- 
standing the law affixed a fine of $100 a 
day for each day’s delay in sending in 
a report when called for, many of the 
banks took their own time. 


He appoints all bank examiners, with 
the approval of the Secretary, and de- 
fines their districts and duties. 

If a bank fails to deposit lawful 
money to take up its circulating notes 
within a time fixed by the Comptroller, 
he has authority to sell at public or 
private sale the bonds deposited by the 
bank. 

He may appoint receivers under cer- 
tain circumstances and sell the real 
estate and other property of the de- 
faulting association. 


How ARE 


NatTionaL Bank Notes 
Issu—ED AND REDEEMED. 


One of the interesting features about 
the Comptroller’s office is the method of 
handling the money going out for cir- 
culation or coming in for redemption. 
Of course the Comptroller has nothing 
to do with any currency except that of 
national banks. The legal tenders, sil- 


ver certificates, gold certificates and 
other forms of United States notes pass, 
through the hands of the Treasurer 
and Register of the Treasury. When 
an association is formed and makes ap- 
plication to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for circulating notes, that officer 
causes the proper plates and dies to be 
made, and when made and approved by 
him they are sent by special messenger 
to the printing bureau. In that bureau 
the paper for such notes is kept under 
a strict guard at all times. When the 
plates are given to the printer, he is 
supplied with just the number of sheets 
of paper necessary to print the amount 
needed, for which he gives his receipt, 
and is required to account for every 
sheet. If a sheet is spoiled, he must 
make a proper requisition to obtain an- 
other, turning over the spoiled sheet to 
the proper officer. The plates must be 
returned every night to the custodian. 
After the notes have been printed, they 
pass through the hands of an expert, 
who examines each sheet, throwing out 
all imperfect ones. 

When the printing is accomplished 
the notes are placed in a steel-framed 
van, and under an armed guard are 
taken to the Treasury Department, 
where they go through another count, to 
verify that of the printer. When the 


. Comptroller is satisfied the proper bonds 


have been deposited with the Treasurer, 
he sends the blank notes to the associa- 
tion calling for them, where they are 
to be signed by the proper officers of the 
association. 

The same careful routine is gone 
through with when additional currency 
is called for. When not in use by the 
printer, the plates and dies are kept in 
burglar and fire-proof vaults under the 
charge of the Custodian, who has them 
inspected once a year. 

When a bank sends in a lot of worn 
or mutilated currency for redemption, 
or a bank desires to retire its circula- 
tion and sends in the notes, to prevent 
any possible mistake they are first sent 
to the Treasurer, where they are care- 
fully counted, and in the case of worn 
or mutilated notes, separated so they 
may be credited to the proper bank of 
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issue. They are then sent to the Comp- 
troller, where they are counted again 
and canceled by punching holes through 
the middle. Then they must be 
counted by an agent of the bank send- 
ing them in, and once more they are 
counted by a committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If all 
four counts agree, they are then taken, 
under the charge of the committee, to 
the macerating machine, where the 
packages are placed in the machine. The 
machine is then locked in the presence 
of the agent of the bank and the 
Comptroller. The Committee gives a 
certificate of the destruction, and that 
certificate is entered of record by the 
Comptroller. 

In the case of United States issues, 
the notes when sent in for redemption 
are first counted in the office of the 
Treasurer, where they are cut into 
halves longitudinally. The upper 
halves are sent to the Register, who 
counts them and enters them upon the 
proper book. They are finally mac- 
erated and destroyed, under the super- 
vision of a representative from the office 
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of the Secretary, from the Treasurer 
and the Register. During the fiscal year 
of 1908-9 the Register’s bureau de- 
stroyed United States notes to the 
amount of a little more than $620,- 
000,000. 

Since the organization of the bureau 
there have been twelve Comptrollers— 
Hugh McCulloch, from 1863 to 1865; 
Freeman Clark, 1865 to 1866; H. R. 
Hulburd, 1867 to 1872; John Jay Knox, 
1872 to 1884; Henry W. Cannon, 1884 
to 1886; Wm. L. Trenholm, 1886 to 
1889; Edward S. Lacey, 1889 to 1892; 
A. Barton Hepburn, 1892 to 1893; 
James H. Eckels, 1893 to 1897; 
Charles G. Dawes, 1898 to 1901; W. B. 
Ridgely, 1901 to 1908, and the present 
incumbent, Lawrence O. Murray, ap- 
pointed in 1908. Mr. Knox served 
longer than any other. He had former- 
ly been Deputy Comptroller, and be- 
fore that had long been connected with 
the Treasury Department, so it may be 
said he grew up in the service. The 
present incumbent also served a term as 
Deputy Comptroller. 


(To be continued ) 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


THE BANK OF GERMANY IN 1909 


"THE annual report of the Imperial 

Bank of Germany for 1909 re- 
flects the comparative tranquility of 
financial conditions during the year. It 
is stated that at the beginning of the 
year demands for credit at the bank 
diminished so that the rate of discount, 
which was reduced to four per cent. in 
June, 1908, was lowered to three and 
one-half per cent. on February 16, 
1909; and this level, in spite of the ex- 
treme political tension in Europe, met 
the needs of the stock exchange, and the 
great activity in new issues and had been 
maintained until September. The rate 
of four per cent. was established on 


September 20, to be followed by a rise 
to five per cent. on October 11, under 
the influence of the monetary pressure 
in London. The average rate for 1909 
was 3.925 per cent., as compared with 
4.764 per cent. during the preceding 
year. 

The circulation of notes reached on 
December 31, 2,071,000,000 marks 
($492,000,000), the highest figure ever 
attained. The tax paid on issues in ex- 
cess of the authorized limit amounted to 
3,862,052 marks. This was less by 
about 1,800,000 marks than the heaviest 
payments of the panic year, 1907. The 
average reserve of the year was 1,046,- 
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333,000 marks ($248,500,000), of which 
795,251,000 marks was in gold. The 
amount of gold purchased during the 
year, in bars or foreign coin, was 
155,241,355 marks, at a net loss to the 
bank, in view of unfavorable exchanges, 
of 166,723 marks. 

The number of ‘pieces of commercial 
paper discounted upon Germany was 
5,069,248, amounting to 9,769,000,000 
marks. The average holdings of such 
paper were 812,000,000 marks. The 
average holdings of foreign bills, which 
have come to play an important part in 
the policy of the bank, were 107,000,- 
000 marks, or about twelve per cent. of 
total bill holdings. The number of for- 
eign bills discounted was only 58,757,- 
but the amount was 589,000,000 marks. 
The gross earnings of the bank were 
53,411,854 marks ($12,700,000). After 
the deduction of 30,330,344 marks for 
cost of administration, taxes, ete., the 
net profit remained at 23,081,510 marks. 
The dividend for the year was fixed at 
5.83 per cent., as compared with 7.77 
per cent. for 1908. 


BANKING REGULATIONS IN 
CHINA 


ECENT decrees of the Chinese Min- 
istry of Finance indicate the pur- 
pose to put an end to unauthorized issues 
of bank-notes by private individuals and 
small banks which have no official sanc- 
tion. In the case of banks not officially 
established, notes can be issued only 
when five substantial guarantors are ob- 
tained in the shape of other banks, which 
are bound to make good the value of the 
notes in case of loss. Cash shops with 
sign-boards, which issue cash notes, are 
allowed to continue temporarily the issue 
of notes, provided they obtain five re- 
liable mercantile firms to guarantee the 
notes against loss. Banks which are 
not registered are required to apply for 
registration within six months or to pro- 
vide for the retirement of their notes 
after that time. 
The regulations for future issues con- 
form in some respects to those of the 
Bank of England. The circulation of 
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existing banks is cut off at the amount 
of their present circulation, calculated 
upon the maximum on any day of the 
month following the publication of the 
regulations. Every bank, whether offi- 
cial or mercantile, is required to have a 
reserve fund against the notes issued, 
consisting of at least forty per cent. in 
cash and the remainder in government 
bonds, reliable shares, script or deposit 
notes. This fund must be kept sepa- 
rately in the vaults of the bank and not 
mingled with other assets. 

Beginning with next year all banks 
are required to withdraw twenty per 
cent. of their notes from circulation an- 
nually. Those banks wishing to retire 
their circulation at once are authorized 
to make arrangements with the Ta 
Ch’ing Bank to deposit satisfactory se- 
curities and to borrow a sum of money, 
which can be repaid in annual install- 
ments at a low rate of interest. Begin- 
ning with next year every bank must, 
make monthly reports to the Board of 
Finance on a form supplied by the 
board, showing the amount of notes is- 
sued and the amount of reserve held. 
Provision is also made for official inspec- 
tion of the banks. It is also reported 
from Peking that the government has 
decided to forbid the circulation of for- 
eign paper money in China after five 
years. 


BANKING IMPROVEMENT IN 
AUSTRALIA 


HE returns from the twenty-two 
banks doing business in Australia 

and New Zealand show a marked im- 
provement for the year 1909 over the 


two previous years. Deposits and cur- 
rent accounts for the banks of Australia, 
which stood on December 31, 1907, at 
£111,696,498, increased for December, 
1909, to £119,754,598. Practically the 
entire increase for the two years took 
place in 1909, the increase for 1908 hav- 
ing been only £63,866. This difference 
is partly accounted for by the fact that 
two or three of the state governments 
largely reduced their balances in 1908 
and increased them in 1909. The exact 
amount is not known, but may be placed 
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at approximately £2,000,000 each year. 
Upon the development of banking in 
New Zealand, comment is made by the 
London Economist of April 16 last as 
follows: 

“The experience of the banks in New 
Zealand has been instructive. Owing 
chiefly to a falling off in the value of 
exports and increased imports, as well 
as to the high value to which land rose 
in 1908, deposits fell off by £2,423,991, 
and advances, ete., increased by £1,272,- 
980. A great clamor was made against 
the banks for not increasing their ad- 
vances, and threats against them were 
indulged in. But it was manifestly the 
only true policy to scrutinize closely all 
applications for fresh accommodation. 
Subsequently, when the relation between 
imports and exports became more favor- 
able, deposits increased by £1,880,432 
and advances, etc., decreased by £2,- 
743,832 in 1909. A policy of sound 


banking practice has been vindicated.” 


One of the interesting items in the 
balance-sheets of the Australasian banks 
is the amount of remittances in transit, 
which amount to about seven per cent. 
of total assets and to a much larger pro- 
portion of active assets. The compila- 
tion of all the balance-sheets for De- 
cember 31, 1909, as made by the Econo- 
mist, shows the following results: 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 


serves, 


resources (capital, re- 
etc.) 


Notes in circulation 


£28,348,246 

5,317,164 
Bills payable and other liabili- 

17,416,676 

Deposits and other liabilities... 157,929,281 


Total £209,009 367 


Assets. 


Coin and bullion, cash bal- 

£50,246,796 
13,919,161 
12,997,275 
126,250,238 


5,595,897 


ances, etc 
Remittances in transitu, ete... 
Public securites 
Dscounts, loans, ete 
Bank premises, ete 


Total £209,009,367 
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BANKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
ORIENT 


A’ interesting summary of trade con 

ditions in the Philippines and in 
China and Japan was made at the half- 
yearly general meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation by the chairman. As 
reported in the London Economist of 
April 2 last, he summed up conditions 
as follows: 

“As regards the Philippines, I am 
pleased to say that our advices point to 
brighter prospects opening up for these 
islands. The rice crop of 1908-9 was 
disappointing, but the export of hemp 
was the highest on record, and the 
Payne tariff bill has proved beneficial 
to sugar and tobacco, and is calculated 
to give a stimulus to the cultivation of 
these commodities. 

“The introduction of more capital 
seems to be the chief thing required to 
bring about greater prosperity, and in 
the United States of America they have 
immense resources to draw upon as soon 
as capitalists realize that there is safe 
and profitable employment for their 
money in the Philippines. 

“Japan, like other countries, has also 
been passing through a state of depres- 
sion as regards the import trade, which 
shows a considerable falling off during 
the past year. This was largely due to 
a lack of confidence and a consequent 
disinclination on the part of Japanese 
banks to finance enterprises so freely as 
formerly, but this restriction of credit 
has had the desirable effect of bringing 
about a much healthier condition of af- 
fairs. 

“Coming nearer home, there seems 
no doubt that Hongkong and the south- 
ern ports in China are at last recovering 
from the long period of depression 
which dates back from 1905; one of the 
mest promising signs, so far as Hong- 
kong is concerned, being a gradual im- 
provement in the inquiry for property, 
which would hardly take place unless it 
was generally felt that we were entering 
upon a period of greater prosperity. 
Chinese merchants have done better than 
for some years past, and business gen- 
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erally is showing signs of greater ac- 
tivity, more especially in imports. News 
from North China is also distinctly en- 
couraging. 

“There is said to be a wonderful 
change in the condition of the people in 
many provinces, signs of growing pros- 
perity are well in evidence, and cultiva- 
tors are gradually extending their 
spheres, encouraged by the railways 
opening up new districts and providing 
better and quicker means of transpor- 
tation than hitherto obtainable. It looks 
as if the people of China already realize 
the tremendous advantages to be gained 
from an extended railway system, and, 
if this is so, it means the beginning of 
an impetus to a more forward policy in 
this direction. It requires no stretch of 
the imagination to see the benefits to be 
derived from the carrying out of such a 
policy.” 


CURRENCY REFORM IN THE 


AX 


FIJIS 


interesting indication of the ex- 
tent to which modern banking 
methods are finding their way into the 
most remote quarters of the world ‘is 
afforded by the report of the British 
Colonial Office on Fiji for 1908. The 
following account is given of the devel- 
opment of currency and banking in the 
islands in recent years: 

“The legal tender currency and the 
only coin in circulation is British ster- 
ling. There is no government note 
issue. There are two private banks es- 
tablished in the colony, namely, the 
Bank of New South Wales and the Bank 
of New Zealand, both of which have 
branches at Suva and Levuka. Both 
these banks have a private note issue, 
the amount in circulation on the 31st 
December being estimated at £5,940. It 
will be seen that the circulation of notes 
has become greater, and is steadily in- 
creasing. This is due to an effort of 
the local banks to retain within the 
colony, so far as is possible, gold im- 
ported by them from Austtfalia and New 
Zealand, for which they have to pay 
freight and insurance at the rate of from 
10s. per £1,000. The policy of the 
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banks is due to the fact that gold to 
some very considerable extent is hoarded 
by East Indians chiefly, and taken away 
with them on repatriation. The amount 
of gold thus withheld from circulation 
in recent years has been a considerable 
one. 

“Tn addition to these banks a govern- 
ment savings bank was opened on the 
13th February, 1908. To the end of 
the year deposits to the value of £1,908 
5s. were made, and £406 9s. 4d. with- 
drawn, leaving a sum of £1,501 15s. 8d. 
to credit of depositors. No interest has 
yet been earned by the bank, but mon- 
evs have been placed on deposit with 
the local banks, earning three per cent. 
interest, as against two and one-half per 
cent. paid to depositors. It is hoped 
that facilities will be given to the public 
to use the bank at places other than 
Suva in the near future. The best 
means by which these facilities may be 
afforded to the public in other districts 
have not yet been decided upon, and 
pending the adoption of regulations to 
govern branch savings banks, it has been 
considered inadvisable to open the con- 
templated branch of the bank at Le- 
vuka.”’ 


NEW BANK FOR INDIA 
A NEW bank has been established in 


London for the Indian and Eastern 
trade, under the name of the Eastern 
Bank, Ltd. The board includes such 
strong members as Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh and Sir Jacob E. Sarsoon of Bom- 
bay. The field of the institution is de- 
fined in the prospectus thus: 

“In view of the great expansion of 
Indian and Eastern trade, the Eastern 
Bank Limited has been established for 
the purpose of transacting both ex- 
change and local banking. The usual 
banking business will be undertaken. 
Shipments to and from India and the 
East will be financed, and there is a 
further large scope for the profitable 
employment of money by making ad- 
vances to natives and Europeans against 
merchandise and other securities. At 
certain seasons of the year the rates of 
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interest that can be earned in India are 
very high, while in London money can 
be obtained at much lower rates. Since 
no advance would be made even at high 
rates of interest except on good security, 
handsome profits can be made in this 
way, both on the capital of the bank 
and upon additional funds obtainable at 
low rates of interest.” 

The capital is fixed at £1,000,000, in 
100,000 shares of £10 each, of which 
£5 will be called up, the remaining £5 
only being payable in the event of the 
company going into liquidation. 


BANKING CONDITIONS IN 
GREECE 


"THE Ionian Bank made a profit dur- 

ing the year 1909 of about $190,- 
000, the highest amount heretofore 
made in any one year. The dividend 
was fixed at six per cent., the same as 
for 1908, and about $140,000 of the 
profits were carried to reserve. The 
directors have been influenced towards 
this policy of strengthening the position 
of the bank partly because they have 
recently undertaken business in Egypt, 
and their experience in this quarter is 
not sufficiently long to enable them to 
judge what the future may be, and a 
prudent policy is the wisest in the cir- 
cumstances. The chairman’s speech is 
a very instructive review of business 
conditions in Greece. The staple pro- 
duction of Greece is currants, and the 
crop of 1909 was, like that of 1908, an 
exceptionally large one. The foreign 
demand for currants is falling off, and 
Greece is again faced with the problem 
of over-production. The speech deals 
also with a difficulty of a different kind 
in Egypt, namely, the shortage of the 
cotton crop, but here the enormous rise 
in the price of Egyptian cotton more 
than compensated for the short supply. 
With regard to finance in Greece, the 
chairman reports that the debased paper 
currency has at last been re-established 
upon a sound basis. Actual parity was 
reached in November and December 
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last, and the equalization of the gold 
and paper drachma has now been at- 
tained. 


FINANCIAL IMPROVEMENT IN 
BRAZIL 


EPORTS from Brazil indicate that 
the improvement in the markets 
for coffee and rubber has stimulated ex- 
ports on favorable terms and that the 
result has been to greatly strengthen the 
financial situation. The correspondent 
of the London Economist at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a letter published on April 
16 last, sums up the financial status 
thus: 


“Imports of specie have, therefore, 
grown very largely, and to-day the 
stock of gold at the Caixa de Conversao 
(Conversion Treasury) stands at £13,- 
950,000, against £5,420,000 during the 
same period last year, an increase of no 
less than £8,530,000 in one year. The 
influx of this large amount of gold has 
exercised a most beneficial influence 
throughout the Republic in many ways. 
The retail trade in the Northern States, 
after several years of acute depression, 
has again become active, under the 
stimulus of the unexpectedly high value 
of rubber, and in the remaining States 
the rise in value of other staples has 
likewise animated retail business. Reve- 
nue has increased and exchange has kept 
steady and firm. A good many pessi- 
mists expected to see exchange fall dur- 
ing the election period, owing to possi- 
ble disturbances. The Banco do Brazil, 
however, maintained its rates, and no 
electoral outbreak has so far taken 
place, nor are there any indications of 
such occurring in the near future. The 
large amount of convertible currency in 
circulation has considerably eased the 
money market, and has even had the ef- 
fect of inducing some brisk dealings on 
the hitherto moribund Rio Bourse dur- 
ing the last few days. Business, how- 
ever, was mainly speculative, and the 
revival of stock dealing appears to be 
already dying away.” 





SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


THE TELLER AND HIS TASK 
STOP ORDERS AND DRAFTS AND DEPOSITS BY MAIL 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


6 Res loss of a savings bank pass book 

is an easy matter, and of com- 
mon occurrence. It is doubtful if any 
feature of savings bank management, 
aside from deceased persons’ accounts, is 
attended with more annoyance than is 
the matter of lost books. For the owner, 
it means anxiety, delay, notice to bank, 
advertising expense, affidavit or bond, 
as the case may be, and a search of like- 
ly places in which the loss may have 
occurred. For the bank, it means ex- 
planation, search of the indices for 


ACCT. No. 
ve In¢F2 —_ 


Do not pay 
See Informatign Department 
Date > 9.70 


Form 1—Stop order with reference to files 


name or number, stop order, prepara- 
tion of the advertisement, and often the 
payment of the bill, the drawing of the 
bond or affidavit and the closing of the 
old account and the opening of the new. 
Many banks make no charge for all 
this, except the advertising, attending 
to the details as a matter of courtesy. 
Most banks have forms for the several 
steps, which will be reserved for another 
paper, tracing in detail the procedure 
in cases of lost books and issue of new 
ones, or payment of the money, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

It is quite the universal practice to 
require that notice of lost books be im- 
mediately filed with the bank, and in- 
structions to this effect are to be found 


on practically all pass books of such in- 
stitutions. And the depositors are quick 
to do so, as many are fearful that the 
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MECHANICS BAVINCS BANK, HARTFORD 
one net tea 





Form 2—Stop card, bright red in color, placed 
in the card signature drawer with the sig- 
nature card, to which it is attached, 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


loss of the book means the loss of the 
money. 

The situation is materially different 
when, through theft, the book gets into 
the wrong hands, and fraud is perpe- 
trated on both bank and depositor. Due 
notice cannot, therefore, be promptly 
given, and the bank is frequently at 
the merey of crooks. It is obviously 
needful that due precaution be taken 
at all times to ascertain the identity of 
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Form 3—Stop payment card to be filed in card 
signature cabinet when book is reported lost 
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presenting pass books, espe- 
institutions and 
There are 
in the law 


persons 
cially in the larger 
where not personally known. 


many cases of such nature 
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Form 4—Stop payment card showing account 
to have been attached 


reports and in spite of the fact that 
many banks have by-laws to the effect 
that payment will be made upon presen- 
tation of the pass book, such payment 
will not and has not been sustained un- 
less the bank can show reasonable care 
in making the payment. To pay “hit or 
to anyone presenting a pass book 
with no other credentials, is neither 
good banking nor good law, by-laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


miss” 


MistaKEN IpeEnrTITY. 


Even in small banks, where many if 
not all the depositors are personally 
known to the officers, frauds may be 
perpetrated, through mistaken identity, 


<< 


WITHORAWAL_SLANK. 
ORE (Ow 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


A 1 ' re w Your. 
al + > 


, rR ~e— Dollars, 
7 2Zo~= and charge account No. thos. 72°F 


x 
Senin ote GO7S < 


S72 

Address 

wx 
RETURN POSTAGE 

eneute alee be enctenee 


ESTIONS ALSO. 
“a 
: 


se gue 


NO PAYMENT MADE WITHOUT THE BANK BOOK 
rarwens inst mame Agro < + Ze 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE 


MOTHER'S FIRST ame 


Form 5—For withdrawals by mail. Bowery 


Savings Bank 


as will be illustrated by the following 
instance: A German by the name of 
Schmidt had an account in a savings 
bank, and like many of this race was a 
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frequent depositor. He had a brother 
who resembled him in many ways. In 
due time several drafts were made on 
the account, time being accom- 
panied with explanations and apologies. 
The frequency of the withdrawals be- 
coming suspicious, the teller called at- 
tention to the balance, and immediately 
discovered that he had been paying the 
brother, thinking he was the true owner 
of the book. The perpetrator of the 
fraud was given his choice between a 
charge of fraud and forgery, or restitu- 
tion, and wisely chose the latter. It was 
simply a case of mistaken identity, but 
had the signatures been compared, the 


each 





——— a 
[ Form 32 -s000—2.22.07 


| "MEMORANDUM DRAFT. 


No. 04 We 4 oa 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
Check, 8 /0- 


| Cash, of ‘ost of Money On. 
Reade posit Cost of Re — of 


Balance, Total, § [0.28 


ae GEE Wife 


ee letter di Wks, ree 
nocd r 


Form 6— Memorandum draft used when de- 
positor requests money by letter. Letter 
filed in proper place with the refer- 
ence as indicated by arrow 
Bowery Savings Bank 


BOOK-KEBPER 


ORAFT CLERK 





scheme would have been uncovered at 
the beginning. But this was an unusual 
case, and in large institutions, where the 
personal element does not enter, would 
not have gone through. 


Stop Orpers. 


The procedure in cases of lost books 
is of enough importance to warrant a 


treatment by itself, and will be reserved 
for the future; suffice for the present 
to consider the question of stop pay- 
ment. The first essential is, of course, 
to make notation, where attention will 
be called to the fact that the book is un- 
der “suspicion,” and to look into the 
matter before payment is made. The 
usual method in commercial banks in the 
case of stop payment on checks is to 
have a register of such items for the 
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FLGK 1S 
To THE HUDSON CITY SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
Enclosed find CAecte for $40 _____ which please credit to account 


No. £4. 77 Q.n name ot Mf 48 lacie ___.. Pass Book 
sent herewith. Please return the book to the following address, and oblige 
Very truly yours, 


~ (Name)... &° EDV ZLLE ete ales Sts 
X (Address) A 


RETURN POSTACE 
SHOULD ALWAYS BE ENCLOSED 


REMITTANCE BLANK. 


Form 7—Deposit ticket for mail order use with instructions to enclose postage. 
Hudson (N. Y.) City Savings Institution 


FOR DEPOSIT BY MAIL 


Passsook No. 2 ©. Es IF 


Oo 
Amount Depositep, $ Soom 


ze i 
Depositor's Namr..? St anal wile nl wen, 


oO A ge a 

PRESENT tii: AK A CAG 
Yi Carta d L2G 

Pt 


Note instructions on the back. 


stamp 
at the 


which case the 


in 


Seal the passbook in its own envelope, 
y be enclosed, 


Fill out all the blank: spaces on the other 


side of this memorandum ticket. 
Put this memoranda, with a 2c 
and the deposit, in the passbook. 
put on a 2c. stamp and mail it 

face to the Dollar Savings Bank. 
letter had better be registered, 


A check drawn on a New York City bank. 
extra cost of 8c. 


Or a Post Office money order. 


An Express Co. money order, 
The Bank assumes no responsibility for safe 
delivery of deposits sent thru the mail 


Either of these should be made payable on its 


To Deposit. 
To send a Deposit, obtain: 


Ist 
2nd. 
3rd 


 ciaceanlieaiaimaiaal 


Form 8— Deposits by mail with full instructions on the back of deposit ticket. 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York 
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teller’s use, and such orders must be 
more or less a matter of memory, with 
the register as a guide; but in savings 
banks, notation can be made on the 
ledger account, where the old style in- 
dex is used, and where the card in- 
dex is in force (as it is in most banks 
and eventually will be in all), a card 
with distinctive color, as in Form 1, 
which is bright red, can be inserted 
with the signature card; or better, at- 
tached to it with paper clip, and it 
thus stands as a railway trainman wav- 
ing a red flag at the teller to go slow 


SIGN HERE __ 


THE PASS BOOK MUST 
BE PRESENTED WITH THIS CHECK 


< 
Z 
< 
a 
tf) 
a 
< 
S 
< 
x 
QO 
. 3 
F 
5 


RETURN POSTACE 


and charge my Pass Book No.. 


SHOULD ALWAYS BE ENCLOSED 
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“not to pay her money” to the wife of 
the deceased depositor, “when she 
should come to the bank with the pass 
book.” Disregarding the notice, the 
bank paid the holder of the book upon 
presentation of the same with letters of 
administration. The ruling of the court 
was, in substance, that having paid to 
the legal representative of the deceased 
depositor, the bank assumed the hazard 
of being compelled to pay again to the 
other joint depositor, upon her estab- 
lishing her actual right to the funds; 
and properly, the case was one for an 


TO THE HUDSON CITY SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


OF HUDSON, N. Y 


or bearer, 


Dollars, 


fe ey rss __.sent herewith. 


Form 9—Draft for mail order banking with instructions to enclose postage. 
Hudson (N. Y.) City Savings Institution 


at this point, there is danger ahead. He 
therefore looks up the letter file, or in- 
formation department, or whatever may 
be referred to on the card and ascer- 
tains why payment should not be made. 

Other things than the loss of the book 
will tie up an account, as, for instance, 
disputed ownership, writ of attachment, 
hypothecating the book as collateral se- 
curity, ete. And where such attach- 
ments or notice not to pay are filed, it 
is always safe to follow them, even in 
the case of joint or trust accounts, until 
the matter can be settled between the 
disputants. (Form 4.) 

The case of Mulcahey vs. Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank arose from a 
payment made contrary to a stop order. 
The account was in joint names, and 
upon the death of one of the parties, the 
other joint depositor notified the bank 


interpleader in which the respective 
rights of the claimants could be judi- 
cially determined. (Mulcahey vs. Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, New 
York Savings Bank Cases, p. 39.) 
Likewise the case of Clark vs. Sau- 
gerties Savings Bank came _ about 
through failure of the bank to heed 
the injunction “not to pay the money 
to anyone but herself.” Disregarding 
this notice also, the bank paid a draft 
of $500, signed by the husband of the 
depositor, upon his statement that the 
wife had sent him, by issuing a check to 
the depositor’s order and then permit- 
ting the husband to endorse the wife’s 
name “as by her authority,” by mark 
duly witnessed. The bank lost in this 
ease. (N. Y. Sav. Bank Cases, p. 55.) 
Frequently in family quarrels bank 
accounts become involved, especially 





SAVINGS 


BANKS 


MAIL DEPARTMENT 


REQUISITION FOR CHECK 


In favor of - 
CT _A Ax 


Book Number f7 yy I7S™~ 


Form 10—Requisition for check in payment of order by mail. 


joint accounts, and the bank is notified 
not to pay the other. The contract 
usually is to pay either, and until notice 
it has the perfect right to do so, but in 
such instances it is always wise to re- 
fuse to pay either without the signa- 
ture of the other, or to ask for a caveat 
against the account, thus legally tying 
it up (Form 4); or to pay the money 
into court and let the disputants settle 
the controversy among themselves. Fre- 
quently, if the matter is held up for a 
little time, the affair will adjust itself. 
In one New York bank notice is given 
the interested parties that unless suit is 
brought to determine the ownership 
within thirty days, the bank will take a 
certain course, and experience demon- 
strates that time is the great healer of 
such disputes. 


BankinG THrovuGH THE MAILs. 


Banking by mail and banking through 
the mails are somewhat different. The 
one may be a feature of the business; 
the other only an incident. The banks 
featuring banking by mail are located 
in the Middle West, and the magazine 
advertising pages would seem to indi- 
cate that it is a profitable line of busi- 
ness, and will merit treatment by itself. 
For the present, however, mail barking 
as an accommodation to customers only 
will receive attention. 

As a matter of fact, anyone wishing 
to save time and trouble, as well as ex- 


Bowery Savings Bank 


pense, especially in dealing with large 
banks, where standing in line and wait- 
ing one’s turn is in order, would do well 
to look into the advantages of this “back 
door banking,” as it were,—going in 
with the mail man and receiving prompt 
attention. A wealthy woman discovered 
the advantages of this method, when 
after making a trip around among her 
depository banks twice yearly, that cost 
not less than twenty-five dollars and oc- 
cupied two or three days’ time, she was 
advised to simply sit down and write a 
letter, requesting the bank to forward 
her interest, order for which was en- 
closed, with book. Such a course prob- 
ably cost two dollars in postage, and 
occupied two or three hours, but it was 
a vast saving, both of time and money 
over the old method. 

All banks have provision, more or less 
elaborate, for the handling of deposits 
and drafts through the mails. A de- 
posit coming in the form of check, 
money order, or registered letter, may 
be turned over to the teller and put 
through as a regular transaction, and 
duly acknowledged by the correspon- 
dence clerk. If the business warrants, 
a separate account can be kept of such 
transactions and turned over to the 
teller in bulk. After the first transac- 
tion, a form similar to Nos. 7 and 8 is 
useful, and depositors are glad to com- 
ply with such instructions as are found 
on the back of the latter form. 
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In the matter of withdrawals, pay- 
ment may be made in cash, by registered 
mail, or by check to depositor’s order. 
The usual order received is a letter ask- 
ing for funds; and if this is couched in 
terms that constitute an order on the 
bank, it is usually honored, the letter 


Note instructions 


om the back. 
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posits, where this becomes a common 
occurrence, proper withdrawal blanks 
could be furnished the depositor with 
information and instructions, so that de- 
lay and annoyance would be eliminated. 
(Forms 5, 9,11.) In treating of with- 
drawals in Bankers MaGazine for De- 


The Passbook must be mailed with this order. 
This order will only be paid by mail; not to a messenger. 


If a trustee account, add the word “trustee” after the signature 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 


SEND ME BY MAIL AND CHARGE PASSBOOK NO. 


A 
SHALL THE BANK 
SEND A CHECK OR 


Ki ctlss 


SEND 


PRESENT ADDRESS 


(See below. 


r 
g 
os 
& 
5 

“ 
© 

| 

2 
v 

a 

$ 

“ 

& 
& 
c 
5 
@ 
a 

= 
F4 

3 
3 


Put this order, with a 2c. stamp, in the 
Seal the passbook in its own envelope 


on the other side of this order. 
passbook. 


To Withdraw Moncey. 
rd. 


Ist 
2nd. 


put on a Ze. stamp and mail it. 


ee} 750 


DOLLARS 


pos 


ssonarvan- SEV LA 4 rer hag 
AOL. 
gb E be PIED 


If it would be difficult to get a check cashed, 
enclose 12c. in postage and request the 
Bank to send bills in a registered letter. 

No responsibility is assumed by the Bank for 

safe delivery of bills, sent thru the mail. 


The Bank will send a check for the amount. 


Form 11—Withdrawals by mail with instructions for drawing money on the reverse side. 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York 


being filed as an order, or as in Form 
6 of the Bowery Savings Bank, filed 
among the letters and “memorandum 
draft” properly filled out by an officer 
and initialed, filed among the vouchers. 
This would go through the books as a 
cash payment, if cash were sent, or as 
payment to depositor by check over the 
counter if draft were issued. (See 
Form 10.) And as in the matter of de- 


cember, 1909, many good forms were 
shown, with full instructions. Those of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, and Dollar 
Savings Bank, of New York, shown 
herewith, are both in good arrangement. 

Inasmuch as all such transactions 
cost money for postage, it is quite a 
common procedure to ask the depositor 
to defray the expense, either by request 
for stamps, instructions to inclose post- 
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age, or by deducting the same from the 
remittance. (Form 12.) In the matter 
of a draft by mail, in currency, where 
the letter is registered, the registry fee 
would be added to the amount of the 
draft, the remittance taken out of the 


In keeping with your order for $ 2522 
received this day, we enclose the amount in cash. and to 
cover the expense of registering by mail, we have added 
10c to the order, which increased amount is entered in 


your pass-book. 





Form 12—Notice sent with remittance, in- 
forming depositor of charge for registry 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


teller’s cash and the ten cents placed in 
the stamp drawer; but if a draft were 
sent, this would mean a charge to the 
depositor, say, $100.10, and a credit to 
depository bank of but $100, and ten 
cents would have to come out of the 
cash. Likewise, in closing accounts, say 
one for $100, and remitted for less the 
fee, $99.90, the same procedure would 
be required. All this may seem a trivial 
matter, but when it is remembered that 
some banks deduct postage for all re- 
mittances, even as low as two cents, it 
is not a waste of time to consider this 
phase of the subject, and in some banks 
such care of trivial matters would pay 
the janitor’s salary. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS OF THE 
WORLD 

A*X interesting summary of the sav- 

ings deposits of the world has 


been issued by Mr. William Hanhart, 
secretary of the Savings Bank Section, 


Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, Canada, Ete.— 


Postal savings banks 
Private savings banks 


United States— 
Private savings banks 


Total in the -vorld 
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American Bankers’ Association, and 
comprises the savings bank statistics 
gathered by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Monetary Commission. 
The total deposits for the world are 
$15,389,672,014, of which Americans 
contribute more than one-third, or $5,- 
678,735,379. The statistical summary 
is shown below. 

The average American deposit is 
$381.28, and one out of every six peo- 
ple in this country has a savings ac- 
count., The average for the world is 
$101.66, outside of this country, while 
the average deposit in the postal banks 
is $49.33, and $140 in the private sav- 
ings banks. In the United States, the 
State of New York contributes the 
largest share, the 140 savings banks re- 
porting on January 1, 1910, holding 


the immense sum of $1,628,916,868, 
representing 2,831,380 depositors. 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF SCHOOL 
SAVINGS BANKS 


ITH a freshness and vigor rarely 

to be found in one approaching 
the “four score and ten mark,” Mr. 
J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, 
founder and life-long advocate of the 
school savings bank, sends out his 
twenty-fifth annual report of the opera- 
tion of the school banks, under date of 
March 31. 

At considerable expense 
fice, Mr. Thiry has carried on his work, 
which in many respects is quite unique. 
The scheme was first tried in Long 
Island City in March, 1885, since which 
time it has spread until it covers over 
twenty States and Canada, school banks 
being most numerous in New York 
(principally Long Island), Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. Of foreign 


and _sacri- 


Number of 

Depositors. 
40,320,303 
55,204,028 


95,524,331 


Deposits. 


$1,989,299,815 
7,721,636,820 


$9,710,936,635 


14,894,696 5,678,735,379 


110,419,027 $15,389,672,014 
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countries, France makes the best show- 
ing, with deposits of $1,425,092. 

In the United States there are 1,168 
schools in 118 cities operating under 
this scheme with 203,458 depositors en- 
rolled. It is claimed that ten million 
children have been reached by this sys- 
tem of systematic saving. The amount 
received has totaled the creditable sum 
of $5,051,644.60, of which there has 
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been withdrawn $4,180,948.59, leaving 
a balance due depositors of $870,696.01 
on January 1, 1910. Lack of uniform- 
itv of operation and difficulty in obtain- 
ing authentic data have made accurate 
statistics quite impossible to obtain; but 
the primary purpose is not to roll up 
large figures, but to educate, and this 
has been accomplished in the largest 
sense. 


PRACTICAL BANKING 


LOOKING AFTER DETAILS 


How the Installation of an Elevator Convenience and of Electrically Driven 
Doors Reflected Credit Upon a Bank’s Business Methods 


By G. P. Blackiston 


PPARENTLY insignificant details 

do not always receive the atten- 

tion that they merit. Banking institu- 
tions have been especially lax in recog- 
nizing and putting into effect those 
minor but important details that concern 
the welfare of their patrons. The fol- 
lowing account of what the People’s 
Savings Bank of Pittsburgh has done to 
make its banking quarters agreeable and 
convenient, is suggestive of what every 
bank might accomplish if more thought 
and attention were given to little things. 


Evevator LiGuts. 


In each of the four elevators of the 
building floor lights have been installed. 
These consist of electric bulbs, one at 
the lower right hand corner of each 
door, nearest to the operator’s side of 
the car. As the car is stopped at a floor 
the light flashes and continues to burn 
until the car is started. The bank man- 
agement has also given attention to the 
elevator service between the various 
floors and banking rooms. This may 
seem but a slight improvement, but a 
hundred and one advantages can be fig- 
ured as resulting directly from it. 

Everybody knows the timidity with 


which many people enter an elevator. 
Many consider it nothing more than a 
bit of the devil’s mechanism, built and 
operated to trap the unsuspecting pub- 
lic and endangering life and limb. This 
is especially true of country people, 
some perhaps who have seen an elevator 
for the first time in their lives. Other 
people, whose sight is not as good as it 
might be, have been seen lifting the foot 
in an uncertain manner preparatory to 
entering the elevator. The floor is com- 
paratively dark and they have a certain 
hesitancy about stepping into a convey- 
ance, poised between heaven and earth, 
not knowing whether its floor is directly 
in line with the floor they are on or not. 
The floor lights throw a_ brilliancy 
over the doorway, showing just where 
the elevator floor is and just how far a 
person must step to enter safely. Old 
people, country folk and those with de- 
fective eyesight, enter with more confi- 
dence because of it. The signal lights 
for the stopping of up-going and down- 
going cars remain the same, the floor 
lights simply being used to light up the 
doorway when the elevator reaches a cer- 
tain floor and the door is flung open. 
The elevator operators in the building 
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were the first to see the advantages of 
the floor lights. They have testified 
that numerous patrons have remarked 
about them and in each and every case 
the remarks were in the nature of com- 
pliments to the management of the 
bank. The elevator operators are in 
the best position to witness the effect 
they have had and each has reported 
that the more timid people who ride on 
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The customers who have seen the 
elevator floor lights and know why they 
have been placed there, appreciate that 
the bank is trying to provide safe ac- 
commodations for them. The deduc- 
tion immediately follows that if a bank 
is so careful about the little things, 
which appear too insignificant to merit 
attention at the hands of other places of 
business, that bank is the one that is 


Motor Driven Revolving Doors of 
Peoples’ Savings Bank, Pittsburgh 


the elevators now do so with more confi- 
dence. 

The installation of the floor lights 
cannot be construed as an improvement 
in the elevator service alone. The busy 
business man who is used to riding on 
elevators and is not timid about entering 
them is not benefited by the unusual 
brilliancy thrown upon the floor when 
the car reached a floor, but his attention 
is attracted, and if he doesn’t grasp 
their significance, he makes it his busi- 
ness to find out why they have been in- 
stalled. 

But the timid ones, who suffer with 
cold shivers down their backs whenever 
they board an elevator, are now shown 
just where and how far they are re- 
quired to step to reach safety. The 
floor of the car and the entrance is 
flooded with light, so that even the per- 
son with defective eyesight is able to 
see what he is doing. 


naturally more careful of the accounts 
which its patrons have placed in_ its 
hands for safe-keeping. 


Automatic Revo.tvine Doors. 


The installation of the automatic re- 
volving doors was quite simple, as the 
work consisted of nothing more or less 
than the transformation of the old- 
fashioned kind into two of automatic 
operation by means of a pair of electric 
motors. 

The old doors at the entrance to the 
banking rooms were retained in place. 
They were of the revolving kind, but it 
appeared to the management that it re- 
quired too much effort on the part of 
the patron to push them around so that 
an entrance might be effected. The piv- 
otal rod of each door was simply con- 
nected with an electric motor, which fur- 
nished the power to keep them con- 
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stantly in motion. A plate at the top 
of each door was connected by a belt to 
another plate, set upon a metal disc, 
which was connected with a motor. 

Provision was made for accidents 
liable to happen to those, who unfami- 
liar with the door, essayed to effect an 
entrance at a pace too slow. There is a 
chance for clothing to become caught, 
but there is absolutely no danger of a 
serious accident taking place. A slight 
pressure on the handle of the door is 
enough to slip the belt and allow the 
door to remain stationary. The clothing 
having been rescued, the pressure on 
the handle is released and the door con- 
tinues to revolve as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

As yet the new departure in revolving 
doors has not been imitated by any 
bank in Pittsburgh, and thus they are of 
greater value, because they are an in- 
teresting novelty. 


FORGERY BONDS — A NEW DE- 
PARTURE IN FINANCIAL 
INSURANCE 


By James P. Gardner 


HERE has come to the attention of 
bankers within recent months a 
new form of insurance, known as a 
Forgery Bond. The bond or policy is 
very broad in its scope, and is designed 
to protect banks against any loss due to 
payments on forged instruments of any 
nature. 

This new departure in insurance has 
already proved to be popular, and as 
the plan becomes known there will un- 
doubtedly be a large amount of this 
business written. 

Searcely a day passes but the news- 
papers chronicle some case of forgery 
that has become exposed, and there un- 
doubtedly are ‘many cases of fraud of 
this nature that are not brought to the 
notice of the public. 

The subject of forgery is one ever 
present in the mind of a diligent banker, 
for he knows not when or from what 
quarter he may be threatened or at what 
moment a demand may be made upon 
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him for the payment of a forged in- 
strument. 

The policy, or bond as it is known, 
covers any loss the bank may sustain by 
reason of any payment which it may 
make in cash or by check, draft or other 
payment through forgery during the 
regular office hours of the insured. The 
policy also covers forgery in connection 
with notes, bills of lading, warehouse or 
storage receipts, or any other negotia- 
ble instrument bearing the forged sig- 
nature of the payee or proper endorser 
thereon. 

This form of insurance does not cover 
loss sustained through counterfeit 
money or for what might be termed dis- 
honesty within the bank. The usual 
method of bonding employes and offi- 
cials and special policies cover this 
field. 

There is a wide opportunity for this 
ingenious form of insurance, which af- 
fords protection to banks and _ espe- 
cially to the large banks through which 
an ever-increasing volume of work 
passes, much of which by necessity can- 


Gouverneur, N. Y., april 21, 391€ 


TAKE NOTICE: 


Payable at 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF GOUVERNEUR 


and endorsed by you, was by me, this evening pre- 
sented at said bank, and payment thereof demand- 
ed, which was refused. Whereupon, said check was 
by*me PROTESTED for non-payment and the holders 
look to you for the payment thereof, and for all 
damages. expenses, etc. 7 


SYK 


Notary Public 


Richard Doe 


Somewhere 


Wova Scotia 


Sample of a protest notice adopted to success- 
ful use by the First National Bank of Gou- 
verneur, N. Y. This is of a size that requires 
but one fold, hence the address appears 
correctly at the opening and enclosure mis- 
takes are reduced to a minimum 
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not have the careful scrutiny essential 
to safety. At some point, in some un- 
guarded moment, a check will slip 
through, a forged bill of lading be 
negotiated, that may entail a heavy loss 
to the bank. The recent forgeries of 
bills of lading in a Southern city, 
reaching an enormous amount, and ex- 
tending through several States, and 
causing great anxiety abroad, may well 
awaken in the minds of business men 
the necessity of proper protection in 
every branch of negotiable instruments, 
and of availing themselves of every 
safeguard. 

In an article treating the subject at 
large and in a general way it is not 
within its scope to quote details or fig- 
ures that would savor too much of ad- 
vertising, and yet it is well within the 
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purpose of this journal to bring to light 
every new feature in banking that will 
serve to strengthen their internal man- 
agement. The editor will be pleased to 
give figures and further data to those 
interested. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks, savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in Toe Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor wil 
be paid for on publication. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


NEW TRUST COMPANY ASSOCIATIONS 


ISCONSIN and Massachusetts 
have recently entered the ranks 
of the States having trust company as- 
sociations. In Wisconsin the movement 
was led by Oliver C. Fuller, president of 
the Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee, and first vice-president of the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Aside from the 
ordinary advantages of such an organi- 
zation in other States, the marked ten- 
dency in Wisconsin to rigidly restrict the 
functions of trust companies affords a 
special reason for its formation there. 
The Massachusetts Trust Company 
Association was formed in April. In 
this State trust companies have recently 
been the object of new legislation im- 
posing increased tax burdens, which are 
regarded by them as excessive and un- 
fair. In particular, the heavy taxation 
of trust property held by such compan- 
ies is considered one of the chief reasons 


why they have not accumulated a larger 
In Mas- 


sachusetts, too, the individual trustee is 


amount of fiduciary business. 


pretty well established in popular favor, 
and there is occasion for a long-contin- 
ued campaign to demonstrate the supe- 
riority of the corporate trustee. The 
mutual savings bank is also well estah- 
lished in this State, so that the trust 
companies have very active competition 
for savings accounts. The reserve re- 
quirements for trust companies are high; 
and altogether the trust companies have 
ample reason for forming an aggressive 
organization to look after their interests. 

The officers of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation are as follows: President, 
Philip Stockton, president Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston; vice-presidents, 
J. G. Mackintosh, president Springfield 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Spring- 
field, and Allen Forbes, vice-president 
State Street Trust Company, Boston; 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


secretary and treasurer, A. C. Ratshe- 
sky, president United States Trust Com- 
pany, Boston. 


NEW BANKING DEPARTMENTS 


ARYLAND and Virginia have re- 
cently adopted legislation creat- 
ing State banking departments. The 
Maryland law follows many of the pro- 
visions of the New York and Massachu- 
setts statutes, establishing a State de- 
partment with a Superintendent of 
Banking, providing an adequate reserve 
and various restrictions which experi- 
ence in other States has demonstrated 
the value of. Trust companies, with 
other banks, are brought under the juris- 
diction of the department. 

In Virginia the department is under 
the charge of an examiner, with a salary 
of $3,000 a year. He has an assistant 
examiner, with necessary office force. 
The law goes into effect on June 8, and 
it is said that it will abolish private 
banking, except those bankers or firms 
which were in existence on January 1, 
1910. All State banking institutions, 
including trust companies, are under the 
authority of the department, which must 
examine each corporation at least once 
each year. The funds of the depart- 
ment are to be raised by assessment fixed 
according to the total assets of the in- 
stitutions examined. The declaration of 
dividends is prohibited until the surplus 
equals ten per centum of the capital. 

The Kentucky Legislature passed a 
bill for the establishment of a State de- 
partment in March; but it was vetoed 
bv the Governor (A. E. Willson), main- 
ly on the ground that too much power 
was placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. 


IN CHICAGO 


HE custom of maintaining a na- 
tional bank and a trust company 
controlled and managed by the same in- 
terests is already well started in Chi- 
cago, and has recently been more estab- 
lished through the organization by the 
Commercial National Bank of the Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank. This 
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company was organized in April with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000. W. Irving 
Osborne is president, and Charles C. 
Wilson, cashier. 

In May two new institutions began 
business under a similar alliance—the 
LaSalle Street National Bank and the 
LaSalle Street Trust Company. The 
officers of the bank include Senator 
William Lorimer, president; C. Claven, 
cashier, and William Lorimer, Jr., secre- 
tary. The First National Bank and the 


First Savings & Trust Company con- 
tinue to prosper, and in April their capi- 
tals were increased to $10,000,000 and 
$2,500,000, respectively. 


RECOVERY 
. j ‘HE complete recovery of the Knick- 


erbocker Trust Company and the 
Trust Company of America, of New 
York, from the effects of the panic of 
1907, is a matter of gratification to 
trust companies and banks throughout 
the country; for these two institutions 
were the ones which bore the brunt of 
the trouble during the first days of the 
panic. The Trust Company of Ameri- 
ca resumed dividends in 1908, paid nine 
and one-half per cent. in 1909, and paid 
a quarterly dividend on April 1, 1910, at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum. 
The rehabilitation of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company was completed when, 
on March 14, 1910, its capital was in- 
creased from $1,200,000 to $3,200,000, 
its outstanding “Series A” certificates 
were called for payment, and the com- 
pany became free to resume dividend 
payments. 

The terrific strain to which these in- 
stitutions were put at the time of the 
panic may be judged from the fact that 
the deposits of the Trust Company of 
America fell from $64,124,995, on Au- 
gust 22, 1907, to $20,193,402, on De- 
cember 19, 1907—a loss of sixty-eight 
per cent. in less than four months. The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company having 
suspended, did not report on December 
19. 1907, but between August 22, 1907, 
and June 17, 1908—the first call after 
its resumption on March 26, 1908—its 
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deposits fell from $62,114,992 to $35,- 
378,490. 

On March 25. 1910, the Trust Com- 
pany of America reported total re- 
sources, $35,368,696; deposits, $26,639,- 
227; surplus and profits, $6,459,801; 
capital, $2,000,000. The Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, total resources, $43,- 
918,323; deposits, $34,461,469; surplus 
and profits, $6,486,674; capital, $2,400,- 
000. The first-named company began 
business in 1895 and the latter in 1884. 


INNOVATIONS 
C ERTAIN of the trust companies of 


New York maintain offices in Lon- 
don and other foreign cities, and in 
order to get an exact statement of the 
condition of these companies, Superin- 
tent of Banks Cheney has arranged to 
conduct examinations of the home and 
foreign offices simultaneously. This step 
is in line with sound methods of exam- 
ination. It has met with the approval 
of the companies concerned, and a be- 


The 


ginning has already been made. 
examinations of the foreign offices are 


conducted by chartered accountants 
there selected by and working under the 
general guidance of Superintendent 
Cheney. Another new thing in the de- 
partment is the establishment of the po- 
sition of real estate appraiser, whose du- 
ties include the appraisement of the real 
estate holdings of liquidating banks. 


MERGERS 


HE tendency, which we have here- 

tofore noted in these columns, to in- 
crease the size of trust companies in the 
larger cities through the merger of ex- 
isting companies, still continues. In our 
April number we gave a sketch of the 
new Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, formed by the merger of the Old 
Colony Trust Company and the City 
Trust Company, the new institution tak- 
ing a place as one of the largest trust 
companies in the country. Its first state- 
ment since the consolidation, that of 
March 29, 1910, showed aggregate re- 


sources of $81,906,263, the deposits 
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amounting to $69,430,575. Another re- 
cent merger is that of the Baltimore 
Trust & Guarantee Company and the 
International Trust Company of Balti- 
more, the consolidated company being 
known as The Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany, with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $2,500,000. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


N May 2 the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association met at Atlantic City for the 
consideration of the program for the 
coming national convention and_ the 
transaction of other business. The 
membership of the section was reported 
at 1,023, which is an increase over last 
year of 92, and is the largest member- 
ship in the history of the section. The 
committee on protective laws reported 
a continuance of active campaigning for 
the protection of the word “Trust” in 
titles of corporations, and for better 
State supervision and examination. 
Although no official statement regard- 
ing it has been given out, it is under- 
stood that the principal topic of discus- 
sion was the proposed segregation of 
savings deposits in trust companies and 
in State and national banks. Consider- 
able opposition is said to have developed 
to the segregation plan, the chief argu- 
ments advanced concerning the changes 
that would be required in the method of 
investment of the savings funds. This 
question bids fair to be much in the 
minds of trust company men during the 
present year. 


. LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


HE Banxers Macazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each 

of the large cities of the country to se- 

cure subscriptions and to act as a general 
representative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


LAW RESTRICTING RIGHT TO 
DO BANKING BUSINESS TO 
CORPORATION—VALIDITY OF. 

WEED ert at. vs. BERGH et at. 

SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, 

i. 1910. 

The statute of Wisconsin which makes 
it unlawful for any person, copartnership, 
association, or corporation to do a banking 
business without being incorporated as either 


a national, state, mutual savings or trust 
company bank, is constitutional and valid. 


HIS was an action in equity 
brought by a _ private banking 
partnership against the banking com- 
missioner and the district attorney of 
Waupaca county to restrain those of- 
ficials from enforcing chapter 285, 
Laws 1909, requiring all private bank- 
ing concerns to incorporate on the 
ground that the law is unconstitutional. 
The plaintiffs appeal from an or- 
der sustaining a general demurrer to 
the complaint. By the complaint it 
was alleged that the plaintiffs were 
copartners, and had been such for 
many years, engaged in the lumber. 
farming, and milling business at Wey- 
auwega, Wis., and since 1870 had also 
been doing a_ banking business at 
Weyauwega, consisting of receiving de- 
posits, discounting and _ negotiating 
notes, buying and selling exchange, 
etc.; that in 1873, they organized a 
corporation with a capital stock of $30,- 
000, called the Weed & Gumaer Manu- 
facturing Company, to carry on their 
general business, which corporation 
keeps separate books of account and has 
assets consisting of unincumbered real 
estate, mills, and other property in and 
about Weyauwega worth $160,000; 
that the copartnership had on deposit 
with it as private bankers upwards of 
$250,000, and had loaned out over 
$200,000 on first-class securities, many 
of which would not come due till after 
September 1, 1909; that they passed 
successfully through the panics of 1893 


FEB. 


and 1907, and had the confidence and 
respect of the community; that the de- 
fendant Bergh, as state banking com- 
missioner, and the defendant Severson, 
as district attorney, threatened that, 
unless the plaintiffs incorporate or go 
out of the banking business, they would 
cause criminal warrants to be issued 
and prosecute the plaintiffs under chap- 
ter 285, Laws 1909; that, in order to 
comply with that law, it would be neces- 
sary for plaintiffs to incorporate in a 
sum in excess of $150,000 or to imme- 
diately convert their real estate and 
chattel holdings into personal property; 
and that to attempt such a thing would 
result in forced sales at inadequate 
prices, confiscation of their property, 
destruction of their business and _ ir- 
reparable damage; that the law violated 
the following provisions of the Consti- 
tution of Wisconsin, viz.: Article 1, § 
1: “All men are born equally free and 
independent and have certain inherent 
rights, among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Article 
1, § 8: “No person shall be held to 
answer for criminal offense without due 
process of law.” Article 1, § 13: “The 
property of no person shall be taken 
for public use without just compensa- 
tion therefor.” Article 1, § 
“The blessings of a free government 
can only be maintained by a firm ad- 
herence to justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, frugality and virtue, and by fre- 
quent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples.” 

It was also contended that the law 
also violated the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which inhibits any state from depriving 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, and from 
denying to any person the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Winstow, C. J. (Omitting part of 
opinion): Chapter 285 of the Laws of 
1909, adds three sections to the general 
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banking laws of the state, numbered, 
respectively, 2024—78], 2024—78m, 
2024—78n. 

The first of these sections provides 
that “the solicting, receiving, or ac- 
cepting of money, or its equivalent, on 
deposit as a regular business by any 
person, copartnership, association, or 
corporation shall be deemed to be do- 
ing a banking business, whether such 
deposit is made subject to check or is 
evidenced by a certificate of deposit, a 
pass book, a note, a receipt, or other 
writing, provided that nothing herein 
shall apply to or include money left 
with an agent pending investment in 
real estate or securities for, or on ac- 
count, of, his principal.” 

The second of the sections named 
makes it unlawful for any person, co- 
partnership, association, or corporation 
to do a banking business without being 
incorporated as either a national, state, 
mutual savings, or trust company bank, 
and makes a violation of the provision 
a misdemeanor punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both. 

The third of the sections provides 
that any person, copartnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation doing business in 
the state as defined in the act may in- 
corporate as a state bank on or before 
September 1, 1909, as provided in sec- 
tion 2024-55 of the Statutes. 

The act was approved June 3, 1909, 
and published on the following day. 
The general banking law of the state 
(section 2015 to section 2024-81, San- 
born’s St. Supp. 1906) was passed 
as chapter 234, Laws 1903, and was 
amended by chapter 109, Laws 1905, 
and these laws, as well as the amend- 
ment now uder consideration, were 
passed supposedly pursuant to the 
terms of the amendment to section 4, 
article 11, of the Constitution adopted 
at the general election of 1902, autho- 
rizing the Legislature by two-thirds 
vote of the members elect of each house 
to enact a general banking law “for 
the creation of banks and for the reg- 
ulation and supervision of the bank- 
ing business.” 

The plaintiffs claim that the act of 
1909 is unconstitutional on two general 
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grounds: First, because every citizen 
has a common-law right to transact a 
banking business, and the law in ques- 
tion amounts to a prohibition of that 
right; second, because the law in ques- 
tion fixes so short a time within which 
the plaintiffs must convert their private 
institution into an incorporated insti- 
tution that it cannot be obeyed without 
a ruinous sacrifice of property amount- 
ing to practical confiscation. 

1. There are some fundamental 
propositions so well settled that it is 
only necessary to state them. Among 
these are the following: First, bank 
ing is a common-law right pertaining 
equally to every member of the com- 
munity; second, being a common-law 
right, it cannot be prohibited under a 
Constitution like ours, which recognizes 
the right and grants power to the Legis 
lature to regulate and supervise it: 
third, under such a Constitution as ours, 
banking may be regulated so far as may 
be reasonably necessary to secure the 
public welfare and safety, but it must 
be true regulation, not prohibition un- 
der the guise of regulation. (1 Morse 
on Banks and Banking, § 13). 

With these principles in mind, it 
seems evident that the ultimate question 
under this head is whether the require 
ment that all who wish to enter into 
the business should incorporate is in 
fact regulation or prohibition masque- 
rading as regulation. 

The question is not whether it be the 
wisest form of regulation, or whether 
it be a form which commends itself to 
the judgment as ideal, but whether it 
be in fact a bona fide form of regula- 
tion with some reasonable adaptation 
to meet and overcome any evils or 
dangers to the public which may lurk 
in unrestrained exercise of banking 
rights by individuals. We think it is. 
If it should be granted that individual! 
bankers may be successfully subjected 
to all the provisions as to visitation, in 
spection, examination, and the making 
of reports to the same extent as cor 
porations, it still must be conceded tha‘ 
there are at least two well-defined dan 
gers to the public which are and must lb: 
present in private banking which ar: 
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eliminated in corporate banking. The 
first of these is the danger that the 
private banker, by engaging in outside 
business ventures, may subject his bank- 
ing assets to the claims of business 
creditors, and thus greatly prejudice, 
if not destroy, the remedies of bank de- 
positors, and the second is the danger 
and inconvenience which is likely to 
result when a private banker dies and 
the business has to be temporarily sus- 
pended for the purpose of probating the 
estate, involving perhaps destruction of 
public confidence and a run on the in- 
stitution. 

Both of these dangers are quite real 
and serious, and both are quite effect- 
ually eliminated in the case of a cor- 
poration whose business enterprises are 
strictly limited to banking, and which 
does not dies. It will not avail to say 


that possibly remedies might be de- 
vised to meet these inherent dangers 
arising in individual banking by other 
forms of regulation, though we are in- 
clined to think that this would be very 
difficult of accomplishment without over- 


stepping some of the constitutional 
guarantees of rights to the citizen, if, 
as matter of fact, the requirement of 
incorporation is a form of regulation 
reasonably calculated to meet and rem- 
edy these difficulties, though not in the 
wisest way, it must be sustained as an 
exercise of the police power. 

We have been referred to but one case 
which holds the contrary doctrine, viz., 
State vs. Scougal, 3 S. D. 55; which, 
indeed, holds that an act requiring in- 
corporation as a condition of doing 
banking is unconstitutional. The dis- 
cussion of the question there is long 
and learned, but not convincing to us. 
It is to be noted, further, that the Con- 
stitution of South Dakota contains an 
unusual provision which figures largely 
in the result. This provision is to the 
effect that no law shall grant to any 
citizen, class of citizens, or corpora- 
tions, privileges or immunities which on 
the same terms shall not equally belong 
to all citizens or corporations. The 
weight of decision as well as text-book 
authority is the other way, however. (1 
Morse on Banks, § 13; 5 Cye. 433; 
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Boon on Banking, § 10; State vs. Wood- 
manse, 1 N. D. 246; Myers vs. Bank, 20 
Ohio, 283). 

The objection that the law absolute- 
ly prohibits an incividual banker from 
doing business, and hence cannot be con- 
sidered as valid regulation, is plausible, 
but not convicing. Many police regu- 
lations have the effect of prohibiting a 
business unless certain conditions are 
first complied with. The Legislature 
says: “If you wish to engage in this 
quasi public business of banking, you 
must first secure a corporate charter.” 
It does not say: “You cannot go into 
it, but you must go into it in a certain 
way which is deemed the safest for the 
public.” The obtaining of a bank char- 
ter is made by the act practically a mat- 
ter of course. 

Three adult residents of the state 
may at any time associate together, ex- 
ecute the required articles and file them, 
and the corporation is formed. The 
danger that any citizen who wishes to 
go into the banking business will be 
unable to find two other adult residents 
who will be willing to join in executing 
the written articles of incorporation is 
so small as to be negligible. People can 
do banking as before, except that they 
must do it by means of a corporate or- 
ganization. This is regulation not pro- 
hibition. | (Commonwealth vs. Vroo- 
man, 164 Pa. 306; People vs. Loew, 19 
Mise. Rep. 248). 

The scope of the act under consid- 
eration, and the question as to the kinds 
of business which it covers, are consid- 
ered in the case of MacLaren vs. State 
(decided herewith) 124 N. W. 667. As 
the act, under any possible construction, 
unquestionably applies to the business 
transacted by the appellants, it becomes 
unnecessary to consider in this opinion 
what other business operations it may 
cover. 

2. The act gives but three months in 
which to convert a private bank into a 
corporate bank, and the complaint al- 
leges that the plaintiffs will be obliged 
either to incorporate in a sum exceeding 
$150,000 as a capitalization or imme- 
diately convert their real estate and 
chattels into money at forced sales 
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which would entail great loss and prac- 
tical confiscation. 

The complaint alleges that the de- 
posits of the bank aggregate $250,000 
and the loans and discounts on_first- 
class securities, including loans to the 
Weed & Gumaer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, corporation, exceed $200,000. 
The amount of cash and other assets is 
not stated. In villages having less than 
1500 inhabitants (of which class Wey- 
auwega is one), the capital stock of a 
bank is not required to be more than 
$10,000. Section 2024-6, Sanborn’s 
St. Supp. 1906. The allegation that in 
order to incorporate under the law the 
plaintiffs will be obliged to capitalize 
at $150,000, or dispose of their real 
property apparently has no foundation, 
unless it means that as private bankers 
they have loaned to their corporation so 
large a sum that under the provisions of 
section 2024-32, they must have a cap- 
italization of that amount in order that 
the loans to a single corporation will not 
exceed that fraction of the capital stock 
which that section prescribes, viz., 30 


per cent. of capital and surplus or 50 
per cent. in case such percentage is ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the di- 
rectors. 

If this be the case, still we fail to see 
how the sacrifice of the plaintiffs’ prop- 


erty is necessitated. According to the 
complaint, the corporation has $160,000 
worth of unincumbered real and _ per- 
sonal property. It goes without saying 
that loans on this property can be read- 
ily obtained at reasonable rates of in- 
terest on long or short time as the plain- 
tiffs may desire, which would enable 
them to reduce their bank loans to any 
figure which may seem best. All the 
time necessary to convert their property 
into money at the most favorable prices 
may thus be obtained. 
Order affirmed. 


DEPARTMENT STORE RECEIl- 
ING DEPOSITS. 

MacLAREN vs. STATE. 
SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 
1, 1910. 

A department store receiving deposits of 
money, which may be withdrawn in cash, 
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or used by the depositor for the purchase 
of goods at the store, is doing a banking 
business within the statute of Wisconsin. 


IMBEL BROS., a foreign corpora- 
tion, carried on a large depart- 
ment store in the city of Milwaukee, and 
the plaintiff in error was the general 
manager of its business at that place. 
The corporation maintained what was 
termed a “deposit purchase depart- 
ment.” Persons desiring to deposit 
money with the corporation might do so 
to the amount of $500. Interest at the 
rate of four per cent. was allowed on all 
deposits left three months, and interest 
was credited on balances on January 
1, May 1 and September 1 of each year. 
The depositor might purchase goods at 
the store against the amount of his de- 
posit, or might withdraw the same at 
any time in cash without notice. The 
corporation failed to comply with the 
provisions of the State Banking Law, 
and the plaintiff in error was arrested 
and convicted for violating that law. 

Barnes, J.: Most of the questions 
raised by the plaintiff in error, herein- 
after called the defendant, are passed 
upon adversely to his contention in 
Weed vs. Berg (decided herewith). In 
addition to the points there raised and 
decided, it is urged that Gimbel Bros., 
the corporation employing the defend- 
ant, was not engaged in the banking 
business and that the Legislature could 
not declare that the mere receipt of de- 
posits constituted such business. The 
right of the Legislature to reasonably 
regulate the business of the corporation 
in so far as it extended to receiving 
moneys on deposit is conceded, but it is 
urged that sections 2024—78]l, 2024— 
78m, and 2024—78n (chapter 285, 
Laws 1909) do not constitute valid reg- 
ulations, but in fact amount to prohibi- 
tion. 

By section 2024—78]1 the soliciting, 
receiving, or accepting of money on 
deposit as a regular business by a per- 
son or corporation is declared to be a 
banking business, whether such deposit 
is made subject to check or is evidenced 
by a certificate of deposit, a passbook, 
a note, a receipt, or other writing. 
Gimbel Bros. opened a “deposit pur- 
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chase department,” received moneys up 
to $500 from any one desiring to de- 
posit with it, issued passbooks evidenc- 
ing such deposits, paid interest on the 
amounts deposited, and paid the prin- 
cipal sum deposited, with interest there- 
on, on demand, in money or goods, at 
the election of the depositor. 

The facts established satisfy every 
call of the statute, and the corporation 
was doing a banking business if the acts 
done in themselves constituted the car- 
rying on of a banking business or if the 
Legislature had the right to say that 
such acts constituted a banking business. 

Banking, in its most enlarged sense, 
includes the business of receiving de- 
posits, paying checks, loaning money, 
dealing in bills of exchange, etc., be- 
sides that of issuing paper money. 
Boone on Banking, § 3, and cases cited. 
If a bank must transact the various 
kinds of business enumerated in the 


above definition in order to be a bank 
at all, it is apparent that we have no 
such institutions as State banks in Wis- 
consin, because such banks are not per- 


mitted to issue paper money. But the 
word is popularly and correctly used in 
a much more restricted sense. 

In modern times we have a variety of 
institutions that do a banking business 
in the popular sense, although the func- 
tions performed by them may be widely 
variant, and none of them may be do- 
ing all of the kinds of business included 
in the above definition. The business 
conducted by national banks differs 
from that done by State banks, in that 
the latter are not banks of issue, while 
the savings banks do not usually per- 
form all of the kinds of business trans- 
acted by other banks. 

Trust companies that receive deposits 
and make loans perform two of the most 
important functions that are performed 
by banks generally, and for obvious 
reasons they are subject to regulation 
to the same extent that banks are. 
Morse in his work on Banking (volume 
1, § 2) says that, in order to have a 
bank, “it is essential that there should 
be a place where as a regular business 
the money of others is received on gen- 
eral deposit. There must be a combina- 
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tion of moneys, a joint fund, as a pri- 
mary condition of the existence of a 
bank or banker, or the transaction of 
banking business.”’ 

A bank is defined by Webster as ‘“‘an 
establishment for the custody, loan, ex- 
change, or issue, of money, and for 
facilitating the transmission of funds 
by drafts or bills of exchange; an in- 
stitution incorporated for performing 
one or more of such functions.” The 
same authority defines a bank of de- 
posit as one “which receives money for 
safe-keeping.”’ 

In Oulton vs. Savings Institution, 17 
Wall, 109, 118, the court said: ‘“‘Banks 
in the commercial sense are of three 
kinds, to wit: (1) Of deposit; (2) of 
discount; (3) of circulation. Strictly 
speaking, the term ‘bank’ implies a 
place for the deposit of money, as that 
is the most obvious purpose of such an 
institution. 

“Originally the business of banking 
consisted only in receiving deposits, 
such as bullion, plate, and the like, for 
safe-keeping until the depositor should 
see fit to draw it out for use, but the 
business in the progress of events was 
extended, and bankers assumed to dis- 
count bills and notes and to loan money 
upon mortgage, pawn, or other security, 
and at a still later period to issue notes 
of their own intended as a circulating 
currency and a medium of exchange in- 
stead of gold and silver. 

“Modern bankers frequently exercise 
any two or even all three of those func- 
tions, but it is still true that an institu- 
tion prohibited from exercising any 
more than one of those functions is a 
bank in the strictest commercial sense.” 
“Banks are said to be of three kinds, 
viz., of deposit, of discount, and of cir- 
culation. They generally exercise all 
of these functions.” 1 Bouvier, p. 217. 
The following additional authorities 
hold, correctly we think, that any per- 
son or corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness carried on by banks of deposit or 
of discount or of circulation is doing a 
banking business, although but one of 
those functions may be exercised. (Cur- 
tis vs. Leavitt, 15 N. Y. 9, 56; Reed vs. 
People, 125 Ill. 592, 596; People vs. 
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Bartow, 6 Cow. [N. Y.] 290; Hamilton 
National Bank vs. American L. & T. 
Co., 66 Neb. 67.) 

The term “banking” is generally 
used in its enlarged sense, but it may 
also be used in a more narrow and re- 
stricted sense. There is no doubi as to 
the sense in which the Legislature in- 
tended to use the term here, because it 
says that the receiving of deposits as a 
regular business shall constitute bank- 
ing. Independent of any constitutional 
authority, there is no doubt about the 
right of the Legislature to regulate 
banking, and neither is there any doubt 
about its right to regulate the business 
carried on by Gimbel Bros. in the way 
of receiving deposits, if it should be 
held not to be banking. 

The main purpose of regulating the 
banking business as the business is now 
carried on is to insure the safety of de- 
posits. The calamities that befall in- 
dividuals and communities as a result 
of bank failures are well known. The 


necessity for the regulation of establish- 
ments carrying on the kind of business 


that Gimbel Bros. carries on is just as 
apparent as it is in the case of regular 
banking institutions. It receives de- 
posits to the amount of $500 from all 
persons desiring to leave money with it. 

The depositors may, if they wish, 
purchase goods with the money so de- 
posited, but they are not required to do 
so. It matters not that a depositor has 
never purchased a dollar’s worth of 
goods from the corporation, or that he 
never intends to. So long as he elects 
to allow his deposit to remain, he is al- 
lowed interest thereon at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum compounded 
every four months, and he may with- 
draw his money at any time he wishes 
on demand and without previous notice 
of intention to withdraw it. 

When the high financial standing of 
the corporation is considered, the in- 
ducement offered to depositors is not 
only attractive, but alluring. We think 
it would be no invasion of the domain 
of common knowledge to say that no 
bank or trust company doing business 
in the city of Milwaukee offers so in- 
viting a contract to the small investor 
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in the matter of interest rates and th: 
privilege of converting the indebtednes: 
to the depositor into cash. It was stipu 
lated as a fact that the “deposit pur- 
chase department” of Gimbel Bros. hac 
been in operation upwards of a year 
prior to the date upon which the al 
leged offense was committed, and that 
on said date there was deposited wit] 
said corporation $115,738.10 by 5,91: 
different depositors. That the amoun 
was not larger was probably due to th: 
fact that a limit was placed upon th: 
amount that might be deposited by : 
single person, and the further fact tha! 
the business of receiving deposits had 
not been in vogue a sufficient length ot 
time so that the community generally 
was advised of the fact that deposit: 
would be received and of the favorabl 
terms under which they were being re 
ceived. 

The payment of the highest rate of 
return to depositors that a safe invest 
ment of the funds intrusted to the car« 
of the recipient will admit of is highly 
commendable, and for obvious reasons 
should be encouraged, and there is m 
suggestion or suspicion of the inability 
of Gimbel Bros. to meet its obligaticns 
to its depositors. But most bankers 
would be honest if there were no laws 
regulating the banking business, and the 
great majority of them would carry on 
their businesses on safe and conserva 
tive lines. For such there is no neces- 
sity for regulation. It is for the dis 
honest, the careless, or the incompetent 
banker that regulative laws become es 
sential, and, inasmuch as it is necessary 
at all to resort to regulation, it must 
apply to all engaged in the transaction 
of the same kind of business under sub- 
stantially similar conditions. 

Conceding the entire solvency and 
ability of Gimbel Bros. to meet its ob 
ligations really proves nothing. Other 
large or small business establishments 
that are doing an unprofitable busines: 
and are perilously near the verge of in 
solvency may reach out for deposit 
with the hope and expectation of ar- 
resting the inevitable, anticipating 
brighter things from the future. 

There are few honest failures wher: 
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he insolvent does not believe that with 

: little more leniency on the part of his 
creditors and a little greater extension 
f his credit he will be able to meet his 
/bligations in full. Such a business es- 
ablishment might well increase the 
‘ates of interest to five or six per cent., 
ind place no limit at all on the amount 
hat would be received, or place one 
auch higher than that fixed in the pres- 
nt case. 

It is not difficult to surmise that, if 
he practice pursued by Gimbel Bros. 
vecame general with mercantile houses 
n a city like Milwaukee, their deposits 
vould in no long time equal or exceed 
he time deposits of the banks and trust 
*ompanies. Regulation must be carried 
m through the medium of general laws 
which often bear more heavily on some 
han on others owing to the circum- 
stances which surround them. 

If the general purpose of the law is 
regul: ition, and not the suppression of 
lawful business, the fact that some per- 
sons on whom it operates may have to 
reconstruct their methods of doing busi- 
ness, or cease doing business at all, does 
not render the law void. 

This court recently approved a rule 
abundantly supported by authority to 
the effect that the Legislature in enact- 
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ing a police regulation may include 
within the purview of the statute acts 
innocent in themselves and not a sub- 
ject of police regulation, where the in- 
clusion of the acts is necessary in the 
opinion of the Legislature in order to 
make the regulation effective. Pennell 
vs. State, 123 N. W. 115, and cases 
cited. 

Aside from what has been said, it be- 
ing conceded that the Legislature might 
regulate such business as Gimbel Bros. 
was carrying on in the way of receiving 
deposits (admittedly one of the prin- 
cipal functions of a bank), it was com- 
petent for the Legislature, considering 
the nature of the business, to define it as 
banking, if it were not such in fact, and 
to throw around it the general safe- 
guards provided for the banking busi- 
ness proper. However, we do not wish 
to be understood as holding that Gimbel 
Bros. might not receive money on de- 
posit by its patrons, where such money 
is deposited for the purpose of enabling 
the depositor to purchase goods from its 
store, and where the money is used for 
that purpose. The judgment of the cir- 
cuit court is correct, and should be af- 
firmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Donee, J., dissents. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


PRACTICE—PROMISSORY NOTE 
—PAYMENTS AFTER ACTION 
BROUGHT—COLLATERAL SE- 
CURITY. 

GorMAN vs. Copp (39 N. B. L. R., p. 

309). 


The M. Company owed the plaintiff 
$4,000 for which he held as collateral se- 
curity the defendant’s note for $3,000 made 
for the accommodation of the company, and 
some other collateral. After action brought 
mn the note the plaintiff received a dividend 
from the company, which had gone into 
liquidation, and realized on some of the 
ther collateral, but these facts were not 
pleaded. Verdict having been entered for 
he full amount of the note. 

Held, That the plaintiff was entitled to 
judgment for the full amount of the note. 
But the amount realized upon the collateral 


and some portion of the dividend should 
be credited upon the execution. 


HE facts appear sufficiently from 
the judgment of Chief Justice 
Barker as follows: 

JupGMENT (Barker, C.J.): This 
was an action on a promissory note made 
by the defendant, Copp, in favor of 
J. B. McManus, Limited, and for their 
accommodation. After the note came 
into the plaintiff's hands, J. B. Me- 
Manus, Ltd., failed and made a com- 
promise of wey 4 per cent. At the 
time they owed $4,000 to the plaintiff, 
$3,000 of which was secured by the 
note in question. The plaintiff also 
held some other negotiable paper as 
security. The plaintiff put in a claim 
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against the company for $4,000, under 
an agreement with the defendant that 
he might collect the dividend without 
prejudice to his right to collect the full 
amount of this $3,000 note. The de- 
fendant claimed that a proportion of 
the dividend was to be credited on this 
note. 

After the writ was issued in this ac- 
tion the plaintiff collected the dividend, 
amounting to over $1,200. He also col- 
lected some amounts on the other notes 
which he held as security, but all pay- 
were made after action was 
brought, and these facts were not 
pleaded. We think the order of the 
trial judge, entering a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount of the 
note, is right, but that the defendant 
would be entitled to be credited with 
the amount realized on the notes held 
as collateral. When the plaintiff issues 
his execution he must make the proper 
deductions, and if any question arises 
regarding the amount of such deduc- 
tions, or as to the handling of the securi- 
ties not being proper, or that a suffi- 
cient amount was not realized from 
them, the defendant can then make an 
application to this Court or take such 
other proceeding as may be proper. 
When the verdict was entered in this 
case, the defendant was not in a posi- 
tion to have any credits allowed him, 
and, therefore, judgment must be en- 
tered for the full amount. 

The motion for a new trial will be 
Rule for a new trial refused. 


ments 


refused. 


ESTOPPED — FORGERY — PROM- 
ISSORY NOTE—DUTY TO NO- 
TIFY HOLDER. 


CONNELL, ET AL., vs. SHaw (39 N. B. 
L. R., p. 267). 


On July 15, 1907, defendant received no- 
tice of dishonor of a note purporting to be 
endorsed by him and on October 7 this 
action was begun against him on the note. 
On November 26 defendant notified the 
plaintiff that his endorsement was forged 
by G. the maker. G. died on December 12, 
following. There was a genuine endorse- 
ment on the note by W. Co., and W. Co. 
was solvent. , 
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Held, Reversing the judgment of ¢| 
County Court judge, that the defenda 
was not estopped from denying his sign 
ture as the plaintiff had his remedy again 
W. Co. and against G.’s estate, and the lo 
of costs in this action was not such damag 
as would ground and estoppel. 


APPEAL from the Carleton count: 

court. The action was broug)h 
by the plaintiffs, as executors of th 
estate of the late L. P. Fisher, to r 
cover the amount due on a promissor 
note made by one Grant in favor of th, 
Woodstock Carriage Company and e1 
dorsed by them and the defendant 
Shaw. The note was dated June 1} 
1907, and was for the sum of $17. 
The defence set up was that the d 
fendant’s name on the note was a for 
gery by Grant, the maker. The jur 
found that the signature had _ bee 
forged, and a verdict was according] 
entered for the defendant. On a mo 
tion for a new trial, the judge set asid 
the verdict, on the ground of misdire: 
tion, and ordered a new trial, and thi 
is an appeal from that judgment. 

The note fell due on Monday, Jul) 
15, 1907, when notice of dishonor wa, 
given to the defendant. This action 
was commenced by summons, dated 
August 14, 1907, but it was not issued 
until October 7. The defendant did 
not repudiate his signature to the plaint 
iffs until November 26. Grant, the 
maker of the note, who was alleged to 
have forged the endorsement, was ill 
on November 26, when the plaintiffs 
first got notice of the forgery, and lhe 
continued ill until December 12, when 
he died. 

JupGMENT (Barker, C.J.): I think 
this appeal should be allowed, as there 
is no evidence whatever that the plaint 
iffs have been prejudiced by the d 
fendant’s silence, even assuming that Ii 
was under a duty to inform them of th: 
forgery at an earlier date than he did. 
The foundation of the doctrine o! 
estoppel lies in the fact that the part: 


relying upon it has, as a result of thy 
act, or conduct, or silence, or whatever 
it may be out of which the estopp: 
arises, sustained loss or been in son 
In Ewing \ 


material way injured. 
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The Dominion Bank (2), Davies, J., at 
p. 153, says: “Mere silence per se on 
the part of one who should speak is not, 
I grant, sufficient as an admission or 
adoption of liability, or as an estoppel 
to prevent him denying his signature. 
But such silence, coupled with material 
loss, or prejudice to the person who 
should have been informed and which 
prompt and _ reasonable information 
would have prevented, will so operate.” 

It is admitted that the Woodstock 
Carriage Co., which is liable as an en- 
dorser on this note, is perfectly well 
able to pay it, so that the plaintiffs can- 
not lose their money. If that were not 
30, the remedy against that company or 
against Grant has in no way been 
prejudiced by the defendant’s silence. 
The remedy against Grant is good 
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against his representatives; and he 
lived for over a fortnight after the 
plaintiffs knew of the forgery, during 
which time they took no proceedings, 
civil or criminal, against him. The 
only prejudice suggested is that if the 
plaintiffs had known of the forgery be- 
fore they brought this action they might 
not have brought it in and incurred 
costs. That is a mere speculation, 
which in this particular case is met by 
the fact that the most of the costs, in- 
cluding the trial, were incurred after 
they had notice of the forgery, in an 
endeavor to prove that the signature 
was genuine. Irrespective of that, such 
a possible loss in costs is not a prejudice 
in the recovery of the debt or in the 
enforcement of a remedy for the pur- 
pose. Appeal allowed with costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 
—DEDUCTIONS 


Cartuace, Int., April 30, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sir: We are informed that many 
of the national banks located in the State 
of Iowa, under a decision of the Supreme 
Court, of either that State or of the United 
States, take the view that they have the 
right to deduct from the assessed value of 
their capital stock and surplus, for pur- 
poses of taxation, whatever amount of 
United States bonds they carry on their 
books, either as an investment or for se- 
curity of circulation. 

Also that the national banks of Des 
Moines, Iowa, insisted on making such de- 
duction and that there is now a suit pend- 
ing to determine the question. 

Will you please give us your opinion on 
the question and inform us whether or not 
the question has been passed upon by the 
United States Supreme Court or by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Illinois, and if 
so what was the decision of these courts? 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: 
of the litigation of which our cor- 
respondent speaks. But it would seem 
that under the rulings of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the conten- 
tion referred to could hardly be main- 


We have not been apprised 


tained. None of the States attempt to 
tax the personal property belonging to 
a national bank, or require the bank to 
pay any tax upon its capital stock; for 
it was settled in an early case that such 
a tax would be void. (Van Allen vs. 
The Assessors, 3 Wallace, 573.) But 
the National Bank Act expressly au- 
thorizes the States to tax the shares of 
stock in the hands of the shareholders. 
(Rev. Stat. U. S., Sec. 5219.) The dif- 
ference between a tax on capital stock 
and a tax on the shares is thus ex- 
plained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States: “The interest of the 
shareholder entitles him to participate 
in the net profits earned by the bank in 
the employment of its capital, during 
the existence of its charter, in propor- 
tion to the number of his shares, and 
upon its dissolution or termination, to 
his proportion of the property that may 
remain of the corporation after the pay- 
ment of its debts. This is a distinct 
independent interest or property, held 
by the shareholder like any other prop- 
erty that may belong to him. Now, it 
is this interest which the Act of Con- 
gress has left subject to- taxation by 
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the States, under the limitations pre- 
scribed.” 

And as the tax is upon the shares, 
and not upon the capital stock, it is not 
necessary in estimating the value of the 
shares, that any deduction should be 
made for that portion of the capital 
which is invested in United States bonds 
or other non-taxable securities. (Van 
Allen vs. The Assessors, supra; Me- 
chanics National Bank vs. Baker, 65 
N. J. Law, 113.) 

The only ground upon which such a 
deduction could be successfully claimed 
would be that the State law authorizes 
it to be made in assessing the shares of 
stock in other moneyed corporations, in 
which case there would be a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the State institutions in 
violation of the provision of the Na- 
tional Bank act “that the taxation [on 
national bank stock] shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of the State.” (Rev. 
Stat. U. S., Sect. 5219.) 


A full discussion of the subject will 


be found in the following cases: Mer- 
cantile Nat. Bank vs. New York, 121 
U. S., 138; Jenkins vs. Neff, 186 U. S., 
230; Talbott vs. Silver Bow County, 
139 U. S., 438; Palmer vs. McMahon, 
133 U. S., 660; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Chapman, 173 U. S., 205; Commercial 
Nat. Bank vs. Chambers, 182 U. S., 
556; Owensboro Nat. Bank vs. Owens- 
boro, 173 U. S., 664; Farmers & Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank vs. Hoffman, 93 Iowa, 
119. 


RIGHT OF BANK TO SET OFF DE- 
POSIT AGAINST UNMATURED 
NOTE OF INSOLVENT 
DEPOSITOR 

PortLanp, Me., May 16, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sir: As a subscriber to your valu- 
able publication, we beg to ask the follow- 
ing question, viz: 

Does the Minnesota state law permit a 
national bank which is a creditor of an in- 
solvent depositor, to claim a deposit bal- 
ance standing to the credit of said depositor 
as an offset for its claim against him which 
is in the nature of a loan represented by 
his notes discounted, but not due at time 
of his failure? CasHier. 
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Answer: We do not find that this que 
tion has ever been decided by a Minn: 
sota court in any reported decision. Bi 
other State courts have held that in equit 
a bank may set off against a customer 
deposit the amount of his note held b 
the bank, though the same is not y: 
due. (Kentucky Flour Co. vs. Mer 
chants’ Nat. Bank, 90 Ky. 225; Cit 
zens Bank vs. Kendrick, 92 Tenn. 437 
Nashville Trust Co. vs. Fourth Na 
Bank, 91 Tenn. 336; Georgia Seed C. 
vs. Talmadge, 90 Ga. 254; Demmon \ 
Boylston, 5 Cush. [Mass.] 194; Fon 
vs. Thornton [Va.], 3 Leigh. 695.) 

In the case first cited, the court said 
“Tt is contended, however, that a ban 
stands in a different attitude from 
mere individual, because its deposito 
would have the right to check out hi 
deposit at any time prior to the assign 
ment, and the bank would have no rig! 
to refuse it upon the ground that he wa 
owing it on an unmatured debt. 

“If this be so—and it doubtless woul 
be in case checks were given to thir 
parties—yet we fail to see how it cai 
affect the question here, inasmuch as thi 
money was not drawn from the bank. 
It is true this seems to have been thi 
ground upon which the case of Beck 
with vs. Bank (9 N. Y. 211) was deter 
mined; but the opinion in that case is 
meagre in argument, and so far as rea 
son is given, it is unsatisfactory. I) 
the case of Jordan vs. Bank (74 N. Y. 
467), cited by counsel, no ground for 
equitable set-off was presented. Tli 
opinion expressly says so. 

“It is unquestionably the law that, «s 
between individuals, the right of equi 
able set-off exists, although the debt had 
not matured at the time of the inso! 
vency. Ordinarily, of course, a debt no! 
due cannot be set off against one alread 
due. To allow it would be to chang 
the contract, and advance the time « 
payment. But, where the party asser' 
ing the due debt is a non-resident or b: 
comes insolvent, then either of these co 
ditions, ipso facto, gives to the oth: 
party the right of equitable set-off. | 
the application of the rule, there shou’ 
be no difference between an individu 
and a bank. There is no ground for 
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istinction. The bank is merely a debtor 
)» its depositor. It is true the debt is 
sayable on demand, but, if the money 
e not withdrawn, and the depositor be- 
omes insolvent, the right of equitable 
et-off exists, just as in case of co-exist- 
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ing demands between individuals; and, 
in case the depositor assigns for the 
benefit of his creditors, his assignee 
takes the estate subject to any equities 
which existed against the assignor at 
the time of the assignment.” 


| INVESTMENTS | 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S SURPLUS 
IV— BONDS BEARING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST 


By Peter J. Simmons 


A] OTICE of a raise in the rent was 
- really what determined Mr. Dare 
io sell the twenty Pennsylvania 4 per 
cent. bonds which had come to him from 
his father’s estate, and to put the money 
into something which would yield him 
i better rate of interest. For some time 
past the advisability of such a step had 
heen turning itself over in his mind, but 
he had steadily put the matter off. This 
raise in the rent, however, was the last 
straw. It brought home forcibly the 
disagreeable truth that, to go on as he 
had been living, his income was no 
longer sufficiently large. 

The next morning Mr. Dare dropped 
in to see Mr. Bond, of the firm which 
had had charge of the investment of his 
father’s estate, and began to explain 
that while the old Pennsylvania “fours” 
liad been a safe and satisfactory invest- 
ment, it was imperative that his income 
be increased. “Together with what I 
make out of my business, Mr. Bond,” 
he began, “my income from that $20,- 
000 has always been enough—up to 
within a couple of years ago—for us to 
live comfortably on. But during the 
past two years the way the cost of 
everything has gone up is simply 
frightful. Yesterday I got a notice that 
my rent has been put up again—the 
second time in three years. I tell you, 
Mr. Bond, I’ve got to get more income 


out of that $20,000, even if I have to 
take a risk to do it.” 

By way of reply, the dealer in invest- 
ment securities picked up three letters 
lying on the desk and handed them over 
to his visitor. Mr. Dare looked them 
over. They were from clients of the 
firm, and the drift of each one of them 
was that the writer must find some way 
of increasing an income made insuffi- 
cient through the rise in the cost of 
living. The third was from a woman in 
a small town out in Jersey. “So you, 
see, Mr. Bond,,” the letter concluded, 
“unless you can show me some way to 
make the money earn at least six per 
cent., I’ll have to find some one else who 
can.” 

“That’s the kind of letter we get 
in almost every mail,” said the dealer in 
securities. “They write in to us from 
North, East, South, and West. There’s 
no section of the country that has es- 
caped the big rise in the price of almost 
everything. People have got to have 
more income to live on, and they look to 
us for advice as to how to reinvest their 
money so as to get it.” 

“Well, that’s exactly my position,” 
said Mr. Dare. “You know how I’m 
fixed. My salary is all right, but I don’t 
see any chance of its being raised much. 
The only way I can see to meet increas- 
ing expenditures is for me to get a 





STOCK that PAYS 


National Light, Heat & Power Co. 


CUMULATIVE 5% PARTICIPATING 
” tt 


~~ Preferred 
(Twelfth quarterly dividend paid April 1 110) 


from 
power 


derives its income 
heat and 


This Company 
the public service of light, 


to 
TWENTY CITIES AND TOWNS 
Organized in 1904 the Company has de- 

veloped rapidly and during the year ending 
Dec. 30, 1909, earned 

162-3 PER CENT. 
on the $900,000 preferred shares outstanding, 
and the balance remaining, in that year, 
after payment of the preferred stock divi- 
dend, amounted to 

5.35 PER CENT. 
outstanding 


on the $2,010,000 
shares. 


common 


limited to a 
entitled to 
common stock, (par- 


The preferred shares are not 
per cent. dividend, but are 
share equally with the 


higher rate of interest on the capital 
I’ve got. Now what do you advise me— 
hadn’t I better sell those Pennsylvania 
fours that net me less than four per 
cent. and buy some of these bonds so 
widely advertised to yield five and one- 
half or six per cent?” 

“It’s a good deal of a question,” re- 
plied Mr. Bond, reflectively, “‘and I’m 
not going to advise you about it in a 
hurry. Let me see—your salary is 
somewhere around $3,000, isn’t it? and 
reasonably assured for a good while to 
That means that you don’t abso- 
lutely depend on this extra money, 
doesn’t it? Still, you’ve got a family, 
and this $20,000 would mean a whole 
lot to them in case anything should hap- 
Money invested at six per 
cent. isn’t as safe as money invested at 
four per cent., you know. Mr. Dare,’ 
said the dealer in bonds, looking up 
his visitor. 

“T know 
Mr. Dare; 
the question, 
it’s perfectly possible to get five per 


come. 


pen to you. 


that, I know that,” replied 
“but I’ve been looking into 
and so far as I can see 
cent. or even six per cent. on your money 
without taking much of a risk. Isn't 
that so, Mr. Bond.” 

Mr. Bond hesitated about his reply. 
“Yes,” he finally “there 
bonds to be had that will vield you five 
per cent. or six per cent. with a reason- 
But you've got 


began, are 


able degree of safety. 
to be mighty careful what you buy.” 
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_ The Company's earnings have shown rapid 
increase from year to year and we believe 
that stockholders will receive increasing 
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“or 


[hat’s why I came in to see you, 
replied Mr. Dare. “There are suc! 
bonds, you admit. The great thing i- 

pick them out. Now you're an ex 
perienced bond man, and I want you t 
give me a few pointers as to how to ge 
about choosing the kind of bond suita 
ble to my case.” 

“As I take it, Mr. Dare,” said th: 
dealer, “you want to find out something 
definite about all these new high-inter 
est-bearing bonds you see advertised 
the newspapers and magazines. You 
realize that of them afford you 
quite the same degree of safety that 
vour Pennsylvania fours do, but you're 
willing to take a business man’s chanc: 
in order to increase your income. Am 
I right about that?” 

“Quite right. I’m not for taking 
chances with money that I or my fam 
ily may some day need badly, but if 
without taking an undu 


none 


is possible, 
amount of risk, for me to increase my 
income, I want to go ahead and do it 
without delay.” 
“Very well, then, 
securities, “we understand 
and I'll do everything I can to enlighten 


” said the dealer in 


each other 


you regarding these high-interest-bear 
They have their good point 
Hear what the: 
are and judge for yourself whether yo: 


ing bonds. 
and their bad points. 


want to put your money in them. 
“In the first place, all these securitic 
that we’re about—irrigatio 


talking 
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ionds. timber bonds, bonds of power 
cenerating companies, ete.—have one or 
two points incommon. They have a low 
cegree of marketability—that is to say, 
you can’t always find a ready market 
jor them. Then again the banks do not 
Joan money on them with the same de- 
vree of readiness that they do on bonds 
which have a quick market. Again, it 
isn’t easy to keep tab on the progress 
of companies of this kind. You can 
always get a pretty good idea of what 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is earning 
from the published statements the com- 
pany is required to make, but you 
might have more trouble finding out 
just how the A B C Power Co. is mak- 
ing out.” 

“When you say, ‘a low degree of mar- 
ketability, > Mr. Dare put in, “do you 
mean that when you buy power bonds or 
irrigation bonds or the like, you are apt 
to have trouble in selling them at 
quoted prices?” 

“Not necessarily trouble in selling 

them,” returned Mr. Bond. “In some of 
these new issues, I understand that there 
is quite an active and ready market. In 
the majority of cases, however, I don’t 
believe that if you were the holder of 
bonds of this kind you would be able to 
call up your broker and make a quick 
sale at a satisfactory price. If your 
bonds were all right, you could prob- 
bly dispose of them without a great 
‘eal of trouble, but it would be a very 
lifferent proposition from selling bonds 
f the the 
Pacific.” 


“Quick convertibility into cash doesn’t 


Pennsylvania or Union 


Cleueland, 0. 


SURPLUS $900,000 


@ Organized in 1884. More than 
twenty five years of service back 
of us. May we be of use to you? 


count much with me,” remarked Mr. 
Dare. “I’m not apt to go switching in 
and out of my investments in a hurry. I 
want to feel, of course, that my money 
is safe and that I can get it when I want 
it, but as for borrowing money on my 
bonds or selling them out at a moment’s 
notice—that’s all very well, but 
much of consideration in my case.” 

“So much the better, then,” returned 
Mr. Bond. “In the minds of a good 
many people, about the chief objection 
to bonds of this kind is the one that I 
felt called upon to draw before your 
attention. If you are not anxious to. 
see your bonds continually quoted and 
don’t care about being able to borrow 
money on them at your bank, one of the 
chief objections to them is overcome 
right at the start.” 

“But how about the safety end of the 
proposition,’ said Mr. Dare. “How 
about these new irrigation bonds that I 
see advertised everywhere? Are they all 
right to buy from the viewpoint of se- 
curity of principal?” 

“Some of them are all right and some 
of them are not all right,” was the deal- 
er’s reply. “And let me tell you that 
for you as a layman, with no knowledge 
at all about irrigation, there is just one 
great rule to go by. Purchase irriga- 
tion bonds only from a firm that you 
are absolutely sure of, and then only 
bonds which that firm has bought first 
for its own account and is selling to its 
Before a reputable house 
will buy an issue of bonds for its own 
account and for distribution to its cus- 


not 


customers. 


tomers, vou can rely on a full investiga- 
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To Buy or Not to Buy 
is the ? Most Puzzling 
to the Average Trader 


tion having been made—not the kind of 
an investigation you can make with a 
pad and pencil and a few highly-colored 
facts and figures, but an investigation 
that goes to the bottom of things. The 
banking house that is going to put up 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of its 
money doesn’t do it until its own en- 
gineers have been all over the property 
and have made the most searching ex- 
amination and report.” 

“You think, then, that irrigation 
bonds of that sort are a safe invest- 
ment?” 

“Where you're sure of your banker 
and sure that such an investigation has 
been made, I certainly think they are. 
You can find out all the details about ir- 
rigation bonds by writing to one of the 
big banking houses advertising them. 
There are three types of irrigation 
bonds, you know. One of them is very 
like the municipal bonds which are held 
in such high favor.” 

“Do you think that bonds secured on 
standing timber are as safe a form of 
investment as irrigation bonds?” 

“There’s little use in generalizing. 
There are good and bad irrigation bonds 
and good and bad timber bonds. The 
same rule applies. Don’t touch bonds 
of this class unless you're perfectly 
sure of the character and responsibility 
of the firm offering them. You can read 
a dozen magazine articles telling you 
how many dollars in bonds ought to be 
issued for each thousand feet of stand- 
ing timber, but unless you know all 
about the other details of the proposi- 
tion, the information won’t do you a 
particle of good. You can’t judge spe- 
cial bonds for yourself. You've got to 
leave it to the judgment and honesty of 
a banker whose judgment and honesty 
you are willing to trust.” 

“You wouldn’t advise me, then, if I 
pick out a power bond or an irrigation 
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bond, to study the property and fin 
out what I can?” 

“T should certainly advise you to d 
so—but if the proposition is O. K., yo 
will only find the same thing that ‘th 
banker found before you.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you fo 
what you've told me,” said Mr. Dar 
rising to go. “Your opinion, then, i 
that I can, with a reasonable degree o 
safety, increase my income by buying 
some of these new bonds—as long a 
their sponsorship is unquestioned ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bond, “but 
wouldn't put all my eggs in one basket 
at that. I’d buy bonds of several differ 
ent issues and I’d keep some of m 
money in those readily convertible Penn 
sylvania bonds you've got. They mak 
a first-class sort of a backlog.” 


COPPER STOCKS 


HOLDERS even of the best copper 

securities have had a hard time ot 
it during the past year or so, but with 
copper metal down nearly to twelv 
cents a pound, influences may reason 
ably be expected soon to come into pla 
which will bring about a great chang: 
for the better. 

When copper has got down around 
twelve cents in the past, two things hav: 
usually happened—consumption, in th: 
first place, has been very greatly stimu 
lated, and production has been very 
much reduced. With copper obtainabl: 
as low as twelve cents, the red metal can 
be put to all sorts of uses to which it 
cannot be put when the price is fourtee) 
cents or fifteen cents. When onl 
twelve cents can be obtained for a poun: 
of copper, on the other hand, many o' 
the high-cost-producing mines are sim 
ply starved out of business and the ou 
put is greatly reduced. 





———— 
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It is hard on the holders of stocks in 
mines which rely on producing a large 
amount of copper on a small margin of 
profit, but it is the only logical way out 
of the present difficulty. From the 
standpoint of those interested in copper 
stocks there is too much copper being 
produced in the United States at pres- 
ent—that is what is at the root of the 
trouble with the market for copper 
stocks. When some of the mines which 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


produce big amounts of the metal at a 
high cost are put out of business, at least 
for the time being, there will be a fur- 
ther wrench, but after that the situa- 
tion should be greatly cleared. The 
logical deduction from it all seems to 
be that the profitable opportunity for 
investment now 


seems to exist in the 
shares of good mines which have proved 


that they can produce at low cost. 


PLACING OUR BONDS ABROAD 


THE FOREIGN TASTE FOR ‘‘ AMERICANS ”’ AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE GENERAL SITUATION 


By Carl Weingarten 


NNOUNCEMENT made a few 
weeks ago that a very large 
amount of American securities had been 
sold on the other side has drawn atten- 
tion sharply to the methods of market- 
ing our bonds abroad as well as to the 
effects which follow such flotations. 
There exists on the other side what 
might be called a very large fixed in- 
vestment in American securities. By 
some authorities the amount of this in- 
vestment is estimated at as much as 
$4,000,000,000. Such estimates, how- 
ever, are necessarily a little better than 
guess work. All that can be said defi- 
nitely is that during three-quarters of a 
century, foreigners have been steadily 
buying American bonds and have accu- 
mulated an investment in them which 
calls for the yearly payment from this 
side of several hundred million dollars 
in dividends and interest. 
Besides this fixed investment in Amer- 
ican securities, there exists what may be 


3 


called the floating investment—continu- 
ous buying and selling of American se- 
curities by foreign individuals and firms 
who are, so to speak, “trading” on their 
fixed investment in “Americans.” 


ForreiGN PAartTIcIpATION IN Our SynpI- 
CATES. 


Closer and closer during the past few 
years have grown the financial relation- 
ships between our own and the foreign 
banking houses. Hardly a syndicate of 
any size is formed now-a-days without 
foreign participation, in many cases the 
amount of the foreign takings of the 
bonds far exceeding the amount taken 
by bankers here. In their dealings in 
American securities the foreign bankers 
and investors have made money, and, by 
some of the strongest interest abroad, 
the field is regarded as an exceedingly 
promising one for the investment of 
capital. Operations of this kind are 
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entered into with eyes wide open. Every 
banking interest on the other side which 
deals largely in American securities has 
its own experts who are constantly in 
this country, and who keep closer in 
touch with the properties in which their 
principals are interested than do many 
of the so-called railroad experts on this 
side. 


How tHe ForeiGners’ Taste Runs. 


As to the American securities in which 
the various markets abroad are partic- 
ularly interested, it may be said at once 
that there is no class of American securi- 
ties in which London is not interested. 
The Hill stocks, the Harriman group, 
the great trunk lines of the East—in all 
of these, British interest is at all times 
at a high point, hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of these securities being 
fixedly placed on the other side and 
other millions untold being all the time 
traded in back and forth. The German 
interest in American securities is large 
but more The Rock 
Island issues have always attracted the 
Berlin bankers, as have the bonds of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Canadian Pacitie stocks, too, have 
always been largely traded in in Berlin. 
There are other American securities in 
which the Germans are interested, but 
these are the roads which, when they 
want to float new bonds, can confidently 
count upon German assistance. 

With regard to the interest shown by 
the Parisians in American bonds, char- 
acteristic French taste is shown. High 
class securities only are in vogue in 
Paris. New Haven bonds were placed 
in the French capital in large amounts 
some time ago, as have been the bonds 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Last 
month French interest seemed to reach 
out to the bonds of the St. Paul Rail- 
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road, this marking a new departure in 
the French interest in “Americans.” 


But even at that, as will be seen, French 
interest in our bonds is limited to what 
may be called the gilt-edged issues. 


How tHe Financina Is Done. 


As to the way in which these foreign 
participations in American bond issues 
are financed, it may be said that there 
are two methods, according as the bonds 
are immediately to be shipped abroad 
or according as they are left on this 
side to be distributed to investors here. 
In the first case, the usual method of 
financing is as follows: An allotment 
in a syndicate having been made to a 
foreign house, the American firm ships 
the bonds to the buyer abroad, drawing 
a bill of exchange on some point in the 
country te which the bonds are being 
sent, which bill of exchange accom- 
panies the bonds themselves. This is the 
way in which bonds abroad 
bring large amounts of foreign ex- 
change into existence. Drawings of this 
kind at times when big amounts of 
American bonds are being sold abroad 
frequently flood the exchange market 
with bilis, causing sharp depression in 
rates and not infrequently bringing 
about gold imports. 

In the second case, where the bonds 
purchased are to be left here for some 
little time, the usual method is for the 
American banker to draw a long bill 
of exchange (that is to say, a sixty or 
ninety day bill) upon the buyer of the 
bonds abroad, the securities being left 
here. By the sale of these long-term 
bills, the American banker is enabled to 
furnish the money required by the rail- 
road, without putting up any actual 
eash. During the life of these bills 
the process of distributing the bonds 
can go forward. At the end of the sixty 
or ninety-day period, if the bonds have 
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not all been sold, the drafts drawn on 
the foreign banker can be renewed, a 
new period for distribution being thus 
obtained. 


Errect oF Bonp SALes ABROAD. 


Coming down to the question of the 
effect on the market of these large sales 
of American securities abroad, a very 
great deal of misapprehension exists. 
At a time like the present, when the bal- 
ance of trade is running heavily against 
us, sales of our bonds to foreign bank- 
ers temporarily supply the urgent need 
of commodity exports; but sales of 
bonds are, after all, not sales of com- 
modities and ultimately simply increase 
the amount which we owe on the other 
side. In the case of short-term notes, 
for instance—bonds running from three 
to five years—the day of payment is 
simply postponed. 

In the case of long-term bonds, the 
payment may be deferred for a longer 
period, but each year interest on the 
bonds must be remitted, the annual in- 
terest charge of our own to the foreign 
markets being thus augmented. It is 
the steady sale of American bonds 
abroad during the past few years and 
the huge amount of interest which must 
be remitted each year on these new 
placings, which makes our annual inter- 
est charge great as it is. 

Still, however our floating debt to the 
foreign markets may be increased by 
the interest charges on the new bonds 
sold abroad, it is a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory development that, at a time when 
our foreign trade has fallen into so 


apparently hopeless a condition, we are 
able to extricate ourselves by selling so 
large a volume of our securities on the 
other side. With gold pouring out of 
the country at a time when bank loans 
had been extended as they had, it be- 
came a question of conserving the gold 
holdings of our banks at almost any 
price. This, for the time being at least, 
has been accomplished by the hundred- 
odd million dollars’ worth of bonds which 
report has it have been placed in Lon- 
don, Berlin and Paris. When the time 
for the ultimate payment comes, per- 
haps we shall be in a stronger position 
than now to take care of the indebted- 
ness which we have incurred. 


THE MAN WHO WAS 


CAUTIOUS 

A MAN recently died, leaving to his 

son an estate valued at about 
$100,000. Not particularly familiar 
with investment matters, and fearful of 
his own judgment, the son took the 
money and put it into just 25 different 
kinds of railroad bonds—four of each. 
“T guess I'll be safe now,” he remarked 
to the writer. 

As time went on, however, this over- 
cautious investor found that he had laid 
up for himself a great store of trouble. 
On the various bonds he held, coupons 
were coming due all the time—some of 
them at irregular dates in the middle 
of the month. Not only that, but every 
time he opened his newspaper he saw 
an item of news about one or more of 
the roads whose bonds he held, and, be- 


TOO 
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ing of a thorough turn of mind, felt it 
kis duty to read all about it. The task 
finally grew irksome. “It’s too much 
trouble to try to keep in touch with the 
affairs of so many companies,” he said 
to himself. 

Finally, one of the companies went 
into receiver's hands and four of his 
bonds defaulted on their interest. “Glad 
all my money isn’t in that kind,” he 
thought at first, but after a while the 
idea began to change in his mind. “Don’t 
I multiply my risk by being the holder 
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of so many different kinds of bonds?” 
he began to ask himself. “I insure the 
safety of the whole—that’s true—but 
don’t I unnecessarily increase the risk 
of losing a part? Wouldn’t it be better 
for me to concentrate on three or: four 
good issues, and then keep a close watch 
on the affairs of those companies?” 

Thinking it over, he came to the con- 
clusion that it would, and made _ the 
change. His mind has been much easier 
since and he has never lost a dollar of 
his original investment. 


AS TO THE MOVEMENT OF GOLD 


By Fritz Fischer 


N account of the rapid increase in 
the gold production of the United 
States and on account of the fact that 
the currency is infinitely better estab- 
lished now than it was ten or twenty 
years ago, gold exports have not the 
same degree of interest which they for- 
merly had, but are, nevertheless, still a 
consideration of the utmost importance. 
The days of Gould, Cammack and 
others who used the banks in which they 
were interested as pawns in the game 
which they happened to be playing— 
often ordering gold exported or im- 
ported at a loss merely to satisfy their 
ulterior purposes—are over, but gold ex- 
ports and imports are still a factor of 
considerable importance in determining 
the course of the markets. 


Tue Primary DistrisBuTion. 


Underlying the whole question of gold 
movements is the fact that most of the 
gold produced to-day is taken out of 
the ground in districts remote from the 


great financial centers. Of the world’s 
annual production of about $450,000,- 
000, considerably over half is produced 
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in South Africa, Australia, and other 
districts from which the precious metal 
must be carried great distances to bank 
ing centers before it can be distributed 
at all. On account of the great owner- 
ship of the British nation in the world’s 
gold mines, London is naturally the 
point to which most of the raw gold 
comes. Every week, steamers arriv: 
from Europe and the Cape, bearing 
argosies of gold far greater than thos 
borne in the old days by the rich Span 
ish galleons. 

The way in which what may be called 
the primary distribution takes place is 
about as follows: Each Monday morn 
ing there is held at London an auction 
of gold at which the metal which has 
arrived during the previous week is dis 
posed of to the highest bidder. At this 
auction are present representatives ot 
all the great foreign banks who may 
care to bid for the gold, and who do 
their bidding according as exchang: 
rates upon London allow them. It wil 
happen sometimes that all the gold ar 
rived in London during the previou 
week is taken for account of Paris o: 
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Berlin or any other foreign banking 
point; or, on the other hand, the Bank 
of England may itself be successful in 
securing the arrivals. Again, the con- 
signment may be divided up, some of the 
gold remaining in London and some of 
it being shipped abroad. 


Tue SECONDARY MOVEMENT. 


In any case, it will be seen, radical 
distribution takes place, the new gold 
arriving in London being scattered 
shortly after its arrival there. After 
that takes place what might be called 
as a secondary distribution, Amsterdam, 
for instance, taking from Paris some of 
the gold which Paris has been able to 
secure, and then again Brussels, per- 
haps, drawing the metal from Amster- 
dam. This is all according as exchange 
rates fluctuate, and is the means of 
bringing the gold to its more or less 
permanent lodgment. 

As is well known, gold moves along 
the line of exchange rates—that is to 
say, when exchange is high, gold is ex- 
ported, and when exchange is low, gold 
is imported. For this, the reason is sim- 
ple enough. 
the rate of exchange on any given point 
That in itself presupposes that 
the supply of exchange on that point is 
scarce. Anybody wishing to remit to 
that point, therefore, must either pay a 
high rate of exchange or must ship the 
only commodity which can figure in in- 
ternational payments—gold. When it 
happens that the cost of buying a draft 


to) 
for, say, one pound sterling, is greater 


Assume, for instance, that 


is high. 


than the cost of buying the equivalent 
of one pound sterling in gold, plus the 
charges of shipping that one pound 
sterling, then gold will go out. 

In an article published in “Invest- 
ments,” for April, the main influences 
causing a rise and fall in exchange were 
set forth. Reference to that article will 
give a fair idea of the causes tending 
to drive the exchange rate down to a 
point at which gold can be imported, 
or on the other hand tending to raise 
exchange to the point at which gold 
goes out. 


Wuen Gop Goes Ovt. 


Turning from general discussion of 
this question to the more specific ques- 
tion of the gold movement between New 
York and foreign points, it may be said 
at once of any gold movement that 
whether it is to be regarded as an ex- 
port movement or an import movement 


is merely a matter of view-point. When 
we ship gold from here, we consider that 
we are exporting; London, on the other 
hand, considers such a movement as an 
Actually, they are 
For the pur- 


import movement. 
one and the same thing. 
pose of illustration, therefore, it is only 
necessary to look at the 
case, and as we are at present in the 


one side of 
midst of an exporting movement, that 
the the 
greater interest just now. 

Suppose, for instance, that the ex- 
change market, from any cause or com- 


side is one which possesses 


bination of causes, has been driven up 
nearly to the gold export point and that 
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there still exists a considerable demand 
for exchange. That demand can then 
be satisfied only by shipment of actual 
gold. The parties wishing to remit ex- 
change may not be the ones who send 
out the metal, but that is immaterial. 
Whether they send it out, or whether 
some banker engaged in the foreign ex- 
change business sends it out in order to 
create a fresh supply of exchange, 
makes no difference. The point is that 
the shipment of gold abroad creates 
fresh balances which can be drawn on, 
and brings into existence a new supply 
of exchange. 


Corn AND Bars. 


The operation of shipping gold is in 
itself interesting. Coin is often used, 
but bar gold is preferable and used by 


shippers whenever it can be obtained at 


sub-treasuries. 
value, but is 
Unless it is 
may be 


the U. S. 
for at its 


Coin is paid 
credited 
new, 


face 
abroad by weight. 


therefore, considerable loss 
caused the shipper by reason of the fact 
of the coins having been rubbed and 
having lost weight. With bars, on the 
other hand, it is a mathematical caleula- 
tion. 
at a certain price and paid for, and 
upon arrival of the metal on the other 
side are credited at so and so much per 


So and so many ounces are bought 


ounce. 

There is not as much profit in ship- 
ping gold as might be thought, a thou- 
sand dollars on each million being con- 
sidered quite enough of an inducement 
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to make banking houses go in for trans- 
actions of this kind. There is, moreover, 
considerable trouble attached to gold 
shipments, so much, indeed, that many 
firms will have nothing to do with the 
business whatever, preferring to let 
others handle it. It has come about as 
a consequence that the whole business 
of exporting gold from New York is 
concentrated in the hands of the com- 
paratively few firms who are thorough- 
ly familiar with the operation and who 
have the right facilities and connections 
abroad. 

Various schemes have been suggested 
to lessen the flow of gold back and forth 
across the ocean, but none of them have 
ever amounted to much. Until the 
millennium is reached, no such proposi- 
tion as international clearing-house cer- 
tificates need seriously be considered— 
it is hardly to be thought, for instance, 
that France or Germany would be con- 
tent to leave any large amount of their 
gold in the custody of some third party. 
Gold, after all, is shipped back and 
forth in payment of debts between coun- 
tries. As foreign trade, security opera- 
tions, loans, etc., increase in volume, it 
seems unavoidable that the shipping 
back and forth of gold must increase as 
well. 


IS THE STUDY OF RAILROAD 
STRATEGY WORTH WHILE? 
just how much value to the in- 


O° 

vestor in railroad securities is a 
knowledge of railroad strategy—of the 
chances of this road being absorbed by 
that—of one road being taken over by 
another for the purpose of being made 
a connecting link? That is a question 
frequently asked and to which some 
made, 


curious answers 


which show how it is possible to misap- 


answers are 


ply useful information. 

Mere knowledge not 
any price in these days of the wide dis- 
semination of literature and informa- 
tion. What is required for success is 
not knowledge so much as the ability to 
“Let me see, this is 
so and this is so—that means that this 
may reasonably be expected to happen.” 


does command 


reason deductively. 





WEST CAN PAY LARGE INTEREST 


Owing to the industrial conditions in our territory we are able to pay 
comparatively high interest rates safely. ‘ ‘ . ‘ 


The First Trust & Savings Bank of Billings. Montana, 
paying 6 per cent. 


Mortgage Bonds, 


issues First 


and secured by real estate. 


Coupons payable January 1st and July 1st at Billings or New York. 


This institution likewise issues Time Certificates of Deposit, bearing 
6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually or annually. ° 


We invite correspondence 
information as i security. 


and will be 
Our 


furnish complete 
$100,000.00. 


glad to 


paid-up capital is 


FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF BILLINGS, MONTANA 


P. B. MOSS, President 


Knowledge of the 
ealls fer the 
from them. 

Canadian Pacific, 
up a Wisconsin Central, and over that 
to the second big- 
What does it 
All the 
difference between a struggling exist- 
Edwin Haw- 


facts is not enough; 
success ability to reason 


for instance, buys 


line gets an entrance 
gest city in the country. 


mean for Wisconsin Central ? 


ence and easy prosperity. 
ley’s brain maps out a great system of 
railroads, with Chesapeake & Ohio as 
the backbone of the whole thing. What 
does it mean for the Chesapeake? All 
the difference between being a little coal 
road of the nowhere to nowhere variety 


M. A. ARNOLD, Vice-President 


GEO. M. HAYS, Secretary 


and being a big, powerful and _ influ- 
ential trunk line. 

Not every piece of consummated rail- 
way strategy, however, means prosperity 
and price appreciation for the roads 
concerned. The wayside is strewn with 
the skeletons, the rust-covered rails, of 
those for whom it not. It takes 
study and deductive reasoning power to 
judge the effect of such factors. Is it 
worth the trouble to keep in touch with 
them? Ask the man who holds Colo- 
rado & Southern bonds bought at eighty, 
the man whose Chesapeake & Ohio stock 
stands him in at forty, or the man who 
bought his guaranteed Wisconsin Cen- 


tral preferred at thirty. 


has 


RAILROAD DIVIDENDS 


THE GENERAL ADVANCE IN 


RAILWAY WAGES, AND ITS BEAR- 


ING ON THE SITUATION 


By E. Clinton Harper 


PRIL and May of 1910 will go on 
record as a time when a very 
general advance took place in the wages 
of the railway trainmen. Beginning 
with the advance granted by Penn- 
sylvania, practically all the railroads in 
the eastern territory either voluntarily 
or through boards of arbitration made 
increases in the pay of their men which, 
when taken all together, aggregated 
not far from half a hundred million 
dollars. 
It is pleasant to hear of the men get- 
ting higher wages—an alleviation of the 


burden of the high cost of living through 
pay—but at the same time 
another side to the question 
investor is bound to consider. 


increased 
there is 

which the 
What does it mean with regard to divi- 
dends, present and For 
two vears the tide of operating costs has 
been rising steadily; now on top of it 
all comes this increase in wages which 
will make the cost of labor to the rail- 
roads even more expensive. How about 
dividends prevailing now? Can they be 
maintained? And how about dividends 
on the roads which were about to begin 
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prospective ? 
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disbursements? Will the rise in any 
wages which has taken place indefinitely 
postpone their paying dividends? 


Tue Wace Increases or Four YEARS 


AGo. 


To get the whole thing in right per- 
pective it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the general wage increases now be- 
ing made are the second such movement 
within the past few years. Back toward 
the end of 1906 the prosperity of the 
country was at a high pitch. The rail- 
roads found themselves offered more 
business than they could handle. Earn- 
ings were excellent, and dividends on all 
sides went up. Quick to realize the fact, 
the labor leaders demanded more pay 
for the men. Their demands were not 
in vain. Wage increases averaging ten 
per cent. were granted. 

Then came 1907, the year of the 
panic, and after that all the depression 
of 1908, during which time most of the 
railroads of the country only with the 
greatest of difficulty managed to earn 
their fixed charges. Net earnings were 
cut down to nothing, but wages were left 
untouched. A half-hearted proposition 
to reduce the pay of the trainmen was 
brought forward, but met with such a 
storm of popular disapproval that it was 
soon enough abandoned. Through all 
the depression, wages were left at the 
high notch established during the pros- 
perity of 1906. 

It is a fact known to every observer 
of railroad affairs that operating costs 
of every kind have risen tremendously 
during the past two years. Now on top 
of all this rise in costs and on top of 
the wage advances granted in 1906 
comes this further increase in the cost of 
labor, which means to the railroads 
operating in the Eastern territory 
alone, an annual additional charge of at 
least $50,000,000. Concerning the in- 


fluence of such a development upon divi- 
dends, it need only be said that were it 
not for the general advance in freight 
rates which is under way the outlook 
would be exceedingly dark. Before the 
wage advances were granted and oper- 
ating charges thus greatly increased, 
the railroads were pretty well assured 
that an increase in the rates charged for 
transportation would not severely be 
opposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Tue Freigut Rate ContTROvVERSY. 


The rise in freight rates now going 
on comes at the end of a ten-year period 
when the price of practically everything 
used in railroading has risen greatly, 
while freight rates have been standing 
still. The efforts of the railroads to get 
permission to put up their rates form 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
contemporary financial history. In the 
beginning of 1908 a determined fight 
was made by some of the big trunk 
lines to get the Commerce Commission 
to let them put up rates, but the time 
was thoroughly inopportune. From all 
over the country went up the cry, “Busi- 
ness is bad enough now, and any ad- 
vance in transportation cost will only 
tend to make it worse, and delay its re- 
covery. The railroads’ business may be 
bad, but so is all other business bad, 
and the railroads are as well able to 
stand it as anyone else. Let them leave 
their rates alone.” 

Conditions now, however, are very 
different. During the two years since 
then there has been a tremendous fur- 
ther advance in the cost of running the 
railroads, while the general industry of 
the country has increased to a point 
where it is well able to bear the added 
danger of an increase in railway freight 
rates. Looked at impartially, it must 
be admitted that the railroads can make 
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out a very strong case. While the price 
of everything else has been going up, 
the price of transportation has stood 
still. “Why,” ask the railroad men, 
“should we not be allowed to earn a fair 
return on our capital? With the average 
return on all the money invested in rail- 
road enterprise in the United States 
earning only slightly over four per cent. 
will the investor be willing to advance 
us the capital we need?” 

All of which has a very important 
bearing upon what Mr. Hill recently 
said concerning the inability of the rail- 
roads to raise the capital they need and 
the freight-congestion which results 
therefrom. Increased freight rates 
mean better operating results for the 
railroads, and that means higher divi- 
dends, eventually. Higher dividends 
will go a long way toward attracting 
that capital which Mr. Hill thinks so 
essential to the development not only 
of the railroads but of the country at 
large. 


STABILITy OF DIvIDENDs. 


Against the proposed increase in 
freight rates there has naturally been 
raised the voice of protest, especially 
from the shippers’ associations all over 
the country. This, however, was to have 
been fully expected, and will hardly ac- 
count for much when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission comes to weigh 
the justice of the railroad’s claim. And, 
assuming that the plans of the railroads 
are not blocked, there is no reason why 
the stability of dividends should be in 
danger. It is true, perhaps, that even 
with the increase in freight rates pro- 
posed, the amount lost by the increase 
in wages will not fully be made up, but 
that is merely a matter of the present 
and will correct itself in time. The 
railroads have been forced largely to 
increase their operating charges—it is 
only fair now that their income should 
be correspondingly increased. 

All indications now are that will be, 
and that the dividend outlook may be 
regarded with perfect assurance. 


I want to get in touch 
with a reliable, trust- 
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One-Half per cent. 
preferred security of a _ well-established, 
rapidly growing manufacturing institution, 
whose annual sales have grown from $200,- 
000 to $2,000,000 in four years’ time—and are 
still growing. Manufactures and sells a 
staple line direct to consumer for cash. Sales 
run as high as $25,000 in cash per day. Has 
paid dividends every year since organization, 
has set aside ample surplus, has charged off 
ample depreciation account. History of in- 
stitution is one of growth—of conservative 
expansion, of a demand greater than capac- 
ity. A company that guarantees its goods— 
has a perfect factory and office organization, 
ro open accounts, no claims against it, no 
liens or mortgages on any of its property. 
A high class, prosperous, legitimate Indus- 
trial that must expand to keep pace with its 
rapidly increasing trade. Are you the man? 
Write me, tell me your business, give me 
your references, and I will write you my 
proposition in full. Address H. E. K., 1330 
Corn Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


BORROWING AND LENDING 
STOCKS 


N account of the present agitation 
against selling stocks short, the 
practice of “lending” stocks is coming 
in for a good deal of attention just now. 
A broker carrying stocks for a client 
can raise money on them in two ways. 
He can take them to his bank and get 
an advance of $100 for each $120 of 
their quoted market value, or he can 
“lend” the stocks to some other broker, 
who, as security, keeps him supplied 
with their full market value in cash. 
From which it is clear enough why 


brokers who are carrying stocks like to 


lend them out to other brokers. But 
why does anyone want to borrow stocks? 
Because they have sold short—that is 
to say, without having what they have 
sold—and must deliver the next day be- 
fore 2.15 P. M. They “borrow” the 
stock and deliver that. When the trans- 
action is to be closed, the man who has 
sold short, say, 100 U. S. Steel, must go 
into the market and possess himself of 
100 Steel, and return it to the broker 
from whom he originally borrowed it. 





BANK CREDIT AND ITS RELATION TO PRICES 


By Wesley Steele, Chief Statistician, Financial Graphic Service 


HY do prices vary? Is the gen- 

eral price level changing? If so, 
to what extent, and why? What may 
the future have in store for us in this 
respect ? 
tions which have been and are claiming 
much serious attention at the hands of 


These are some of the ques- 


able and learned statesmen, economists 
and financiers. 

That the prices of the staple commod- 
ities in this country to-day average some 
forty per cent. to sixty per cent. above 
the level of a decade and a half ago 
seems to be established beyond reason- 
able doubt by changes to this extent in 
the well-known commodity prices index 
numbers of Bradstreet and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. Nor is 
this condition peculiar to the United 
States-—witness the similar movement in 
commodity prices in the London market 
as reflected in the index numbers of the 
“London Economist” and of Mr. Sauer- 
beck in the “London Times.” 

Perhaps the most widely accepted and 
ably supported theory in explanation of 
this rise in commodity prices attributes 
the upward movement to the increase in 
the world’s gold production, which has 
risen from an annual output of about 
two hundred million dollars in 1896 to 
about four hundred and sixty millions in 
1909. Many exponents of this theory 
forecast a probable continuation of the 
upward movement of prices, basing this 
deduction upon the underlying strength 
of the gold producing industry at the 
present time. 

It is not our purpose to oppose this 
gold theory nor to gainsay the basie re- 


The 


gold production theory alone, however, 


lation of gold money to price. 


is far from satisfactory, as an explana- 
tion of the violently reversing price ten- 


dencies experienced over comparatively 
short periods of a few years, these price 


movements being entirely out of propor- 
tion to coincident or analogous changes 
in the world’s gold production or gold 
money supply. 
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It is to the mechanism of credit, which 
has come to play such an important 
part in the trade and commerce of the 
world, that we must direct our attention 
if we would search out the meaning and 
causes of these shorter swings or cycles 
in general business and prices. 

CREDIT Is PRINCIPAL 


Bank THE 


Mepium or ExcHANGE. 


The banks are the great manufac- 
tories, market places and storehouses of 
credit. Through the banking channels 
and clearing houses of the country pour 
the mighty streams of credit transfers 
which constitute the immediate consider- 
ation in the great bulk of modern busi- 
ness exchanges. Bank credit has come 
to be the principal medium of exchange,* 
its favor resting largely upon its con- 
venience in transfer; its value upon the 
belief that it will be accepted at par 
with gold money in exchange for other 
commodities, and that it may be con- 
verted into gold money, if desired, with- 
out consequent loss. 

This bank credit is transferred from 
one to another account in direct ex- 
change for other commodities of all 
kinds, including other forms of credit 
and money. Bank credit is granted by 
the banks in exchange for money and 
for credit instruments, such as prom- 
issory notes and bills of exchange, with 
or without collateral security. 


DEMAND AND SuppLy or BANK CreEbDIT 


UNDERLIE PRICE. 


Deposits may be said to constitute 
the supply of bank credit from the 
standpoint of the depositors, while the 
loans, on the other hand, represent pub- 
lice demand for credit accommodation. 
The ratio of loans to deposits at any 
time thus represents the relation of de- 
mand to supply of bank credit, consti- 
tuting the fundamental condition under- 
lying its price. The condition of rela- 
tive demand to supply of bank credit 
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must be a factor in determining the free- 
dom with which bank credit may ex- 
. 7 . = 
change; in other words, a factor in the 
price of every article for which it is 
But, since eighty to 


given in exchange. 
ninety per cent. of all business ex- 


changes in this country are effected 
through transfers of bank credit,* this 
relation of loans to deposits must con- 
stitute a general factor entering into the 
exchange or sale price of all commod- 
ities. That this deduction is not serious- 
ly at variance with the facts, statistical 
analysis seems to verify with striking 
consistency over the period of the past 
fourteen years, as evidenced in the ac- 
companying graphics here presented by 
permission of The Financial Graphic 
Service. The graphics represent (1) 
loans to deposits, all national banks (as 
shown in the reverse), (2) railroad bond 
prices, (3) industrial stock prices, (4) 
commodity prices (Bradstreet’s Index 
Number). The fourteen years in ques- 


*Senate document No. 399, National Mone- 
tary Commission, The Use of Credit Instru- 
ments in the United States, Inquiry March 16, 
1909, by the Comptroller of the Currency, re- 
port compiled by David Kinley, Ph. D., 
LL. D., page 198. 

“* * * we reach a final per- 
centage of eighty-eight as that which repre- 
sents that part of the trade of the country 
which from day to day is settled by means 
of checks and other credit paper. 

The conclusion reached in 1896 that 
eighty per cent. was a fair probable aver- 
: likely a figure between 
would be about 


average 


was 


* Py + 


Very 
eighty-eight 


age. 
eighty and 
right."’ 

Again on page 183:—‘** * * The returns, 
put in this form, bring out strikingly again 
the overwhelming importance of the nation- 
al banks in our commercial activity, although 
their number is so much smaller than that of 
the others. * * *” 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 


tion are of especial interest because they 
embrace the period of abnormal price 
change which has recently brought out 
so much discussion. 


Tue Grapuics Suow tue Facts. 


The (1) ratios of loans to deposits, all 
national banks, have been computed for 
each report by the Comptroller of the 
Currency during the fourteen-year pe- 
Banks to the number of 3,706 
reported on December 13, 1895, and 


7,045 on January 31,1910. The ratios 


riod. 


have been plotted in the reverse to bring 
out the resemblance to the price move- 
ments shown in the other graphics, for, 
since price is a mutual relation, the price 
of bank credit in terms of other com- 
modities must bear a reciprocal relation 
to the price of other commodities in 
terms of bank credit. The heavy black 
vertical line represents the average of 
the ratios during the ten years from 
1898 to 1907, will be 
noted that bank credit conditions were 
greatly strained in 1896, at which time 
the prices of bonds, stocks and commod- 
In three 
other places, namely, at the beginning 
of 1900, in 1903 and in 1907 this index 
of bank credit conditions shows graphi- 
cally to the left of its ten-year average 
line. The 


prices will be plainly seen in all of the 


inclusive. It 


ities were relatively very low. 


analogous movements in 
graphics. 

The graphic of railroad bond prices 
(2), it will be noted, swings almost in 
unison with the bank credit graphic. The 
violent drop in bond prices in the spring 
of 1898 is coincident with the war with 
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1. Loans to Deposits, National Banks of the United States.—The indexes underlying 
this graphic are compiled from the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, five in- 
dexes being computed for each of the fourteen years here shown. Although the graphic 
is based upon the Ratios of Loans to Deposits indexes, these have been plotted in the re- 
verse to bring out the inverse relation of the ratios of demand to supply of credit to the 
prices of other commodities. 

2. tailroad Bond Prices.—The monthly indexes underlying this graphic represent 
the average prices of ten high grade railroad bonds. 

3. Industrial Stock Prices.—The monthly indexes underlying this graphic represent 
the average prices of ten representative industrial stocks. 
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Spain. As this event did not have a 
serious effect upon banking conditions 
generally through the country, bond 
prices soon resumed their previous 
trend. Since the bond prices indexes 
represent bonds of high grade as to se- 
curity, fixed as to income yield, hence, 
practically invariable in themselves, the 
variations in these indexes may be con- 
sidered to consist principally of varia- 
tions in the value of the bank credit for 
which they exchange, a relation which 
is clearly shown in the graphics. 

Stock prices are more variable as to 
security of principal and rate of income 
yield. The effects of the variations of 
bank credit conditions may here be con- 
sidered to be superimposed upon the 
trend of business. But, business, too, 
must eventually register the effects of 
altered conditions of demand and supply 
of the principal medium of business ex- 
change. Stock prices, therefore, do not 
long delay response to the underlying 
conditions of bank credit, as will be seen 
industrial stock 


in the graphic of 
prices (3). 
Commodity prices (4) show still more 
of a lagging tendency, but the analogous 
movements are nevertheless plainly to 


be distinguished. When thought is 
given to the ponderous machinery of 
production and general business ex- 
change, this slower response to underly- 
ing conditions does not seem at all 
strange. 

Some freedom has been taken in the 
matter of scale in plotting the graphics. 
The movements in (4) commodity prices 
have been reduced to one-half, and the 
movements in (3) industrial stock prices 
have been reduced to one-fourth size 
relatively to the movements in (1) bank 
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Oct. 
intervals of six 


experi- 
full 


credit conditions and (2) railroad bond 
prices. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE Facts. 


From the showing upon analysis, as 
evidenced in the accompanying graphics, 
it appears that the controlling factors 
which lie at the base of general price 
movements meet in the bank credit con- 
ditions here pictured. In the latter we 
have a definite measurement of under- 
lying fundamental conditions which, it 
seems, constitutes a basis for approxi- 
mating, with more than a_ tolerable 
chance of accuracy and somewhat in ad- 


4. Commodity Prices.—The index numbers underlying this graphic are based upon 
Bradstreet’s Index of Commodity Prices, representing the average of the prices per pound 
of ninety-six commodities in the principal wholesale markets. 


Scale:—The movements in graphic No. 4 have been reduced to one-half size, and the 
movements in graphic No. 3 to one-quarter size, relatively to the movements in graphics 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


These graphics are published by permission of The Financial Graphic Service. 





THE 
vance, the general movements or cycles 
in business and prices. From this stand- 
point it may be truly said that “coming 
events cast their shadows before,” a re- 
lation of moment to the 
banker, the investor and business men 
generally. 

These movements represent a breadth 


significant 


of inquiry which requires some reflection 
to fully appreciate. The bank credit 
statistics represent more than 350,000 
reports by individual banks to the 
Comptroller of the Currency during the 
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More than 700 
items from the Comptroller’s reports en- 
ter into the computations for final re- 
duction to graphic No. 1.  Approxi- 
mately 30,000 items underly the com- 
putations resulting in graphics Nos. 2, 3 
and 4, each item representing the ex- 


fourteen-year period. 


change price of a selected bond, stock or 
other commodity at a particular time in 
the most representative market. The 
true practical significance of this data is 
through the 


available at a_ glance 


graphie method. 


CONCERNING THE INSTABILITY OF INVEST- 
MENTS 


By J. Hathaway Pope 


HE man of business has neither the 
time nor the adequate knowledge 
to apply to the affairs of a miscellany of 


corporations whose stocks or bonds he 
may hold. Too frequently the impor- 
tance of keeping in constant touch with 
current conditions is brought home to 
him by the sudden discovery that certain 
investment securities, which have been 
his reliance, have defaulted, or that their 
value is to be materially decreased by 
reorganization. 

His excuse may be that he was too 
busy and had not time properly to at- 
tend to his investments. Such is too 
often the case with busy men and inex- 
perienced women, heirs to securities, 
who put them away, oftentimes without 
knowing much about their past or pres- 
ent status. Losses occur through the 
indifference, the fancied security, with 
which heirs rely on the original choice 
of investments and fail to follow cur- 
rent events that may be of important 
influence on values. Such investors are 
unconsciously following the example of 
the servant who buried his talents while 
the other two kept turning theirs to ad- 
vantage. Their reward is similar, too, 
for they miss the profits which more 
watchful investors secure, and they often 
lose their original capital as well. For 


just such reasons many wealthy men, 
who leave large fortunes, take care to 
have their estates managed by trust com- 
panies or by trained executors. 


ScueMes Tuat Have ApsorsBep Money. 


Many have been the alluring schemes. 
put forth with good financial backing, 
seemingly worthy of investment notice, 
that have eventually swallowed up large 
sums of money. 

The American Bicycle Company, pros- 
perous for a time when the early bicycle 
craze was at its height, ruined hundreds 
of investors in its collapse. Bicycles 
have become a permanent success, but 
the financing of the manufacturing trust 
was not conservative and failure came. 
Investors, only a few years ago, eagerly 
placed their funds in wireless telegraph 
securities. Their cupidity has justifica- 
tion in the success of the invention, for 
wireless telegraphy has progressed until 
it threatens to displace in time the need 
for cables. Yet early investors lost 
their money through lack of conservative 
reasoning as to the financial soundness 
of the project, just as the followers of 
Cyrus W. Field, in the early sixties, lost 
fortunes in backing the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. Cable companies have 
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since become prime investments—and so 
wireless companies may. 

Telegraph and telephone company se- 
curities of almost a billion dollars’ value 
are now lodged with investors, few of 
whom know that sixty-five years ago, 
after the formal opening of the first 
telegraph line built for commercial pur- 
poses, between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, Professor Morse and his associates 
offered to sell their invention to the U. 
S. Government for a paltry $100,000. 


FIcKLENEss OF SupposEDLY Sounp IN- 
VESTMENTS. 


The instability of well-conceived in- 
vestments is a commentary on the pro- 
gress of the race. Its daily exemplifi- 
cation demonstrates the importance of 
keeping in constant touch with develop- 
ments that affect values. We are living 
in an era of progress. New inventions 
are constantly being perfected. A legion 
of undertakings fail from their incep- 
tion; but others make large fortunes for 
their inventors and promoters, and cause 
tremendous losses to the formerly suc- 
cessful companies that have been rely- 
ing on patents perfected a score of years 
before. 

During the past twenty years many 
important changes have taken place. 
The bright promise of one day turns, in 
a year’s time, to uncertainty, and later 
to complete loss. A new and promising 
company rises, seemingly from the ashes 
of a former rival. The public forgets 


securities traded 
investors realize 
Elevator, Royal 
companies 
idends returned and dividend record of these 
that 
inactive 
conditions in 


stocks 
the investment 


facts 


in on the New York Stock Ex- 
this and the preferred stocks of 
saking Powder, American 
purchased because the cdi 
companies are such as to 
continued. 


are being 


they will be 


bonds and are constant! 
field. 


mailed 


and 


will be upon request to inter 


the disaster and the only mourners for 
the wreck that progress leaves in its 
wake are the investors who neglected to 
see that tremendous losses were in store 
for their companies—put out of busi- 
ness by the cheaper and better methods 
which invention and progress were evolv- 
ing for the benefit of more aggressive 
rivals. 


INVESTMENTs ForMeERLY DeE- 


CRIED. 


PRESENT 


Electric motors pull railroad trains as 
fast as do steam engines. Electricity is 
supplanting gas, and gas companies are 
absorbing their rivals for their own pro- 
tection. Securities of electric compan- 
ies are recognized now as standard in- 
vestments, whereas in the nineties they 
were of unstable merit. Irrigation com- 
pany bonds were not given any consider- 
ation by the investor, so recently as five 
vears ago. Now a ready market is 
found for them and they are being re- 
commended by the best bond houses. 
The changing investment field is filling 
with tried securities of a nature that 
formerly were not considered conesrva- 
tive. Even some mining securities are 
ranked as stable investments, a classifi- 
cation undreamed of but a few years 


back. 
INVESTMENTs Tuat DEPRECIATE. 


Let the investor safeguard his invest- 
ments how he may, losses through de- 
. . 1s r 
preciation are bound to occur. The 
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tremendous drop in securities of the 
Buffalo & Susquenhanna Railway has 
brought loss to many who relied on the 
security of the bonds. In 1909 the four 
per cent. bonds were selling at 90, the 
414s at 75 and the preferred stock at 60, 
but after the failure of the company’s 
bankers, the market values declined to 
about 70 for the four per cent. bonds, 
30 for the 414s and 22 for the pre- 
ferred stock. 

Another illustration of the shrinkage 
in seemingly secure investments is fur- 
nished by the record of the Brooklyn 
Ferry Company. When, aside from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, ferries were the sole 
means of communication between New 
York and Brooklyn, people invested in 
Brooklyn Ferry first mortgage fives at 
over 90. The stock was then—only as 
far back as 1900—selling at $30 per 
share. Few investors then imagined 
that the North and East Rivers would 
be tunnelled. But those who were con- 
stantly watching the signs of the times 
sold out these seemingly gilt-edge bonds, 
when subway and bridge competition 
loomed threatening. The majority, who 
were necessarily not alive to the portend- 
ing changes, are now holding defaulted 
bonds, which bring but 28,in the market, 
and stock that is utterly worthless, while 
express trains running under the East 
River, carrying passengers who previ- 
ously patronized the ferries, are earning 
for the new tunnel companies large net 
returns. McAdoo tunnels are making 
equal inroads into North River ferry 
earnings, but they are at the same 
time producing increased property val- 
ues in Jersey towns. So new inventions 
build up as well as tear down. They 
point to avenues for the profitable em- 
ployment of funds that foresight and 
study persuade careful investors to re- 
move from securities no longer safe. 


How 


A doctor is consulted by a man who is 
ill, a lawyer by a man who is in need of 
legal advice. Few if any rely with 
equal confidence on the advice of their 
brokers in investment matters. The 
broker is too often merely the buyer and 
seller of securities and may be but poor- 


THE Investor May Avorp Loss. 
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ly informed as to their potentialities. 
Yet his services may be invaluable. The 
investor should give his broker a fuller 
opportunity to assist him, and should 
furnish his broker with a list of securi- 
ties that he owns. The broker will keep 
alive to their fluctuations and to their 
possibilities, and will, without charge, 
advise his clients instantly of any news 
that may come to him. 


THE SHORT TERM SECURITIES 


MARKET 
‘ | ‘HE 
class, short term securities is very 


strong, say Judson G. Wall & Sons. 
While the demand exceeds the supply, 
only in a few cases are these securities 
bringing better than a four per cent. 
basis. Most of the sales for six months’ 
bonds are made on a four and one- 
quarter basis. Maturing bonds are the 
most sought after, as they generally 
pay « little more than the first class 
notes. 


present market for all first 


Practically all of the buying comes 


from abroad, and has been increasing 
for the past four or five months. Se- 
curities longer than two years are not 
quite in such demand. In fact, the 
issue of Bethlehem Steel six per cent. 
notes, due 1914, are now selling two 
points below the issuing price (par) of 
six months ago. A few well known is- 
sues, due in from two to four years, are 
selling on from a six per cent. to a 
seven per cent. basis, yet when the time 
comes they will probably be taken 
care of. 

While a large number of the notes 
issued just before and after the panic 
of 1907 have matured or are maturing, 
generous additions have been made dur- 
ing the last two years. This in a large 
measure would not have happened if the 
bond market had been in good condi- 
tion. 

The fact that there is little demand 
for short term notes from our country 
banks shows that they have use for their 
money at home. This inspires the be- 
lief that the business conditions are not 
as bad as the pessimists see them. 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corected to May 20, 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties, 10 Wall St., New York. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY 


Name and Maturity. Price. 
U. S. Gov., reg. 2s, 1930 100% -101% 
U. S. Gov., reg. a 102 -103 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936..100%-101 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s -106 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 -105 
Colorado 4s, ’22 (op. -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., '30....10 -102 
Georgia 4%s, July, 1915...... 104 -105 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 96 -101 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940. 941%- 95 
New York State 3s, ’5 -103 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., ’19..115 -116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103%-104 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, ’13.. 94%- 96 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs., 1871. 40 - 438 
Boston 314s, 95%- 96% 
New York City 1957..108 -108% 
New York City 1917. .102%-103% 
New York City 4s, 1959.... 99%- 99% 
New York City 4s, 1955.... 98%4- 99 
New York City 31s, 1954.... 88%- 88% 
New York City 3%s, 1930... 90 - 91% 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910..101 -101% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 -101 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928......100%-101 


BONDS. 


Yield. 
1.66 
2.60 
1.95 
3.77 
4.00 
3.37 
3.40 
3.72 
3.75 
2.88 


Sm D CODD: BNO 
wo-lwrtoo CONS 


3. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
4. 
3.9 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
1. 
3. 
3. 


too 


SHORT TERM 
Following are 


SECURITIES. 
current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and _ industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


Name and Maturity. Yield. 


Cig. 4s, “A’ Mar. 15, °11 98%- 99% 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’ Mar. 15, °12 97%+ 97% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10..100 -100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’14.. 98%- 99% 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, ’11....100%-1005% 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s...... 99%-100% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, '13 98%- 99% 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, ’13 97 - 973 
Diamond Match 5s, July, ’12. 9814-100 

Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 99 100 

Interboro 6s, May, '11........101 102 

K. Cc. R. & L. 68, Sept., °12.. 98 - 98% 
K. Cc. R. & L. 68, Sept., °12..98 - 98% 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14.... 98 - 99 

Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., ’11 99%4- 99% 
New. Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., ’11..100 -101% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., ’10..100%-100% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °14..102%-103% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °16..103%-104% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °19..104%-106% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 100% -100% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 1013¢-101% 
No. American 5s, May, '12.. 99 -100 

St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., °12.. 96 - 96% 
St. L. & S. F. 5s, Apr., °13.. 98%-98% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.. 98%- 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, 10114-101% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10....100%%-100% 25 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., '11 99%-100 -50 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912.. 99%- 99% 5.20 


Price. 
Am. 


2 T0920 ee oem OO OT DD OO OD OT 


ne 


45 
45 


or 
00 


1 ie COV 


approximate yield as figured June J.] 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Bid. Asked. 
Ann Arbor, pref. ..... casos 75 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 5 8 
Atlanta & West Point 165 180 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn......240 250 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref 12 
Central New England 5 18 
Central New England, pref 2§ 30 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 56 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. 
Cincinnati Northern a 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.... 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., 
Delaware 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit & Mackinac, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Georgia, South. & Florida 
Georgia, South. & Flor., Ist pref.. 
Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref.. 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 
Maine Central 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 
Mississippi Central 
Northern Central ee 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 
Pere Marquette 
Pere Marquette, Ist 
Pere Marquette, 2d 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. 
Seaboard 2d _ pref. 
Seaboard Ist pref. 
Seabord 2d pref. 
Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, 
Texas Central 
Texas Central, 
Virginian 
Vandalia 
Williamsport & North Branch.... 


Pac., pref.. 


BPOL 65% 


pref. 
pref. 


& Pac., pref. 


pref... 
pref. 


GUARANTEED BONDS. 
[Corrected to May 18.] 


Quoted by White & Co., bankers, dealers in in- 
vestment securities, 25 Pine St., New York. 


RAILROADS. 
Bid. Asked. 


Ala. Midland Ist 5s, 1928 107 108% 
Big Sandy Ry. Co. Ist 4s, 1944.... 84 89 
Cent. Br. (Mo. Pac.) 1st 4s, 1919.. .. 93% 
Cent. Vt. Ry. Ilst 4g, S4 86 
Chic. & Erie R. R. Ist 5s, 8 108% 112% 
Chic. Ind. South. R. R. 4s, 1956.. .. 93% 
Cleve. Term. & Val. Ist 4s, 1995.. 92 95 
Dallas & Waco Ry. Ist 5s, 1940..106 109 
Des M & Ft. Dodge Ist 4s, 1935.. 83 91% 
Detroit & Tol. Line, Ist 4s, 1953.. 86 91% 
Easton & Amboy Ist 5s, 1920....104 106 
Elmira, Cort. & Nor. Ist 6s, 1914..102% ... 
El! Paso & Rk. Island Ist 5s, 1951. .102 107 
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Bid. 
Shore ’ st 5s, 1934.. 96 
& Nor ut Ss, 1929....104 
Globe & N. Ist 5s, 1924. .102 
& West’n Ist 5s, 1925 
Kans. & Colo. Pac. Ist 6s, 1938. .196 
Keo. & Des Moines list 5s, 1923. 
Long Island 4s, 1949 . 
Louis. & Jeff. B’dge Co. 
Md., Del., Va. Ry. 5s, 
Miss. Cent. R. R. Ist 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist 
Mo., K. & T. of Tex. 
Northern Ohio Ry. 
Ogd. & Lk. Champ. Ist 
Ozark & Cherokee C. Ist 
Pens. & Atl. Div. 1st 6s, 
Peoria & Eastern Ist 4s, 
Pitts., Shen. & L. Erie Ist 5s, 
Pitts., Shen. & L. Erie 1st 5s, 1940. 
Pitts. S. & L. E. con. 1st 5s, 1943. 
Pitts.. V.. & Char. Ist 4s, 1943. 
Rio Grande Junction Ist 5s, : 
San. An. Aran. Pass. ist 4s, 
S. F., Pres. & Phoe. Ist 5s, 
Sham., Sun. & Lwsbg. Ist 5s, 
Sherm., Shrev. & So. 1st 5s, 
South Bound R. R. Ist 
South. & Nor. Ala. R. R. 
Southern Pac. R. R 
Terre Haute & Peo. 
Texas & Okla. R. R. 
Toledo Term. R. R. Ist 
Vera Cruz & Pac. Ist 4%s, 
Western Pac. Ry. Ist 5s, 
Wtn. Ry. Co. of Ala. Ist 4%s, 1918. 99 
Wilks. & East. R. R. Ist 5s, .100 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
m. Co. Ist 
3dg. Co . 1951 
Ist 5s, 945 oe 28 
Ist 5s, 1933. 95 
5s to 1913... 5% 
Ist 414s, 1951.100 
Co. 58, 1951.. 
ist Ge, 39120.. .. 
Ist 5s, 1948..101 
Ist 6s, 1936.. .. 
Ist 5s, 1935 97 
ist 58, 1937. 92 
City Ry. 


Fla 
Ga., 
Gila Val., 
Ind., Dec 


West 
Caro. 


ist 4s, 1945 
ees 
1949... 


Ist 


1940... 
1940, 


: .108 
100 


. 105 
-111 


-109 


.103 


1st 
Ist 5s, 


Birm. Ter 
Zoonville R. R. 
Bry. & 7th Ave. 
Cin. Gas Trans. Co. 
Clairton Steel Co. Ser 
Conn. Ry. & Lt. 
Dawson Ry. & 
De Bard. Coal 
Ga. & Ala. Term. Co 
Ind. Nat. Gas & Oil 
Madison R. Power Co. 
M. City (Ind.) G. & L. 
Minn. St. Ry. & St. Paul 
Co. p 3928 . ey err 
Nassau Ele. R. R. 48, 195 
New. Or. Term. Co. Ist ¥ 
0. & C Rv. & B. Co. 1st 5 
Peoria 'R Term. Co. 1st 4s, 
Pitts. Ce ’ of Pa. Ist 
Prov. Securities Co. 4s, 
Puget Sound Pwr. Co. 1st 5s, ee 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Gas Ist 5s, 1946. .191 
Trenton Gas & El Ist 5s, 1949.104 
Trenton, Pen 1gton & Hopewell St. 
Ry. Ist EE ee PEE TE. 
Union Steel Ist 
Washington Term. Co. 
Wash. Term. Co. Ist 


Co. 
Coal 
& Tron 


"4945 
1945.. 87 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


[Corrected to May 18.] 


A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, 
Stock Exchange, 5 


By 
York 
York. 


-100 


3.102% 


Ist 48, 1955. 94% 


Nassau St., 


Asked. 

99 
106 
105 
107 
108 
. 

93 
101 

96 
112 
104 
108 


2 


448, 1957 9415 
9214 
9514 


"104 by 
.100 5 


members New 


New 


(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 


Bid. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.).180 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. 

of Ga.) ° 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central). 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 
Bleecker St. & F. ate Co. 

St. Ry. Co.) a oe8 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen. * ‘oi 
Boston & Providence eer 3 Colony). 295 
Broadway & 7th Ay. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
= City R. R. 

Co.) . 

Camden & Burlington’ “Co. 

R. BR.) .. ecces 
Catawissa R. 'R. (Phila. & Read. )..115 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.).215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 25 


Asked. 


160 


115 
103 
230 
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Bid. 


Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. 8. R.) coe 75 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)...174 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment..100 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)......200 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..110 
Com’! Union of Me. (Com’!] C. Co.).110 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....135 
Conn. River (B. & M.) .e+eese.00255 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).195 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. S.) ececceecrrccee. OO 
East Pa. (Phila. /- * Reading). coevekee 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co. )..280 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) PE: 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)......235 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)......150 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 42 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. 

M. 8.) 
Forty-second St. 


St. Ry.) 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 
Ws ee Dae “Sastscoaleanesemses ene 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)....108 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)...120 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central)... 85 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 95 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.). 99 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 


Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....170 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. 


& S.) 
Scott & M pfd. (St. 


Kan. C. Ft. 
& CG. pfd. (Chic. “take .180 


& S&S. F. 
K. C. St. L 
(Mich. §S 


Lake Shore Special 
Ind.) 
Little Miami (Penn. R. | 
Little Schuylkill Nav. 
& R.) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. 
— Hill & Schuylkill 
%.) 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 
Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.).... 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y. N 
& Hz.) 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.).250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 
(L. EL. R.. BR.) 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)... .300 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.)...125 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.).140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....107 
N.H. & H.).200 
96 


(Chic. wi ey 16? 
Hav. 


-170 
.184 
1185 


Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. 
Ogden Mine R.R. . R.R .of N.J.). 
Old Colony (N. Y. H. & H.) 
Oswego & Mating (D. L.. & W.). 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I. &P.). :185 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.).. 33 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.).174 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Co. 

(Pa. R. R.) 
Pitts. & North Adams & A). 
Pitts. McW’port & Y. 

M. §.) 

Providence & Worcester (N. 


& H.) 
(D. & H.). 5195 


-145 


Rensselaer & Saratoga 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) . 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y. Cen.) 122 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)...168 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.).. 20 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 80 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)....110 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..110 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)....172 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.).. 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 

Utica & Black River (Rome, 


.) 
United N. J. & Canal Co. [7s 


1123 
:160 
[172 


Valley of New York (Del. & W.). 
Ware R. R. (Boston & ‘ees 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.)... 


Asked. 


95 
178 
104 
206 
120 


145 
265 


205 


102 
140 


145 
245 
160 


142 





INVESTMENTS 


NEW fyORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. Producers Oil te oe 
Royal Baking Powder com, 
[Corrected to May 18.] Royal Baking Powder pref. ene 
Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New so oe can & Lighting. ... 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in Singer Manufacturing 
investment securitics. 25 Broad street, New Standard Coupler com. 
York a xas Ogg Company 
° . exas ¢ rac c Cog 
Bid. Asked. Tri-city jo samsed & 
Bleecker St & . = , Tri-Citv Railway 
ist 4s 950 J&J 50 60 U. S. Express 
Bway Surf Ry J&JI 102 104 U. S. Industrial 
Bway & 7th Av stock ---. 120 135 U. S. Industrial A 
Bway & 7th Av Con5s.1943 J&J 100 102 Unon Typ write r com ) 
3way & 7th Av 2d45s..1914 J&N 99 100% Union Typewriter Ist. pref........1 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1993 M&S 95 100 Union Typewriter 24 pre 
Christopher & 10th St QJ 80 90 Virginian Railway 
Dry Dk EF B & Bat 58.1932 J&D 96 100 Walk ‘Pakec? mankaas 
Dry Deck E B & Bat Western Pacific ... 2 
Ctfs 5s F&A 48 52 Worthington Pump pref 
42a St M Ss Av 68.1910 M& S 99% 100% 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 M&S 95 98 ACTIVE BONDS. 
Second Av Ry stock ——e 14 17 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1909 M&N 97% HH [Corrected to May 18.] 
Sec Av , 948 Tk 50 
ee ae Re = we bas 120 135 Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
South Ferry Ry Ist 5s.1919 A&O 88 91 members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
Tarryt’'n W P & M 5s.1928 M&S 60 80 ae aw Warir 
Union Ry Ist 5 11942 F&A 100% 102 a a See Bia. Asked 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 J&J 65 85 ra a ‘ a 
Yonkers Ry 1st ¢ A&O 70 85 pete mony Chem. DS sees ee - 101 102 
Central Union Gas 27 J&IJ 100% 101% fered et A steer es dy 1 +e 09 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1932 M&S 104 108 ert res oni eetee. Sa Neen si sere 
New Amst Gas Cons 5s.1948 J&J 9914 100% er i ilo, Southwest. Div. 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 5s.1944 J&J 102° 104 Fc age (epg es AE aa 
N. Y & ERGasCon 5s.1945 J&J 97 100 aaa aad ge gg & oe y = n 
Northern Union Gas5s.1927 M&N 97 100 Chi Ho & Gane i De 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 100 108 Sat: Gee eiMa k Weamaen oe 
Westchester Light 5s.. 1950 J&D 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 5s.1943 .... 
Hoboken Fy _ ist Mtg 5s.i946 M&N 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt6s.1911 J&. 93 97 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1946 J&D 97 99 
NY & East River QM 34 39 
10th & 23d St Ferry....... A&O 36 nate 
10th & 23d St Fy 1st5s.1919 J&D 65 7 Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 48.... 
Union Py Qs 28 32 Wis Penisak Sup i © & Duluth . 
Union Ferry Ist 5s....1920 M&N 96 Western Pacific 


‘in., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 
N314 0 . 9» 
— = Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 


N 102 105 Louis. & Nashville unified 
J 


Mason City & Ft. Dodge 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 
Savannah, Florida & Western 
Carolin Chem. Ist 5s 
Western Maryland 4s 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. BONDS. 


[Corrected to May 18.] ‘orrected to May 18.] 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker and Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
street, New York. York. 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

American Brake Shoe & F., com.. 85 80 Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 80 85 

American Shoe E ., 118 123 Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 110 

American Brass 118 123 Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 

American Chicle, com. seetks 225 Consolidated Indian Coal Ist 

American a  . 105 ing Fund 5s, 1935 90 93 

American Coal Products ........ 93 97 Continental Coal Ist 5s, 95 100 

American G & Electric com ‘ 47 Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, q 96 

American Gas & Electric pref.... 44 Kanawha & Hocking Coal 

AGems MEPrees 2... cccsivccccccccene 290 Ist Sinking Fund 6s, 1951.... 105 

American Express ss a ad Oa acral tae 280 Monongahela River Con. 

American Light & Traction Com..27$ 284 Coke, Ist 6s, 1949. 

American Light & Traction pref. .10: 107 New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist 

American District Tel. of N. J... H 51 Coll. Tr. 5s, 

Babcock © WHR «2 csc ccvcccccekt 108 New Mexico Railwav & Coal Con. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk com.... 114 & Colt. Tr. G6: ISAs scec ese: 

Borden's Condensed Milk pref....103% 106 Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. 

Bush Terminal 90 Sinking Fund 5s, 1954........105 

Conn, Ry. cod, ; : : is Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 90 

Conn. Ry. Lts. ese aie o[e:0.a 83 Pocohontas Consol. Collieries Ist 

Cripple Creek Central com 30 5s. 1957 

Cripple Creek Central pref....... 50 eo ga ’ 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 2: 230 ee es a ek te ae 

Du Pont Powder com. oa Vandalia Coal ist 6s, 


Du Pont Powder pref. Vi > 
5 : ar oe ictor Fuel Ist 
KE. W. Bliss com. Webster Coal & 


Ek. W. Bliss pref. cose A _ . 
Empire Steel & Iron com......... West End Coll. 
Empire Steel & Iron pref........ aa a : 
Hudson & Manhattan com. POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
etwas ee at oe 5 [Corrested to May 18.] 
orien cmecca I~ vag replete Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
International Silver pref. members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
a aoe aoe Baoan 24 Broad street, New York. 

5 e tecor 2 ef. 
Kings Co. BE. Ll. & P. 
Lack ana Steel er re re 
Oil Pe C6 MEPRIOO 66.s0ccwiaese 
Pacific Gas & Electric com 
Pacific Gas & Electric pref 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. ik 


_ 


ee 
st 


rho -1bo 39 09 


ae et et 


Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.).... 95 99 
Guanajuato Power & ectric Co. 
Pref., 6%. cumulative (ex com 
stk div) 


ee rs eo 


to 
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# Bid. Asked. 


7 


Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 27 31 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 91 


1933 7 
Arizona Power Co. M.. cscoescces 50 
Arizona Power Co. om. 23 26 
Great Western Power Co. 

5%, due 1946 - 93 96 

Power Co. Ss. wae 51 53 
27 30 

Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 1946 88 93% 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref. 6%.... 75 Kae 
Mobile Electric Co. Com. 17 23 


Amer. Power & Lt. Co. Pref., 81% 83 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. Com...... 46% 48 


Western 
Western Power Co. 


FOREIGN & MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to May 18.] 
Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 
92% 93% 
85% 
102% 
102% 
92% 


84% 


German Govt. 3%s 
German Govt. 3s 
Prussian Consols 
Bavarian Govt. 4s 
Hessian Govt. 3%s 
Saxony Govt. 3s 
Hamburg Govt. 83% 
City of Berlin Spe ae 3 101% 
City of Cologne 4s ‘ 101 
City of Augsburg 100% 
City of Munich 4s 100% 
City of Frankfurt 93%%4 
City of Vienna 4s li, 97% 
Mexican Govt. is 101 
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- Asked. 


Russian Govt. 5s 
French Govt. Rente 
British Consols 2'%s 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 


[Corrected to May 18.] 
Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 
ments securities, 34 Pine st., New York. 


Quotations are given in basis. 
Bid Asked 


Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., °17..... 4% 4% 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 44%%, Apr., '27 4% 435 
Buff. & Susquehanna 5%, Aug.,’17 6 
Canadian Northern 4%%, Sept.,’19 5% 
Central of Georgia 4%%, July, ’16. 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., °13.. 

Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., ’16 

Chic & Alton 4%, June, ’16 

Chic & Alton 44%42%, Nov.,’18...... 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 4%%, Feb., °17 

Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, ’22 

Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., ‘11. 

Erie 4%, Dee., °11 

Erie 4%, June, °13 

Erie 4%, Dec.,’14 

Erie 4%, Dec., ’15 
Erie 4%, June,’ 

N Y Cent 5%, Nov., 
N Y Cent 5%, Nov., 
No. West 4%, Mar., 

Pennsylvania 4%, Nov.,’14 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ’11... 
So. Ry. 414%, Series E, June, ’14 


cll. .S ClOIsA. PS CIC! 
Po FES 


_ 
RII 


> he PS 
RRELESE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


{Corrected to May 20, 1910.] 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 
Hornblower & Weeks, members 
and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 
York. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Aetna National Bank .... 8 core 180 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 E 245 
Audubon Bank ree Bs E 125 
Bank of America 26 640 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 2 337 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 410 
pean Gf MH. ¥.. M.. BR Asece 246 330 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 8 coe 
Bank... 


teported by 
New York 
Broadway, New 


Battery Park Nat. 

Bowery Bank 

Bronx Borough Bank..... 

Bronx Bank 

Bryant Park Bank........ 

Butchers & Drovers Bank.. 

Century Bank 

Chase National Bank 

Chatham National 3ank... 

Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 

Chemical National Bank... 

Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 

City Bank 

Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 

Colonial Bank 

Columbia Bank 

Commerce Bank 

Corn Exchange 

East River Nat. 

Fidelity Bank 

Fifth Avenue 

Fifth National 

First National 

Fourteenth Street 

Fourth National cece 

Gallatin National Bank.... 

Garfield National Bank.... 

German-American Bank . 

German Exchange Bank.. 

Germania Bank 

Greenwich Bank 

Hanover National Bank.... 

Importers’ & Traders Nat. 
Bank 

Irving Nat. 

Jefferson Bank 

Liberty National Bank 

Lincoln National Bank 


+ Cleo .- 
oun . 


NHNOAOs 


miCOno ts hime me + 
’ 


DO Coe 


Bank 
Bank 
Bank 
Bank.... 
Bank 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Manhattan Co. rs 330 345 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 1: 250 260 
Mechanics & Metals Nat. 

Bank 265 
Mercantile Bank 7 150 
Merchants Nat. >, 160 
Merchants’ MORE ..ce 175 
Metropolis Cao ae! ee 390 
Metropolitan Bank ... ee 200 
Mount Morris Bank 250 
Mutual Bank § 275 
Nassau Bank 240 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce ‘ 209 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers’.. > 133 
National City Bank 395 
National Park Bank i eee 
National Reserve Bank re eee 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... £& 210 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 950 
New York Bkg. ae 320 
N. Y. Produce Ex. ° 165 
Night & Day Bank ae awe 
Nineteenth Ward Bank E nae 
Northern Bank eee 
Pacific Bank 230 
Park Bank ae 460 
People’s Bank 260 
Phenix National Bank .... 190 
Plaza Bank 20 
Seaboard National Bank... 10 
Second National Bank .... 12 
Sherman National Bank... .. 
State Bank 10 
Twelfth Ward Bank 6 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 6 
Union Ex. Nat. 10 
Washington Heights Bank. .. 
West Side Bank 12 
Yorkville Bank eos 30 


abho- . 
Roots We - 
GiSote CNHs os 


uo 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Astor Trust Co. oe 350 370 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 660 690 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 435 ease 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 435 ese 
Carnegie Trust Co. eee 130 
Central Trust Co. 1000 1030 
Ceres THe CO, ccisiasecs 1090 1030 
Columbia Trust Co. 290 300 
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Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. “ Div. Last 
Commercial Trust Co. -. 110 125 Name. Rate. Sale. 
Empire Trust Co. 300 310 New England Trust Co. 15 309 
Equitable Trust 2 490 500 Old Colony Trust Co. 20 749 
Farmers’ Loan & ‘Oo. Puritan Trust Co. 6 190 
(par $25) 5 1750 1800 State Street Trust Co. 8 e 
Fidelity Trust C ; 200 210 United States Trust Co. i 225 
Flatbush Trust Co. f 210 kame a 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. ee i . . : : rE - 
Hamilton Trust Co. F ¢ shy CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 

> » > ‘o wee 
lig 2 nang 5 7 ah Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
International Bank’g Corp. .. ee 5 New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Kings Co. Trust Co. j 5 oe Monroe St., Chicago 
a ae oa a. O..+s ss : ol: Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Calumet National Bank ...... 150 

Trust Co. 7 28 City National, Evanston... 315 ect 
Lincoln Trust : a : 5 Comercial National 3ank. 1: 220 221 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 7 ater Continental National Bank. 280 282 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 418 423 

$30) 2 Pet Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 223 229 
Mercantile Trust Co. Q — First National Bank 20 427 434 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .... 3 i 535 First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 250 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.. .. y q Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank... 8 205 
Weare. TOBE COicccsesccs 1 . Hamilton National Bank... 5 135 
National Surety Co. § f Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 4: ass Bank 10 225 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co... 1% Monroe National Bank .... 4 130 
New York Trust Co. 3: 5 Nat. Bank of the Republic. 8 199 
People’s Trust Co. p 285 ince National City Bank ...... 6 200 
Queens Co. Trust Co. se 5 National Produce Bank ... .. 138 
Savoy Trust Co. a Prairie National Bank .... .. 140 
Standard Trust Co. 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... E 
Trust Co. of America .... 53 CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
Union Trust Co. 5 cee 36 : 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co..... 48: Div. Rate. Bid. 
United States Trust Co.... 5 200 230 Ashland Exchange Bank.. .. 109 
Van Norden Trust Co 2 ate 225 Austin State Bank 280 
Washington Trust Co 7 3F 4 Central Trust Co. 160 
Williamsburg Trust Co..... .. § 0 Chicago City Bank 174 
Windsor Trust Co, i eee 2: Chicago Savings Bank .... 143 
Citizens Trust Co. 100 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
BOSTON BANK STOCKS. Drexel State Bank 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Englewood State Bank 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 Farwell Trust Co. 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 
Congress St., Boston. Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Div. Last Kasper State Bank 
Name. Rate. Sale. Kenwood Tr. & Sav. 

? P ata Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Atlantic National Bank 6 151%4 Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 
Boylston National Bank 103% Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Commercial National Bank 140 Northern Trust Co. 

Eliot National Bank 225 North Avenue State Bank.. 
Fourth National Bank 172 North Side State Bank.... 
Merchants National Bank 265 Northwest State Bank va 
Metropolitan National Bank Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
National Bank of Commerce Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
National Market Bank, Brighton... 6 Peoples Stock Yards State 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 8 Bank 
National Shawmut Bank ... a 37% Prairie State 
National Union Bank oss 5.8 0 Pullman Loan & Tr. 
National Security Bank : Railway Exchange Bank... 
New England National Bank .... } ‘ Security Bank 
Old Boston National Bank H 2714 Sheridan Tr. & § 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. ) 22% South Chicago Say 
Second National Bank .......... vi South Side State Bank.... 
South End National Bank f 4% State Bank of Chicago.... 
State National Bank 2 State Bank. Evanston 
Webster & Atlas National Bank... SF Stockmen’s Trust Co. ...... 
Winthrop National Bank 0 32% Stock Yards Savings Bank. 
Stnieininaneibncit Union Bank 
7 P Union Trust Co. Cie a acre eon 
* No public sales. West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Western Trust 
Woodlawn Trust 


*No public sales. 
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BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Name. 
American Trust Co. ‘ 25 
Bay State Trust Co. PROPHET AND LOSS 
Beacon Trust Co. 8 § 
Boston Safe D. & T. Co. ........ 5 ae : 
Biase Pinat Co. : Let’s see, we sometimes call a man a 
Columbia Trust Co. f 2 Jonah, don’t we?” 
no tae agg: lili Yes, when he brings disaster.” 
Exchange Trust Co. a ae “That’s the funny thing about it. The 
Scanian Soe” en. original Jonah was a prophet, while the 
Liberty Trust Co. +. +s modern Jonah is a_loss.”—Boston Tran- 
Mattapan D. & T. script 
Mechanics Trust script. 





OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON 
STATES—THE ATLANTA NATIONAL—IN- 
CREASES ITS CAPITAL TO A MIL- 
LION DOLLARS 


AST January the directors of the At- 
lanta National Bank, in the course of 
their annual meeting, recommended 

an increase of capital stock amounting to 


$500,000. This recommendation received 


Cc. E. CURRIER 
President Atlanta National Bank 


the endorsement of the stockholders, who 
considered themselves lucky to get the new 
stock at par. The last of the new capital 
was paid in on April 2, and the Comptrol- 
ler’s approval of the certification was re- 
ceived April 6. 

Forty-five years ago, Gen. Alfred Austell, 
Geo. S. Cameron, R. H. Richards, W. H. 
Fuller, Paul Romare and others, organized 
the Atlanta National Bank; General Aus- 
tell became the first president and W. H. 
Fuller the first cashier. From that day to 
this, the business has prospered in a way 
that has been truly remarkable.  As_ the 
commercial activities of the South have been 
developed, this institution has kept pace 
ind has backed every movement for the 
upbuilding of the city whose name it bears. 

The present officers and directors are: C. 
E. Currier, president; H. T. Inman, vice- 
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president; G. R. Donovan, cashier, and 
S. Floyd, assistant cashicr. Directors: H, 
T. Inman, C. E. Currier, F. E. Block, S. } 
Inman, A. R. Swann, Jack J. Spalding, WW. 
I, Winecoff, Jas, S. Floyd, Austell Thorn- 
ton. 

President Currier is a man of mature 
business experience, having been identified 
with the factors in the 
commercial Atlanta for 
twenty-ive vears. He began his career 
with the Atlanta National as cashier and 
for the past several years has been at its 
head, 

Hugh 'T. Inman, vice-president, is one of 
Atlanta’s most active bank officials in’ the 
pursuit of public service. While his great- 
est activities are as a capitalist, he finds the 
time for active participation in city affairs 


© 4 
1 


most progres sive 


development of 


HUGH T. INMAN 
Vice-President Atlanta National Bank 


as a member of the city council. In the 
organization of the council, he is an intelli- 
gent guardian of the public welfare and has 
done a great work for Atlanta in this ca- 
pacity. 


George R. Donovan, cashier, was elected 





ATLANTA 


to that position about five years ago. He 
has been in business for about twenty-five 
years, having come to America with his 
parents from Cork, Ireland, when a young 
man. At the age of twenty-three, he en- 
tered the service of the Capital City Na- 
tional Bank, with which he rose to the posi- 
tion of assistant cashier. In the merger of 
the Capital City National and the Atlanta 
National, Mr. Donovan retained his title 
of assistant cashier and continued in that 
capacity until advanced to the cashiership 
in 1905. His executive ability and fidelity 
to the interests of the bank have materially 
assisted in its growth and development. 
Jas. S. Floyd, assistant cashier, was born 
in Campbell County, Ga., and was educated 
at the University of Tennessee. He went 
to work for the Atlanta National in 1896 
and his career since that time has been a 
series of advancements. During the five 
years he has served in an official capacity, 
he has shown a fine business grasp of the 
complex factors that constitute the daily 


GEO. R. DONOVAN 
Cashier Atlanta National Bank 


routine in a large bank. At the annual 
meeting in January, he was made a director. 

Upon the call of March 29, just one week 
before the increase of capital took effect, 
the Atlanta National made a fine statement, 
showing total resources of $8,149,199, loans 
and discounts $5,016,451. United States 
bonds $644,418, other stocks and bonds 


NATIONAL 
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$288,968, banking house 8694.000, real es- 
tate $65,000, safety deposit vault, furniture 
and fixtures 839,981, due from United 
States treasurer, cash on hand and due 
from banks $81,409,375, capital stock $500,- 


JAS. S. FLOYD 
Assistant Cashier Atlanta National Bank 


000, surplus and undivided profits $958,319, 
circulation $500,000, deposits $6,190,879. 


Coincident with its increase of capital, 
the Atlanta National is making plans to 
embrace the entire first floor of the Atlanta 
National Bank Building in its working 
quarters. The plans are not entirely com- 
plete and no move will be made until 
everything is in readiness to carry the work 
through in the shortest possible order, con- 
sistent with best results. This extension 
will give the Atlanta National one o7 the 
most modern and commodious banking 
rooms in the South. 


A TRAVELING MOTOR BANK 


NOVEL method of banking, said to 

have originated in America, is to be 

introduced in the Brighton district of 
England by Messrs. Farrow, the initiators of 
the People’s Bank. It will take the form of 
a motor, which is to serve as a traveling 
bank, circulating about in those villages 
which do not have banks. The chauffeur 
and cashier will be armed. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


RENTING IDLE BOXES 


By Silas W. Hatch 


Mr. Silas W. Hatch has, by personally 
calling on the public at large and explaining 
every facility and advantage of safe deposit 
boxes, rented thousands of them.—[Ed.] 


ERSONAL observation has convinced 
me that the institutions having safe 
deposit boxes for rent, as a rule, do 

not take the trouble to explain fully the 
advantages and uses of a safe deposit box. 
They state what a fine equipment they have 
and how much the safe deposit boxes rent 
for, but that is as far as they go. 

The average man or woman does not know 
the first thing about a safe deposit box. 
He seems to think that a safe deposit vault 
contains a lot of boxes that any one has ac- 
cess to, and naturally has no confidence, be- 
cause the safety has never been explained to 
him. When approached with the fact that no 
one but himself and a custodian has access to 
the vault, and when shown the vault con- 
struction, time lock and method of locking, 
showing that said vault is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof, a convenient place to 
keep stock certificates, notes, bonds, mort- 
gages, wills, deeds, abstracts, contracts, in- 
surance policies, jewelry, silverware, and in 
fact all valuables, he seems astonished. 

My experience is, that there is no trouble 
whatever in renting boxes where their ad- 
vantages are fully explained. I find it a 


good plan to always explain the size and 
rental of boxes, and draw attention to the 
fact that a $5 box costs practically only 
one and one-half cents a day, and the others 
proportionately. 

In_ soliciting for various institutions 
throughout the country that had modern 
sate deposit vaults and advertised them, I 
have found that if each bank depositor was 
shown through the vaults and the advan- 
tages explained to him, there would be no 
trouble whatever in renting all the boxes to 
the bank’s own customers. It is much easier 
to rent boxes to the bank’s customers who 
are already familiar with the institution and 
its location, than to total strangers. 

Some bankers seem to have the mistaken 
idea that safe deposit boxes appeal only to 
wealthy people. More boxes can be rented 
to the average wage-earner who has no safe, 
and no place to keep his valuables, and to 
whom said valuables mean so much. The 
head of practically every household would 
have a safe deposit box if he or she could 
be made to realize its safety and advan- 
tages. 

Until the public is better posted on just 
what a modern safe deposit box really is, 
just so long will thousands of empty boxes 
remain idle, cutting off the additional in- 
come of the bankers and leaving would-be 
customers’ valuables unprotected. 


A DAY AND NIGHT SAFE DEPOSIT VENTURE 
THAT IS MEETING WITH SUCCESS 


S. C. OSBORN & COMPANY OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


BROKERAGE house and a day and 
night safe deposit business combined 
is a new combination in the finan- 
cial world. 

This only goes to prove that the methods 
of conducting business from year to year 
show great changes. <A few years ago one 
would not have thought of combining the 
safe deposit business with general broker- 
age in the east, much less in a western 
city. 

In Seattle, Wash., the first day and night 
safe deposit vault in the Pacific Northwest 
has been opened on the ground floor ad- 
joining the entrance of Seattle’s popular 
Arctic Club. Mr. Osborn, the owner of 
this institution, is probably more awake 


A 
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to the advantages of a safe deposit busi- 
ness than the average business man, due 
to the fact that he was caught in the Bal- 
timore fire and then again in the San 
Francisco fire. In both of these cities the 
safe deposit vaults stood the test while 
the contents of ninety per cent. of the iron 
safes were entirely destroyed. 


Day 


A great many of the safe deposit vaults 
have been operated by the banks where 
they endeavor to restrict the operation of 
the vault to banking hours, or nearly so. 
When one stops to realize what a safe de- 
posit vault is really intended for, it is very 
plain to see how inconvenient it would be if 


Tue AND Nicutr Feature. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


one were not able to enter the vault after 
the average business house closes for the 
day or before opening time in the morning. 
Mr. Osborn decided to throw his vault open, 
not only day and night, but Sundays and 
holidays also, and, as he states, cater to the 
people instead of having the people cater to 
the owners of the vault. While only having 
opened on February 24, it has proved a 
very popular move, and the business has 
prospered from the first day. Regulation sized 
boxes are rented at regular rental prices, he 
also stores bulky articles, trunks, etc., be- 
sides doing a transient business. Quite a 
number of ladies who wish to deposit their 
jewelry after parties, theatres, etc., have 
taken advantage of the vault. 

Mr. Osborn states that there is no ques- 
tion about the night feature being profitable 
after it is generally known that the vault is 
open at night. While it would not pay for 
more than one vault to be operated in a city 
of three or four hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants both day and night, he believes that 
it is only a question of time until all impor- 
tant cities will have day and night vaults, 
and he claims to have received a number of 
inquiries from different sections of the 
country already from owners of vaults ask- 
ing for information. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that to operate such a vault 
it should be on the street level. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VAULT. 


This vault has been built in on the street 
level, and occupies the front portion of a 
large room, the vault setting back about 
twenty-five feet from the building line. Its 
dimensions are forty feet in length by four- 
teen feet six inches in width and eleven feet 
in height. It is constructed of concrete, re- 
inforced with iron and steel, making it 
strictly fireproof. The front of the room is 
all plate glass, with the exception of an ave- 
raged sized store door, giving an unob- 
structed view of the interior of the room 
as well as the exterior of the vault both 
day and night. 

The vault is fitted up with the latest 
equipments, having booths inside for the 
convenience of those who wish to examine 
papers, etc., and there are a large number 
of mirrors in the booths as well as in other 
portions of the vault. Not only from an 
artistic standpoint are they placed there, 
but they are useful to the attendants. This 
enables the attendants to see every move 
made by a customer while in the’ main 
vault room, even though they may be wait- 
ing on some one else at the same time. The 
vault is equipped with all modern alarm 
systems. 

On entering the room from the street one 
first finds a grill work in front of the vault. 
All customers are obliged before entering 
the vault to sign an entrance slip. This is 
something that is not required by any other 
safe de posit company in Seattle. ‘The vault is 
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in charge of lady attendants both day and 
night, with men guards, of course, the man- 
agement feeling that they could get more 
competent employes for the 
sation by employing ladies. 


same compen- 
It might be 


S. C. OSBORN 


Founder of the first Day and Night Safe Deposit 
Business in the Pacific Northwest 


that the vault is not left un- 
guarded any hour of the day or night. 

Running along beside the vault is a hall- 
way, which leads to the broke rage depart- 
ment, a room about fifty-five feet in length. 
Here there is a complete board room, as 
complete as could be found in any New 
York office. You will find here what is 
called a statistics board, on which is posted 
daily the London market on stocks, the 
Liverpool market on grain, the Liverpool 
market on cotton, the car receipts of the 
different grains, cash prices, ete. 

Then there is another board, called the 
dividend chart, that gives the names of all 
important stocks, the amount of dividend 
they pay, the date that they sell exchange, 
and when payable, ete. Another board 
shows the high and low prices at which 
stock has sold for the past two years and 
the date. In addition to these boards 
there are, of course, the regular quotation 
boards. 


stated here 


In tne TetecrapH Room. 


S. C. Osborn & Co. maintain a private 
wire system and have a lease with the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. In case 
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Board Room of S. C. Osborn and Company, Seattle, Washington 


the Western Union 
other emergency wires. 

While over three thousand miles from 
New York, an order can be executed 
through this house on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, when wire conditions 
are perfect, within three-quarters of a min- 
ute, and orders have been executed within 
twenty-eight seconds on the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. On account of 
the difference in time offices in the West and 
Northwest are obliged to open at 6:30 in 
the morning. Their market is entirely over 


wires fail there are 


HISTORY OF THE 


eet Adolph F. Linden Trt Bankers 
Macazine has received a unique “His- 


tory of the Banks of Seattle.” It gives 
in a concise form the important items from 
the statements of each bank from 1890 to 
1910, with comparisons showing the increase 
or decrease. On a specially-ruled page 
site the printed statement of each bank 
space is lett for writing in the figures so 
that if desired one can keep the book up to 
date for the next eight vears. Much val- 
uable statistical information is given relat- 
ing to the banks of Seattle, clevring-house 
transactions, etc. 


opp ) 


SEATTLE 


With on week days at twelve o'clock, ex- 
cepting on Saturdays, when the market 
closes at nine o'clock. 

In advertising, Mr. Osborn is carrying 
out a campaign which is said to be very 
successful and at all times calling attention 
to the many uses to which a safe deposit 
vault can be put. Mr. Osborn is the only 
New York broker in Seattle and is the cor- 
respondent of Logan & Bryan, who main- 
tain a private wire system throughout the 
United States and are members of all im- 
portant exchanges throughout the world. 


BANKS 


On February 6, 1908, the Seattle banks 
had $1,605,000 capital, $979,000 surplus and 
and 822,485,000 deposits. On No- 

16, 1999, the capital was 86,197,009, 

surplus and profits, 81,355,000, and deposits 
ST7444,000. In 1900 the bank clearings of 
Seattle were $130,000,000, and in 1909 they 


were SS5S86,000,000, 


These figures certainly indicate a remark- 
Mr. Linden has presented this 
information in an interesting and attractive 
form, such as will prove of permanent value 
for reference. 


able growth. 





LATIN AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


By George E. Walsh 


MERICAN manufacturers have never 
systematically cultivated foreign 
markets, and the charge has fre- 

quently been made that the export business 
was looked upon merely as a dumping 
ground for any surplus or goods which did 
not find ready acceptance in the domestic 
markets. Suffice it to say that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of to-day is vitally in- 
terested in promoting the sale of his pro- 
ducts in foreign countries, and he is making 
a thorough and systematic study of condi- 
tions in Latin America. The teeming pop- 
ulations of the Oriental countries naturally 
attract the eyes of the world, and there the 
fight for control of the bulk of the trade 
will be severe and bitter. But in magnify- 
ing the possibilities of this far-Pacific com- 
merce, the opportunities of the nearer mar- 
kets should not be overlooked. Latin 
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America has been aroused to its future pos- 
sibilities, and the great number of Ameri- 
cans, English and Germans who have set- 
tled there have instilled into it new life 
and energy. 

The uncertainties of government protec- 
tion in the past from the small Latin Amer- 
ican countries have had a deterrent effect 
upon the development of trade and com- 
merce. Capital has been slower to invest 
in South America than would have been 
the case had more stable governments been 
assured. Some of the concessions to foreign- 
ers have been repudiated by new govern- 
ments coming into power, and this has had 
its unpleasant influences. But Latin Amer- 
ica is rapidly becoming more civilized and 
more amenable to international laws. With 
but few exceptions the countries are now 
well established upon a peace footing and 
they are forging ahead rapidly in trade 
and commerce. There will probably be 
fewer complaints in the future that for- 
eigners do not receive proper respect and 
protection. 


Rivat or Consumer? 


Another point worthy of consideration is 
that the impression has_ prevailed that 
South America as a whole, would become a 
rival of the United States in business rather 
than a great expanding market for our 
goods. 

By virtue of their great natural resources 
the South American Republics are essen- 
tially agricultural and mining countries, 
and their products would come into keen 
competition with ours. For instance Ar- 
gentine Republic exports frozen beef, tal- 
low, frozen mutton, hides, wheat, flour, 
wool, oats, bran, linseed oil and hay on a 
large scale—the very products which the 
United States exports. In fact, she ex- 
ported a total tonnage of all these products 
of 7,027,294 tons for the eight months end- 
ing the first of last September. These 
products were exported chiefly to Europe 
where in a measure they entered directly 
into competition with those from this coun- 
try. 

While it is admitted that the natural 
products of the soil and mines must con- 
tinue to figure largely in the export trade 
of South America, it does not militate in 
any way from the equally important fact 
that she must consume for many decades 
yet an enormous amount of machinery and 


manufactured goods from this or other 
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countries. Therefore, we can view with 
equanimity the competition with our nat- 
ural products so long as we can sell to her 
the products of our mills, factories and 
looms. 


As A Marker ror MAanvuracturep Goons. 


The opportunities in this respect are some- 
thing enormous, and England, Germany and 
France are not overlooking them. The 
South American mines must be operated 
by foreign machinery, the crops must be 
harvested and planted by agricultural im- 
plements made in the United States or 
abroad, and the homes of the people built 
by tools made in other countries. South 
America has not entered even in a small 
way upon the new industrial and manu- 
facturing life. She imports, for the most 
part, all of her machinery, her tools, her 
household implements, her luxuries and 
many of the necessities. She is a free 
buyer of automobiles, carriages, electrical 
equipment, household goods, clothing, type- 
writers, phonographs, sewing machines, 
shades, and a score of other articles. We 
do not want her wheat, oats, hay, cattle, 
tallow and hides in exchange, but we are 
willing to take in return her coffee, her 
hard woods, her indigo, her spices, and 
many similar articles which we do not pro- 
duce here. 

The establishment of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics at 
Washington has in view the cultivation of 
more friendly relationships between Latin 
America and the United States and the col- 
lection of data which will help the ex- 
porters of both countries in building up a 
trade. The development of the commerce 
between North and South America has al- 
ready undergone enormous strides, but it 
is only a tithe of what it should be. Our 
manufacturers have underestimated rather 
than overestimated the buying powers and 
possibilities of Latin America, and as a 
result a visitor to these countries south of 
us is surprised to find German, French and 
English goods on all sides, while American 
products have only just begun to make 
headway in certain sections. In Buenos 
Aires, in Lima, in Santiago and other 
leading South American cities, the tourist 
will find almost as much luxury and wealth 
as in many European capitals. The Latin 
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Americans are free and liberal buyers. 
The great natural resources of their coun- 
try make wealth come easy to them, and 
they are no niggards in spending it. 


PRESENT AND Furcre DemMAnp For AMERI- 
cAN Goons. 


Surpassed by none in the world for wealth 
of minerals, the South American mines 
were, until the last decade, indifferently 
worked by hand and antiquated machinery. 
To-day these mines are being equipped 
with electrical machinery, steam engines, 
gas engines, power pumps and com- 
pressed air drills and hoists. Within 
the next five years South American mines 
will probably buy some ten millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of mine machinery, if we can 
base the future development upon the past. 
In the same time there will be a demand 
for agricultural and farming machinery 
and implements to the value of twenty mil- 
lions more. The great logging camps where 
hard woods and dye-woods are cut will 
need saw-mill outfits which will easily ag- 
gregate five millions of investment. Every- 
where cities are rapidly adopting electrical 
lighting outfits and street railway service. 

Most of us forget that in Latin America 
proper there is a population of 73,000,000 
people, and twenty republics, with a grand 
total commerce for 1907 of $2,100,000,000. 
The territory over which this population 
is distributed is enormous, and the natural 
resources almost beyond computation. The 
territory occupies 9,000,000 square miles, 
and there are two sea coasts of the most 
extensive nature easily reached by our ships 
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on the Pacific or Atlantic side. Last year 
our commerce with Latin America reached 
a grand total of $600,000,000, but this is 
only a trifle over one-quarter of the total 
commerce of the republics. But it is not 
in the trade of to-day, but of the future, 
that we are interested. In ten years our 
commerce with the South American coun- 
tries has increased from $250,000,000 to the 
$600,000,000 of 1907. At this rate of 
progress our commerce with Latin America 
should reach in ten years a grand _ total 
of $1,400,000,000. Is that trade worth cap- 
turing and holding? 

But we did not show the energy and sys- 
tem in increasing our trade in the past de- 
cade that we should in the coming de- 
cade. There was little general system in 
working it up and little general knowledge 
of its actual worth to us. We had few 
bureaus and agencies established to col- 
lect reliable data. The Germans and Eng- 
lish were ahead of us. They had _ their 
agencies and bureaus already established 
and even their special lines of steamers. 
They possessed a complete working plant, 
while we had little more than a skeleton of 
one. Yet we captured over a quarter of 
the trade, and now with more system, more 
data and better all-round equipfnent we 
should steadily increase our ratio. of the 
trade of these republics. 


Expanpinc Trape or Sovutrm AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


We read much about the trade of Japan 
and her marvelous development but it may 
come as a surprise to many to learn that 
the foreign commerce last year of Argen- 
tina exceeded that of Japan by nearly one 
hundred and fifty million dollars, and Ar- 
gentina is only one of twenty republics of 
Latin America. Then too she beat China 
in her foreign trade by some forty millions 
of dollars. With her six million of popula- 
tion this one little sister republic: of ours 
carried on a foreign commerce greatly ex- 
ceeding that of a nation with a population 
of 400,000,000. What is the lesson?—is it 
not that the value of a country’s trade de- 
pends more upon the activity and energy 
of the people than upon mere numbers of 
people? A country that is a large exporter 
is also a large spender, Brazil is only 
slightly behind Argentina in her foreign 
commerce, with Chili, Mexico and Cuba 
coming about half-way behind. Then 
Uruguay and Peru have doubled their trade 
in recent years and are keenly alive to the 
rivalry of their sister republics. 

But the commerce of a country must be 
studied in respect to its imports and ex 
ports. If these Latin American republics 
were only exporters and not importers they 
would have little real value to us. Mexico 
and Central America last year exported 
$154,359,000 of goods, and imported 
$158,145,000, while Cuba, Haiti and the 
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Dominican Republic imported $113,488,000, 
ind exported 8116,208,000 worth of goods, 
ind the South American Republics proper 
mported $733,570,000 and exported $801,- 
145,000, making a grand total of $1,005,- 
503,000 imports and $1,071,955,000 exports. 
rhis shows a slight balance of $66,000,000 
in favor of South and Central America. 
But most of her exports were sent to Eu- 
rope or were of such a nature that we had 
to have them because we could not raise 
them here. Our own commerce of S$600,- 
100,000 with the republics consisted of $320,- 
900,000 of imports and $280,000,000 exports. 
rhus we lost to the republics in trade about 
340,000,009. 


Wuat Sourn America NEEps. 


This balance of trade could and should be 
turned in our favor within a few years. 
What we need is a clearer understanding 
of what South America wants of us. Last 
vear she took from us a great variety of 
objects, but iron and steel manufactures 
led all others. Next to these came our wood 
manufacturing products, and third our cot- 
ton made products. Then in order came 
carriages and other vehicles, mineral oils, 
leather manufactures, chemicals and drugs, 
agricultural implements, scientific instru- 
ments, fibre and grass manufactures, gun- 
powder, paper manufactures, naval stores, 
copper manufactures, and books. From 
this list one may easily get an impression 
of what South America needs, but un- 
doubtedly this list could be enormously ex- 
tended if many of our other products were 
properly introduced in the countries. 

In return for these manufactured arti- 
cles we took many raw products which were 
not produced in this country in sufficient 
quantities to meet the manufacturing de- 
mand. Sugar was our leading import from 
Latin America, with coffee a close second, 
and rubber third on the list. It seems like 
sending coals to Neweastle for us to im- 
port copper and tobacco from South 
America, but these two products formed 
a considerable item of the import trade. 
Likewise we imported hides, woo 
and lead ore, but otherwise the trac 
made up chiefly of tropical fruits, nitra 
of soda, fibres of tropical plants, woods, 
cocoa, goat skins and dyes. 

From a study of these exports and im- 
ports a manufacturer may gather a clear 
idea of our trade relationship with the great 
southern continent. We shall always be 
more or less dependent upon that country 
for our sugar and coffee, and also for rub- 
ber, nitrate of soda, tropical fruits and 
rare hard woods. That we should be willing 
to buy these products from our sister re- 
publics goes without saying, but in return 
we should seek to establish closer commer- 
cial relations which will the 
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sumption of our manufactures by the 


Latin Americans. 


Tue 


We have hardly begun to make headway 
in these countries in the way of introducing 
our manufactures beyond a few leading 
staple articles. The trade is susceptible of 
indefinite expansion. But it requires the 
same amount of systematic study and push- 
ing of business which the manufacturer 
gives to the home markets. With half as 
much activity our exports to South Ameri- 
ca could be doubled within a few years. 
Wherever our manufactured articles are 
properly presented they readily gain the 
ascendency over those from Germany and 
England. With the raw cotton raised at 
our very door we can manufacture cotton 
goods and ship them to the South American 
countries cheaper than England and Ger- 
many can buy the cotton here and make it 
up into merchantable material. Another 
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phase of the subject is to be noted in our 
importations of crude rubber, which we 
manufacture into a thousand and one com- 
mercial articles and then send back to 
the Latin American republics. There is a 
good demand for these rubber articles, and 
we secure the profits from manufacturing 
them. 

Of course, we have suffered a good deal 
in the past from this trade though inade- 
quate shipping facilities, and improvements 
could be made in this respect to-day that 
would greatly help business. Europe has 
long had unexcelled facilities for direct 
communication with the leading South 
American ports by freight, mail and passen- 
ger service, and this has done much to build 
up its trade. We stand in a better posi- 
tion in respect to freight traffic than ever 
before, but there could be some improve 
ment made in the passenger and mail service 
both of which will come with increasing 
traffic and exports. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS OPENS NEW HOME 


PEACE THE KEYNOTE OF THE DEDICATION DAY SPEECHES 


HE beautiful new home of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the American Re- 
publics at Washington was formally 

dedicated on April 26 in the presence of a 
most distinguished company. Just two years 
ago President Roosevelt laid the corner- 
stone of this building, which has been de- 
scribed by Andrew Carnegie as a “Temple 
of Peace, Commerce and Friendship,” and 
which Secretary Root has called a “Capitol 
in the Capital of the United States of all 
the American Nations.” The ceremonies on 
that occasion were most impressive and 
elaborate, and those of dedication day were 
fully in keeping with them. 

The international and local appreciation 
of the significance of the dedication of this 
diplomatic palace was abundantly proved 
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by the presence, at the exercises as partici 
pants in the programme, of the President 0! 
the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the Mexican Ambassador, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Senator Elihu Root, Andrew Carnegie, 
Bishop Harding, Director John Barrett, 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, of the 
Supreme Court and the Cabinet, as well as 
Senators and Representatives of the Na- 
tional Congress, high army and naval of- 
ficers, and a long list of distinguished men 
and women. 

The celebration, to which the President 
referred as the most important international 
event which Washington had witnessed in 
many years, was divided into two parts; in 
the afternoon were held the actual cere- 
monies attending the formal dedicatior. 
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when impressive speeches were made by 
eminent officials and individuals. The cere- 
monies were initiated by an invocation by 
Cardinal Gibbons, who was followed by 
Secretary Knox, who delivered the formal 
opening adress in his capacity of chairman 
of the Governing Board of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics. Direc- 
tor John Barrett made a statement descrip- 
tive of the building and the work of the 
bureau: while Albert Kelsey, of the Phila- 


AMERICA 


Just preceding the benediction by Right 
Reverend Bishop Harding, which concluded 
the afternoon exercises, occurred one of the 
most unique and interesting features of the 
programme, when President Taft and Mr. 
Carnegie jointly planted a “peace tree” in 
the patio, or court yard. 

“T esteem it a great honor to the United 
States of America,” said the President at 
the dedicatory exercises, “that the other 
twenty American republics should decide 


New Home of the International Bureau of American Republics, Washington, D. C. 


delphia firm of Kelsey & Cret, who designed 
the beautiful structure, told of its architec- 
tural features. 

Senator Root, who was Secretary of State 
when Mr. Carnegie conceived the project of 
erecting this building, delivered an address, 
which was responded to by Senor Don Fran- 
cisco Leon de la Barra, the Mexican Am- 
bassador, in behalf of the Latin-American 
Diplomatic Corps. Mr. Carnegie delivered 
a characteristic address. There were read- 
ings of cable messages from the Presidents 
of the Latin-American republics, congratu- 
lating Mr. Carnegie and the Bureau of 
American Republics upon the completion of 
the great work, and then President Taft 
added his tribute in a speech of about half 
an hour in length. 


that this home of international union should 
be here on this soil. 

“As the older sister of the other republics 
we take great pride in that fact. As the 
older sister we also are anxious that each 
member of the family should know that we 
believe in absolute equality in every mem- 
ber of the family. There is nothing in 
preference that we insist upon because of 
the fact that we are the older nation and 
for the time being can count more noses.” 

President Taft referred to the work that 
Secretaries Blaine and Root did to bring 
about a greater bond of friendship among 
the American republics. He congratulated 
the other American republics upon the 
progress they have made in the last two 
decades, not alone in the matter of com- 
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merce, but toward a peaceful settlement of 
all disputes. 

“It goes without saying,” he concluded, 
“that in the foreign policy of the United 
States its greatest object is peace among 
the American republics. We twenty-one re- 
publics cannot afford to have any two or 
three of us quarreling. We must stop. The 
organization and work of this bureau of 
the republics is doing much in that direc- 
tion. But Mr. Carnegie and I will never be 
satisfied until nineteen of us can intervene 


by proper measures to suppress a quarrel 


between any two of us.” 

The President paid a personal tribute to 
John Barrett, director of the bureau, de- 
claring that he was born for the work, and 
that he hoped he would live long to carry 
it forward. 

Kwox Voices AmMericAN SyMPATHY. 

Secretary Knox, in delivering the formal 
opening address as chairman or the govern- 
ing board of the bureau, said: 

“IT feel that I am especially privileged in 
taking part in the auspicious ceremony of 
the dedication of the building to be devoted 
to the cause of peace and good will between 
the republics of Latin-America. It is more 
than a privilege, it is a duty incumbent on 
me to voice the sympathy of the United 
States in the great work which it is the mis- 
sion of the International Bureau of the 
American Republics to accomplish, and to 
give renewed assurance, if such be needed, 
of the earnest and unselfish purpose of the 
government and people of the United States 
to do all that lies within their power toward 
the fulfilment of the high task set before 
you. 

“The movement in whose confirmation we 
take part today has been exceptionally fa- 
vored. The reason of its marvelous fertility 
of development is not far to seek. The soil 
was prepared a century ago, when the col- 
onists:of Spanish-America established free 
communities, from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn, following their northern brethren of 
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the United States, and the peoples of that 
vast domain, from being dependents of a 
common motherland, became fellow workers 
in the building up of a scheme of kindred 
sovereignties. As historical eras are com- 
puted those sovereignties are yet young. 
It is a happy coincidence that at this very 
time they are commemorating the indepen- 
dence they won a hundred years ago.” 


Root Praises Home ann Donor. 


Senator Elihu Root, chairman ex-officio 
of the Governing Board, in his address, said, 
in part: 

“The active interest of President Taft and 
Secretary Knox is evidence that the policy 
of Pan-American friendship reinaugurated 
by the sympathetic genius of Secretary 
Blaine, is continuous and permanent in the 
United States; and the harmony in which 
the members of the Governing Board have 
worked to this end is a good omen for the 
future. 

“This building is said to be in its most 
manifest utilitarian service a convenient in- 
strument for association and growth of 
mutual knowledge among the people of the 
different republics. The library maintained 
here, the books and journals accessible here, 
the useful and interesting publications of 
the bureau, the enormous correspondence 
carried on with seekers for knowledge about 
American countries, the opportunities now 
afforded for further growth in these activi- 
ties, justify the pains and the expense. 

“The building is more important, however, 
as the symbol, the ever-present reminder, 
the perpetual assertion, of unity, of common 
interest and purpose and hope among all 
the republics. This building is a confession 
of faith, a covenant of fraternal duty, « 
declaration of allegiance to an ideal.” 

Mr. Root closed with a beautiful tribut« 
to Joaquin Nabuco, late ambassador from 
Brazil. 





LATIN 


MEXICO’S NEW MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


NNOUNCEMENT was made recently 

of the appointment of Hon, Enrique 

C. Creel to be Minister of Foreign 
Relations in the Cabinet of President Diaz, 
to succeed the late Ignacio Mariscal, the 


Enrique C. Creel 


distinguished statesman who had held that 
post for over thirty years. 

Mr. Creel was formerly the Mexican Am- 
bassador at Washington, and is Governor 
of the State of Chihuahua. He is a native 
of the city of Chihuahua, his father being 
an American from Kentucky and his mother 
a Mexican lady, and is in the best sense of 
the term a self-made man, having risen from 
the humblest circumstances to a position of 
great political eminence and becoming one 
of the wealthiest men in the neighboring 
Republic. 

Mr. Creel is exensively interested in Mex- 
ican business enterprises, being the origi- 
nator of the Chihuahua & Pacific Railway, 
and also vice-president of the Kansas City, 
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Mexico and Orient Railway. He founded 
the Banco Minero of Chihuahua and also 
the Banco Central Mexicano of Mexico 
City. He was a member of the Monetary 
Commission which devised the gold exchange 
standard for Mexico, and in addition to 
having been Ambassador to the United 
States, was quite recently sent to this coun- 
try as a special diplomatic representative. 
His appointment as Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations is a further evidence of the policy 
of President Diaz in selecting the ablest and 
strongest men in the country as his official 
advisers. . 


PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY SYS- 
TEM 


HE Southern Railways of Brazil have 
come under the control of a Belgian 
syndicate, which is co-operating with 

the Interior of Uruguay Railway now under 
construction. When the different links of this 
system are completed, it has been estimated 
that it will be possible to go from New 
York to Pernambuco, Brazil, thence by rail 
through Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina to 
Valparaiso, Chili, in about twelve days. 


HONDURAS NEEDS AN AMERI- 
CAN BANK 


gest Samuel McClintock, of Puerto 


Cortes, mentioning the manner in 

which the commerce of the Republic 
of Honduras is hampered through the lack 
of banking facilities and of paper currency, 
proposes as a remedy an American bank. 
He says: 

There would seem to be an excellent op- 
portunity to establish a branch of a good 
American banking house in Honduras. The 
country has a population of 600,000 or 700,- 
000 inhabitants, and is greatly in need of 
capital and population to develop its latent 
wealth. It is rich in deposits of gold, silver, 
and copper; in forests of mahogany, cedar, 
pine, and other valuable woods; in bananas, 
sugar cane, tobacco, corn, rice, and other 
vegetable products; and in its capacity, as a 
eattle country, to supply meat and hides 
cheaply. 

During 1908 Honduras imported from the 
United States $1,946,838 worth of goods, and 
exported thither $1,540,780 worth. The only 
bank is the Bank of Honduras, at Teguci- 
galpa, with a branch at San Pedro Sula, and 
having a paid-up capital of 417,500 pesos. 
The bank does little more than a loan busi- 
ness, charging one to two per cent. per 
month. It buys little commercial paper, 
and sells almost no exchange, having insuffi- 
cient connections in other countries. Its 
dividends average twelve per cent. per an- 
num, and a large surplus has also been laid 
aside in addition to this. 

Merchants not being able to get paper 
discounted easily are driven to the purchase 
of foreign exchange through mining and 
other companies, sometimes having to pay 
for a 30-day draft a premium of 270, while 
remittances within the country cost an av- 
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erage of three per cent. through commer- 
cial houses, or the money itself often has to 
be sent overland. 

The Government, aware of the desirability 
of providing better facilities fot transacting 
business, granted in 1908 a very liberal 
concession to a firm seeking banking privi- 
leges here. Owing, however, to some dis- 
agreement as to the guarantee deposit the 
matter is now pending. 

It is probable that $5,000,000 of American 
money is invested in Honduras today. The 
country is only three days from New Orleans 
and fully seventy-five per cent. of its foreign 
trade is with the United States. Nearly all the 
work being done in developing the country 
is being carried on by Americans. Only a 
good American bank is needed to bind this 
market to Americans completely. 


THE NEW FRANCO-ITALIAN BANK 


OR some time past it has been mentioned 
that a new Franco-Italian bank would 
be established in South America. It 

is well known that the relations between 
Italy and that Continent are exceptionally 
close, owing to the large number of emi- 
grants who annually go to the newer coun- 
try. Many of these new inhabitants have 
prospered considerably with the development 
of the country, and may naturally afford a 
good field for the business of an Italian 
bank. It has accordingly been determined 
to establish an institution for this purpose 
with a capital of twenty-five million francs, 
and M. Noetzlin is to be be president. The 
chief supporters of the scheme are the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas and the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana. — London 
Bankers’ Magazine. 


MEXICAN NOTES 


—Recently the Descuento Espanol (Span- 
ish Discount Bank) held its annual meeting 
in Mexico City, and reported the profits of 
the past year as $1,053,031.14._ Of this sum 
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$105,303.11 went to the reserve fund, $42,- 
121.25 to the board of administration, $720,- 
000 to shareholders, and $100,000 to future 
contingent fund, leaving $35,606.73 over to 
1910. The balance-sheet represented a total 
of $37,866,499.57. 


—E. N. Brown, president of the National 
Railways of Mexico, has been elected to the 
board of the National Bank of Mexico, 
Mexico City. He is the first American to be 
placed on the board. The bank has a cap- 
ital stock of $20,000,000 Mexican of which 
$8,000,000 is paid up. 


—George J. McCarthy has assumed the 
office of president of the Mercantile Bank- 
ing Company of Mexico City, succeeding A. 
H. McKay. The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting: 

Geo. J. McCarthy, president; K. M. Van- 
Zandt., Jr., vice-president and manager; H. 
C. Head, cashier; Shur Welch, assistant 
cashier. 

At the meeting of the shareholders the 
reports of the directors and comisario, and 
the balance sheets published for the year 
1909 were approved. The report showed 
that $40,000 in dividends was paid to the 
shareholders last year and that $25,000 was 
added to the reserve fund. 


—Net profits of the Banco Internacional 
é Hipotecario de Mexico for the year 1909 
amounted to $524,335.94, on which a divi- 
dend of eleven per cent. was declared. The 
movement of check, deposit and current ac- 
counts, alone during the year amounted to 
$125,137,750.30 or some thirty millions more 
than in 1908. The cash movement during 
the year amounted to $156,437,119.24. The 
existing mortgages amount to $17,328,530.28 
and all the other accounts show a steadily in- 
creasing movement. 

From the profits of the year $65,000 were 
placed to the reserve fund; $22,791.14 to the 
1910 account and $5,111.21 to the provision 





BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


MONTEREY, N.L., MEXICO 


A Corporation 


OFFICIAL DEPOSITORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF 
NUEVO LEON 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Reserves, $232,869.49 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


Accountant, MR. EMETERIO VELARDE 
Buys and sells domestic and foreign drafts. Issues letters of credit. Takes charge of any coMec- 


tions entrusted to it on a moderate 


rate for commission and remittance. 


Buys and 


sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking, and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank, New York City; Banco Hispano Americane, 


Madrid, Spain; 
Filiale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 


Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, London, England; Hamburger 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 
GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 


ties. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 


Travelers’ Checks of the American Bankers’ Association sold, negotiable in all parts 


of the World without identification. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


fund. There were no losses during the 
year of any description. 

Following are the directors elected at the 
annual meeting: Richard Honey, Emilio 
Pardo, Porfirio Diaz, Jr., Andres Aldascoro, 
Thomas P. Honey, J. I. Limantour, H. E. 
Brooks, J. M. Cervantes, Mialmes and J. V. 
Burgos. 

J. R. Carral and Thomas Pratt were 
reelected as Comisarios and M. Tabera Az- 
carate and Francisco Gomez Perez as Jn- 
spectores de Votacion. 

The International and Mortgage Bank is 
one of the oldest government chartered 
banks in Mexico, having been founded in 
1882. 


—The Mexican railway concession in the 
State of Sonora is held by the Arizona and 


Gulf Railroad Company. Changes in the 
concession include dock-construction privi- 
leges at Port Lobos, on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. 


—Two new banks, one German, the other 
French, will be established in Torreon in a 
shert time. 

For some weeks the members of the Ger- 
man colony in Torreon have been in com- 
munication with officers of the great Sud- 
Americanishe bank, operating throughout 
Latin-America with a branch in Mexico 
City. The mother bank is in Dresden, Ger- 
many, with a working capital alone of $600,- 
000,000, the richest bank operating on the 
western continent. 

The Torreon branch of this bank will 
deal only with the owners of cotton and 
other plantations in the raising and dispo- 
sition of the products. It is said that 
operations will begin with a fund of between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000, which will be 
loaned to hacendados of this comarca. 

The manager of this institution will be 
Mr. Hahn, a German banker, who is ex- 
pected to arrive soon from the City of 
Mexico. 

The other bank will be a branch of a pow- 
erful French concern which is already oper- 
ating in Mexico City. 


DEPOSITS OF $1.00 AND UPWARDS RECEIVED 


—The Banco de la Laguna of Terreon has 
decided to make another assessment of ten 
dollars per share of the capital stock of the 
bank, which means that $600,000 more work- 
ing capital will soon be placed at the dis- 
posal of the bank’s clients and assist in the 
gathering of the immense cotton crops which 
are anticipated. It is said that this as- 
sessment will soon be followed by a similar 
one. 

The additional assessment of ten per cent. 
will add $600,000 to the paid up capital, 
making $4,200,000 paid up and leaving but 
$1,200,000 of the entire capital unpaid. 


—Work is well under way on the con- 
struction of a modern bank building for the 
Banco de Guanajuato, S. A., of Guanajuato. 
It is to be of brick and stone, three stories 
high, and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. The bank, which is capitalized 
for $3,000,000. recently reported a_ reserve 
fund of $158,163 and total resources of 
$7,866,185. 


—The Banco Mercantil de Monterey, Mon- 
terey, Neuvo Leon, reports deposits of S2,- 
219,238. It is capitalized for $2,500,000. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL AND COM- 
MERCE IN THE LEVANT 


CCORDING ito the Egyptian Gazette, 
“Egypt is to be among the countries 
which are to be the centres of a great 

American banking combine on a scale never 
before attempted by United States capital- 
ists.” In sending this item, Consul-General 
G. Bie Ravndal, of Beirut, says: “In New 
York has been formed the Ottoman-Ameri- 
can Development Company, with similar 
financial strength back of it, and it is be- 
lieved that American capital and machinery 
will be welcomed anu find ample employ- 
ment in the development of the Ottoman 
Empire under the new régime.” 





TWO SOUTHERN BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


HE owners of the Citizens National 
Bank of Raleigh, N. C., have recently 
acquired the Raleigh Savings Bank— 

an institution with a capital of $15,000, a 
surplus of $60,000 and deposits of $775,000. 

The Citizens National Bank has a capital 
of $100,000, surplus and profits $200,000, 
and deposits $1,000,000. It has grown 
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Savings Bank. John T. Pullen continues 
as president and Charles Root as cashier 
of the savings bank. Col. A. B. Andrews, 
first vice-president of the Southern Railway, 
is vice-president and Henry E. Litchford is 
cashier of the Citizens National Bank. 

The combined resources of the two insti- 
tutions, at their last statement, were $2,280,- 


JOSEPH G, BROWN 


President Citizens National Bank and Vice-President Raleigh Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


steadily, notwithstanding it has never paid 


interest on deposits in any way. The Ra- 
leigh Savings Bank will hereafter serve as 
its savings department. 

The two banks will be conducted separ- 
ately in their respective banking houses as 
heretofore, but will be tied together after 
the manner of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and its First Savings and Trust 
Company; so that the ownership will be 
identical and their interests inseparable. 

Jos. G. Brown, the president of the Citi- 
zens National Bank, has become a director 
and the active vice-president of the Raleigh 
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000. The capital stock of the Citizens Na- 
tional will be increased to $300,000—with a 
surplus $160,000—and the capital stock of 
the Raleigh Savings Bank will be increased 
to $100,000, and its name changed to the 
Raleigh Savings Bank and Trust Company 

Out of the $200,000 of surplus, the Citi- 
zens National Bank will pay to its original 
stockholders a cash dividend of $150,000, and 
sell to them $100,000 of the new stock at 
$150 per share. This will make its capital 
$200,000 and surplus $100,000. It offered 
to the public, through a circular letter $100,- 
000 additional stock at S160 per share. 





CITIZENS 


Within ten days after this letter was mailed 
subscriptions for stock were received to the 
amount of $160,101—or 1601 shares—which 
at $160 per share means $256,160 in cash. 
The right was reserved to distribute the 
stock among the subscribers according to 
the best judgment of the committee and this 
will be done. 

Both of these banks have enviable records. 
Both have been money-makers, and good 
dividend-payers. Both have been noted for 
their conservatism, and at the same time for 
their disposition to encourage every legiti- 
mate business enterprise in their section. 
By this course they have won the confidence 
of the community as indicated by the large 
oversubscription to their new stock. 

The Citizens National has confined itself 
to commercial banking, never having been 
lured into stock dealing or into speculative 
business of any kind. The Raleigh Savings 
Bank has done a strictly savings business. 
This union of interests should prove a good 
thing for both banks, as the prestige, char- 
acter and strength of each stands back of 
the other, and their enlarged facilities put 
them in position, not only to care for the 
needs of their old patrons but to take on 
new business. 

The Citizens National Bank, with its 
unique emblem, the Swastika in a triangle, 
is widely known throughout the country, 
its president, Jos. G. Brown, having been 
for many years an active member of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and for 
three terms a member of its executive 
council. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


TLANTIC CITY was_ the meeting place 
chosen for the 1910 meeting of the 
executive council and the days were 

the third and fourth of May. 

The vacancy in the council caused by the 
removal of J. Fletcher Farrell from Mis- 
souri to Illinois was filled by the election 
of Charles H. Huttig, president of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 

L. T. Peck, cashier of the First National 
Bank, Honolulu, Hawaii, was elected to fill 
the vacancy of vice-president for that ter- 
ritory. 

James F. Sawyer, president Battery 
Park Bank of Asheville, N. C., was elected 
to fill the vacancy of vice-president for 
North Carolina, 

Fred A. Irish, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fargo, N. D., was elected 
to fill the vacancy of vice-president for 
North Dakota. 

A committee was appointed to look into 
the matter of revising the constitution with 
reference to standing committees and to 


NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 


C. H. HUTTIG 


President Third National Bank, St. Louis; 
Newly-Elected Member Executive Coun- 
cil American Bankers’ Association 


committees in general as to limitation of 
their time cf duration and their appoint- 
ment and made a report before adjourn- 


ment of the council. Their recommenda- 
tions will be submitted to the meeting of the 
next annual convention. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 SILVER 
CERTIFICATE (INDIAN HEAD) 


ERIES of 1899; check letter “D”; face 
plate number omitted; back plate num- 
ber 684; W. T. Vernon, Register of 

the Treasury; Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer of 
the United States. 

This counterfeit is a fairly deceptive pho- 
tomechanical production printed on bond 
paper of good quality. A few pen and ink 
lines have been made to imitate the silk 
fiber of the genuine paper. The blue seal 
and large numeral, face of note, are well 
made and are of good color. The lathe 
work and lettering are poorly executed. The 
script lettering over which the seal is 
printed is very distinct in the genuine 
while in this counterfeit it is either omitted 
entirely or is so faint that it can not be 
read. The back of the note is more decep- 
tive than the face. 

W. H. Moray, Acting Chief. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


BOYS HOLD LAST MEETING OF THE SEASON 


AND ELECT 


EATTLE Chapter’s season for 1909-10 
came to a close with the chapter 
smoker and annual meeting held in the 

Elk’s Club Rooms, April 19. It was the 
big meeting of the year and nearly the en- 
tire membership of the chapter was present. 
Retiring president, Benjamin Pettitt, pre- 
sided. 


NEW OFFICERS 


right to vote and hold office, while the 
other gave to junior and senior officials 
alike all privileges of active members, but 
made it inelligible for any of them to hold 
office, serve on committees, or be elected 
delegate to a national convention of the 
American Institute of Banking. The latter, 
eliminating bank officials from active mem- 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CRAWFORD AND COMMITTEE WHICH DREW UP SEATTLE 
CHAPTER'S NEW CONSTITUTION 


President-Elect, Seattle Chap- 


George R. Martin of the 
Seattle National Bank 


ter, William Crawford of 
the National Bank of 


J. C. Norman of Dexter 
Horton & Co. 


Commerce 


Quite a little interest was shown in the 
annual reports of chairmen of the different 
committees, especially that of Treasurer 
Kahlke, which showed the largest balance 
in the treasury ever reported at an annual 
meeting of the chapter. This was due te 
the generosity of the Seattle clearing-house 
committee, which voted to the chapter the 
balance left over from the Seattle conven- 
tion of last year. 

An important feature of the meeting, was 
the report of the committee, composed of 
William Crawford of the National Bank 
of Commerce, George R. Martin of the 
Seattle National Bank and J. C. Norman 
of Dexter Horton and Company, appointed 
last November by vote of the chapter, to 
draw up a new constitution. At the March 
meeting of the chapter the committee filed 
with the secretary, two constitutions both 
identical in every respect, with the excep- 
tion that one granted to junior bank offi- 
cials all the privileges of the floor and the 
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bership in the chapter was moved for adop- 
tion by George R. Martin, who led the con- 
test on the floor, and it was adopted by a 
large vote. 

The election to the presidency of the 
chapter provoked an exceedingly spirited 
though friendly contest. William Crawford 
was elected over J. C. Norman, who was 
afterwards elected to the board of gov- 
ernors. Both will be delegates to the Chat- 
tanooga convention, Crawford as delegate- 
at-large. 

Crawford is one of the most popular men 
in the chapter, a tireless worker, fearless, 
and a splendid presiding officer. He is man- 
ager, of the savings department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. In all the banks 
of the city, a spirit of co-operation is mani- 
fest and a healthy, vigorous organization is 
predicted for the chapter next year. The 
other officers were elected without oppo- 
sition. ‘They are: vice-president, Edward 
G. Norris, Scan-American Bank; secretary, 
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J. C. Glass, Bank of California; treasurer, 
Raymond C. Hazen, Washington Trust Com- 
pany. Members of the board of governors: 
Arthur T. Drew, American Savings Bank 
& Trust Company; Richard H. Edelen, 
Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany; John McDonald, First National 
Bank; Joseph Newberger, Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank, and J. C. Norman, Dexter, 
Horton and Company. 


ALL ABOARD FOR CHATTANOOGA 


Everything in Readiness for the 1910 Convention 
—Committees Have Completed Their Work 
—A Program of Exceptional Strength 
and Variety 


ROMPTLY at 10 o’clock a. m., on Wed- 
nesday the eighth day of June, the 
1910 convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking will be calied to order in 
the convention hall of the Hotel Patten. 
After the invocation by Rev. Dr. Bachman 
of Chattanooga, Mayor Thormpson of the 
same city will welcome the assembled dele- 
gates. The response on behalf of the con- 
vention will be made by the president. The 
convention will then turn to business, in- 
cluding the announcement of committees, 
the report of the executive council, and the 
introduction of new business. Mr. Burns 
of the Burns and Sheridan Detective Agen- 
cy, the official agency of the American 
Bankers’ Association, will probably speak 
at the session, giving some of his very in- 
teresting experiences in running to earth 
many of the clever crooks that have de- 
ceived bank men in the past. 

Mr. Burns’s address will be followed by 
a paper dealing with some phase of a bank 
clerk’s experiences. The convention will 
then adjourn for luncheon, after which, at 
2.30, the delegates and guests will be taken 
by automobile to Missionary Ridge and the 
famous battlefield, stopping on the return 
at the Country Club for refreshments and 
dancing in the evening. 

Thursday, at 10 a. m., the second session 
will be opened with invocation by Rev. Dr. 
Mason of Chattanooga. Hon. Edward B. 
Vreeland, member of Congress and vice- 
chairman of the National Monetary Com- 
mission, will deliver an address on the cur- 
rency question. An address will also be 
delivered by F. O. Watts, president of the 
First National Bank of Nashville and vice- 
president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The winning papers in the central 
bank contest and in the Canadian banking 
system contest will be read at this session. 
During the afternoon session of this day 
will occur the symposium on bank work 
under the direction of Raymond B. Cox of 
Baltimore. This will also include the win- 
ning paper in the clearing-house contest. 

Thursday evening, at 8 p. m., the Chap- 
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man prize contest will be held, and from 
the list of entries it is sure to be an 
interesting session. Rev. Dr. Boswell will 
open the third session on Friday, to be 
followed by an address by Editor Seely of 
the “Georgian” of Augusta, Georgia. 

The annual reports of the officers and 
cominittees will then be heard and the 
election of officers and councilmen for the 
ensuing year will close the official sessions 
of the convention. 

At 7 p. m. a start will be made for the 
famous Lookout Mountain, where the dele- 
gates can see the field of battle above the 
clouds and one of the most beautiful views 
in the world. In the evening an informal 
reception will be held at the Hotel Patten 
where music and speakers will be alternated 
in pleasant variety and a buffet supper 
served. Among the speakers will be Chas. 
M. Preston of Chattanooga, F, E. Farns- 
worth, general secretary of the American 
Bankers’ Association, R. C. Wilson of Chi- 
cago, Senator Robert Taylor of Tennessee, 
and others. The speakers mentioned in the 
course of the above review have all con- 
sented to speak but are tentatively in- 
serted and subject to rearrangement ac- 
cording to the best judgment of the pro- 
gram committee. The ladies are not to be 
forgotten and especial features are provided 
for their benefit while the convention is in 
session. The attendance of the ladies has 
steadily increased at past conventions and 
the prospects are that a larger number will 
attend this year than ever before. During 
the long session on Thursday they will be 
taken by auto to the Country Club for 
luncheon and driven through the beautiful 
residence section of Chattanooga. 


SALT LAKE CHAPTER DEBATES 
CENTRAL BANK QUESTION 


c= of the features of the April 2Ist 
meeting of Salt Lake Chapter was a 

debate on the central bank proposi- 
tion. The affirmative was handled by M. A. 
Miller, Wm. McEwand and Q. B. Kelly, 
and the negative by A. C. String and Chas. 
R. Mabey (J. R. Parrish, the third nega- 
tive speaker could not appear). 

The judges were Messrs. Ray Van Cott, 
Oscar Moyle (local attorneys) and C. C. 
Friel, cashier Utah Banking Company., at 
Lehi; and while praising both sides for the 
admirable way in which the debate was 
handled, they rendered a decision in favor 
of the negative. 

At this same meeting delegates were 
elected to represent the Chapter at the 
Chattanooga Convention, June 8-9-10, as 
follows: Q. B. Kelly, T. W. Ball, the presi- 
dent and secretary respectively, and al- 
ternates, R. Q. Cannon, George H. Horrne, 
and Al. Moreton. 
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HANOVER NATIONAL BANK CHANGES 


ONSEQUENT upon the death of 
James 'T. Woodward, president of the 
Hanover National Bank of New York 

some changes have taken place recently in 
the officers of that institution. Mr. Wood- 
ward’s death occurred on April 10. He 
had been president of the bank since 1877, 
and under the management of himself and 
the associates selected largely by his sound 
judgment of men, the deposits grew from 
$6,000,000 to about $100,000,000. and the re- 
serves were steadily strengthened. This 
record was made without the slightest de- 
parture from the highest principles of bank- 
ing. Mr. Woodward not only successfully 
and safely managed his own bank, but was 
a director in a number of other important 
financial institutions, and as an official of 
the clearing-house association had a large 
share in shaping the policy of the New 
York banks, particularly in times of stress. 
He was chairman of the clearing-house com- 
mittee in the panic of 1907, in which posi- 
tion he rendered great service by his wise 
counsels and by bringing the resources of 
his bank to the support of the general sit- 
uation. ‘The Hanover Bank building stands 
a monument to him. 

James M. Donald, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, and associated with the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank for thirty-seven years, now be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Donald was born in New York in 
1854, ef Scotch ancestry. He completed his 
education at the College of the City of 
New York, and on February 23, 1873, be- 
came a clerk in the Hanover National Bank. 
In 1881 he was elected assistant cashier, 
and at the age of twenty-eight he became 
cashier in May, 1882. In 1895 he was elected 
vice-president, making a record for ability 
and application to duty that has won for 
him an enviable place in the banking world. 

He was one of the organizers of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, and was 
instrumental in perfecting the group system 
of organization. He has also served as a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Woodward is succeeded in the presi- 
dency of the Hanover National Bank by his 
nephew, William Woodward, who has been 
a vice-president of the bank for six years. 
The new president is a graduate of Harvard 
University and of the Harvard Law School 
and was admitted to the bar, but never prac- 
ticed. He is only thirty-four years of age. 
For a time he was private secretary to Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, then American Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James. 

Other changes in the official arrangements 
of the bank besides those already noted arc 
that E. Hayward Ferry becomes first vice- 
president, and Henry R. Carse, second vice- 
president and director. Edwin G. Merrill, 


president of the Union Trust Co., also be- 
comes a director, 

The list of officers of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank is therefore now as follows: 

Chairman of the board of directors, James 
M. Donald; president, William Woodward; 
first vice-president, EK. Hayward Ferry; sec- 
ond vice-president, Henry R. Carse; cashier, 
Elmer E. Whittaker; assistant cashiers, Wil- 
liam I. Lighthipe, Alexander D. Cambell, 
Charles HI. Hampton, J. Nieman and 
William Donald. Directors: Vernon H. 
Brown, Cunard Steamship Company; Wil- 
liam Barbour, president of The Linen Thread 
Company; J. William Clark, treasurer Clark 
Thread Company, Newark, N. J.; James F. 
Fargo, vice-president and treasurer Ameri- 
can Express Company; William Halls, Jr., 
Summit, N. J.; William de F. Haynes, of 
Lawrence & Co., dry goods commission; Ar- 
thur Curtiss James, vice-president Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., Inc., metals; Charles H. Mar- 
shall, chairman Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company; Edwin G. Merrill, 
president Union Trust Company; Cord 
Mever, merchant; Samuel T. Peters, of 
William & Peters, coal merchants; John S. 
Phipps; William Rockefeller; Elijah P. 
Smith, of Woodward, Baldwin & Co., dry 
goods commission (cottons); James Stillman, 
of Woodward & Stillman, merchants; Isidor 
Straus, of L. Straus & Sons, importers of 
china and glassware; James N. Wallace, 
president Central Trust Company of New 
York; James M. Donald, chairman of the 
board; William Woodward, president; E. 
Hayward Ferry, first vice-president; Hen- 
ry R. Carse, second vice-president. 

A statement of the bank's condition at the 
date of the last report to the comptroller of 
the currency showed: 


RESOURCES. 
$53,269,061.57 
9,898.77 
1,362.000.00 
11,540,362.75 
5,343,000.00 
3,120,897.12 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

United States bonds 

Bonds, securities, ete. 

Banking house 

Due from banks and 

Checks, exchanges 
items 

Specie and 


bankers... 
and cash 
? 676,515.83 
legal 9,751.376.80 
Redemption fund and due from 
U. S. treasurer 222,000.00 
PE rn ee ee ee a $117,295,203.43 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 11,581,086.74 
National bank notes outstanding — 1,200,000,00 
Dividends unpaid 2,142.00 
Individual deposits 2, 668,925.52 
Due banks and bankers 8,428,049.17 
United States deposits 150,000.00 
Bonds borrowed 265.000.00 


TCE eT eT $117,295,203.43 
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As will be seen, the Hanover National has 
capital, surplus and profits aggregating 
$14,581,086.74, giving it a strong capital 
equipment and adding to the bank’s efficien- 
cy in serving its local depositors and corre- 
spondents, 

This bank has grown steadily and surely, 
upon foundations wisely laid and carefully 
maintained, until its resources now exceed 
one hundred million dollars. In character, 
policy and management it represents the 


best traditions of American banking. 


BANK FOR WOMEN ONLY 


VER in London a bank has been opened 
officered and conducted exclusively 
by women and catering only to 

women customers. The only man_permit- 
ted on the premises is a messenger, and one 
of his functions is to keep other men away. 
No man may be a depositor or transact busi- 
ness with the new institution. 

The bank opened with between 400 and 
500 clients, ranging trom the owners of 
small business establishments to members of 
society. 


ECCENTRIC WAYS IN WHICH 
MONEY HAS BEEN SAVED 
FOR RAINY DAYS 


HERE are lots of ways of saving 

money. There is a pair of girl artists 

here in town who live together in a 
studio. When they get money they have it 
converted into silver, and then they stand 
in the middle of the room and throw it in 
every direction. From that time on when 
they need a piece of change they have to 
root for it. One may imagine the sort of 
housekeeping that studio gets. 

And there is a magazine writer here who 
gets his money in bills and then pins the 
bills up on the walls of his room with thumb 
tacks. When he wants some cash he tears 
off a bill. His method has the advantage of 
keeping him instantly informed as to the 
state of his cash account. In this respect it 
is better than the scheme evolved by another 
of the artistic colony. He gets his money 
in bills and tucks them away in the various 
books which comprise his library. As ke 
usually does this squirrel act when he is at 
least partly pifflicated, the subsequent search 
often becomes intensely interesting. 

Not long ago a friend happened in on 
him. He was sitting in the middle of the 
floor surrounded by piles of opened books. 
He looked up, beaming. “This is a most 
interesting problem in practical psycholo- 
gy,” said he. “There are only two books 
left in the case—‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
and ‘Moll Flanders.’ I know there is a bill 
in one of them—and I am now trying to re- 
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construct the frame of mind in which I was 
when I hid it away.”—New York Letter in 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


CANADA AND THE TARIFF 


DILEMMA 


F the framers of the present tariff had 
redeemed the pledge of “revision down- 
ward,” and if they had made the min- 

imum scale of duties reasonably low in fact, 
no trouble and no dilemma would have 
arisen in our relation with Canada. As 
things stand, our neighbors and excellent 
customers of the Dominion, who are not at 
all ignorant of the origin and nature of the 
Aldrich-Payne act, have given the adminis- 
tration a hard nut to crack. 

The tariff commissioners that visited Ot- 
tawa to negotiate found the Canadian Gov- 
ernment friendly and cordial in the ex- 
treme in a personal way, but rigid and un- 
yielding as to “business.” The Ottawa ne- 
gotiators do not admit that they are “un- 
duly” discriminating against us; they do not 
think that our so-called minimum tariff— 
the Dingley tariff slightly changed and re- 
named—calls for special concessions on 
their part; they do not see how we can 
consistently ask them to give us in return 
for that so-called minimum tariff the spe- 
cial rates they give to France and other 
countries unuer reciprocity treaties which 
insure equivalent reductions. They appeal 
to our own precedents and practices under 
the limited reciprocity provisions of the 
McKinley law. They are cruel enough to 
quote the statements of our own secre- 
taries and party organs to prove that gen- 
eral tariffs are one thing and special recip- 
rocal bargains a very different thing. 

Yet our new act is based on the stand- 
pat theory that the minimum tariff is a 
boon for which other nations ought to pay 
liberally, in the shape of favored nation 
treatment and handsome reductions of their 
general rates of duty. The President has 
no discretion except in so far as it is left to 
his judgment to determine whether an al- 
leged discrimination by any foreign coun- 
try is “undue” or slight and trifling. Will 
he feel himself constrained to decide against 
Canada and to punish her by clapping on 
the extra twenty-five per cent. on her dutia- 
ble exports to our market? 

That would be a painful and disastrous 
thing to do. Canada would retaliate, com- 
mercial war would ensue, the friendly senti- 
ments would evaporate, and—we should lose 
a good deal of trade. Canada buys of us 
$2 worth for every $1 worth we purchase of 
her. The total trade exceeds $270,000,000. 
How would our manufacturers, merchants 
and workmen enjoy a war imperiling a good 
part of this commerce?—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


THE APPEAL TO HUMAN INTEREST 


THE STORY OF A CHANGE IN COPY AND TO WHAT IT LED 
By B. C. Bean . 


se HE barred window has always been 
the symbol of banking.” 

The president paused with an air 
of finality that seemed to preclude all dis- 
cussion. 

“It doesn’t stand to reason that the bank- 
ers of a thousand years have been mistaken,” 
he continued. “Protection has always been 
the strong point of the bank. On the out- 
side stands the public ready to deceive, 
rob—yes, even commit any crime, toward 
one end—to get money. On the inside 
stands the banker—custodian of the world’s 
wealth. Consider with great care, what a 
bank is and what a banker must be. A 
bank is a stronghold against men who would 
misappropriate. The banker is the keeper 
of that stronghold. He has the same temp- 
tation as every one to dissipate money; 
more, if anything, for he constantly sees the 
power that money gives. Yet he keeps it 
intact—bids it yield—and returns both prin- 
cipal and yield to the original owner. 

“The banker must protect—with the 
barred window—the onslaught of the crimi- 
nal. This has been ever the function of 
banking and will continue to be.” 

When the president of the Third National 
addressed the bi-weekly meetings of the 
officers and employes of that institution, it 
was with an air of conclusiveness and final 
settlement. These meetings originally had 
been called for the purpose of getting the 
men better acquainted, and to get the parts 
of the organization moving, each with each, 
still more smoothly. This plan had worked— 
up to a certain point. The staff had shown 
the tendency to gather in cliques, such as 
marked their private life, though there was 
a manifest air of good fellowship in the 
men’s relations to one another which had 
not been present before. Efficiency and 
growth seemed to be slightly on the gain. 

The meetings, however, had started to de- 
teriorate generally, for the reason that the 
routine work of the institution afforded 
little or no chance for discussion. Methods 
and systems of the Third National were the 
outgrowth of years upon years of successful 
accounting. There was never an excess of 
system nor a farrago of red tape. Every 
labor-saving device had been tried out, and 
those proving valuable adopted. Then, too, 
there was nothing about the clerical work 


I 


of the bank to arouse very great enthusiasm 
or discussion among the workers. Their 
tasks satisfactorily done, their positions 
were secure; and the peaceful sea makes 
not the skilled pilot. 

So the meetings had degenerated into 
social and handshaking sessions. The presi- 
dent, who had observed life at many angles 
and was a most pleasing talker, in addition 
to being a shrewd observer, always spoke at 
length. And as one of the tellers face- 
tiously remarked, “After the president has 
spoken, it’s about all said.” So, quite in 
the nature of things, the president’s perti- 
nent observations had come to be the main 
feature of the meetings. It remained for the 
minor followers on the informal programme 
to trail and take some pregnant thought of 
the president’s and elucidate it. To-day this 
was done. 


It was a typical meeting and 
the men went back to their various duties 
with the satisfaction of the gregarious 
instinct inherent in all mankind. 


II 


With the advent of Weston as an attaché 
of the banking staff, it was rumored that 
the old-style meeting might be changed. 
For Weston had won his spurs in the far- 
reaching advertising campaigns of the Con- 
solidated National in an Eastern city, and it 
was common rumor that it was through 
ideas of his own that he had built business 
in the past. 

So when the customary meeting had been 
announced and Weston’s name was among 
the head-liners who were to participate 
in the discussion, all were alert to see 
if there would be a clash between the older 
conservatism which holds for things as they 
are, and the younger enthusiasm which 
pushes forward into untried paths. 

The speech of the president was a sum- 
mary of the various talks that he had been 
giving in the last year. It brought together 
in concise form the traditional policies 
which had governed the institution, the fact 
that conservatism had been the choice 
whenever there was any doubt, and _ inti- 
mated that while new methods would be 
welcomed in any department—more partic- 
ularly the department of advertising—yet 
there must be a sound reason back of every 
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A Clean Record of Forty-Five Years 


$100,000 


$1,000,000 
900,000---- $1,900,000 


Original Capital, 
Present Capital (1910), 


Earned Surplus (1910),, - 


By strictly adhering to to the sound principles of banking and constantly exert- 
ing its fluence for the benefit of the community, this bank has grown steadily and 


healthily from its birth. 
The Result 


A bank strong in resources, conservative in its management, progressive in its 
policy, with ample capital, modern equipment, splendid organization, officers of ex- 
peri@nce and a strong directorate. An institution which is sound through and 
through. 

Being strictly a commercial bank, using its fundg to foster legitimate enterprises, 
it is prepared to extend depositors every accommodation and facility which their 


balance, business and responsibility warrant. 


Capital, 
Surplus and Profit 
Deposits, 
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A Strong Full Page 


change in the dignified and sober publicity 
which had marked the past. 

Weston’s few words were those of the 
man not cock-sure that miracles could be 
performed by means of advertising. It re- 
quired work, study, and most of all, co-op- 
eration—the willing co-operation of all, to 
assure success. 


III 
Weston’s initial advertising layout had 
been held up by what the irreverent teller 


called “the powers that be,—above.” Wes- 
ton had retained the old advertisements, 
running them for a couple of weeks, while 
he spent much of his time studying the 
local field. In the bank, he kept busy with 
a writer and artist, preparing material for 
a specific campaign. Once sure of his 
basis—the distinctive features that he had 
to advertise—he knew that financial advertis- 
ing, unlike ordinary commercial advertising, 
could be prepared for a year ahead and not 
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suffer from lack of spontaneity or newness. 
The backbone of the campaign was to be 
the advertisements in the local papers—for 
in this city the papers had an unusually 
potent appeal. Backing up and reinforcing 
each advertisement, personal and circular 
letters, and folders and pamphlets, were 
planned and prepared, playing up the same 
talking points which were drawn to the at- 
tention of the public in the newspapers. By 
making a three-medium attack on the pros- 
pective depositor, having the booklet rein- 
force the advertisement and the letter rein- 
force the two, he was satisfied that the ap- 
peal would be greatly strengthened and 
intensified. 

So Weston prepared his advertising mat- 
ter ahead with a view of retiring the time- 
worn standbys, and putting the bright and 
appealing in their place. He also figured 
his defensive points, in case he were called 
upon to demonstrate the reason for both 
the changes and the new. As a consequence, 
when the entire series of advertising matter 
was held up by the “powers that be,— 
above,” he was not unprepared. 

The first advertisement that Weston had 
slated for retirement proved to be one of 
the president’s pets. It had been the cus- 
tom—which custom had been initiated by 
the president himself—to announce a week 
or so before the first of January and of 
June, that savings deposits, received during 
the first ten business days of the month, 
would draw interest from the first day. It 
was the proposed retirement of these ad- 
vertisements—this action counter to an old 
and established custom—that had drawn 
the fire of the officials and had resulted in 
an immediate order to Weston to bring all 
his advertising matter in for consideration, 
approval, and O. K. before running. 

Weston was fully aware of the difference 
between commercial and banking customs. 
In many commercial institutions, this would 
have been equivalent to a request for his 
resignation. His banking experience, how- 
ever, had given him a true perspective on 
banking methods and habits of thought, and 
he recognized in the call, no personal re- 
flection on his ability, but merely one of the 
many safeguards which rightly hedge about 
the custody of the wealth of others. 

The cashier, unused to the vicissitudes of 
business-getting campaigns, was plainly 
worried, Calling Weston in, he explained the 
situation. “You see,” said Weston’s counselor, 
“the idea of paying interest on savings de- 
posits received during the first ten business 
days of the month has been one of our tra- 
ditional advertising points. Coming as it 
does from the president himself, he naturally 
is concerned to see you attack’ the very 
stronghold of his advertising plans. Then, 
too, the directors are keen for the custom, 
as they look on it in the light of a concession 
that can not fail to bring in the tardy and 
careless—of which there are many. Also, as 
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you know, it saves work in the accounting. 
So, it is clearly your task to demonstrate 
that the step you propose taking, from the 
policy standpoint, as well as from the ad- 
vertising standpoint, has more advantages 
than disadvantages.” 

Weston nodded his thanks. 

“Advertising is applied conviction; I hope 
to prove my case thoroughly,” said Weston. 
“We may have to step aside from the tra- 
ditional in consideration of the matter; ac- 
cordingly I have planned fo convince the 
president, before the public.” 

“T certainly hope you do, too,” said the 
cashier, earnestly. “We remember your 
work with the Consolidated National’ and 
nothing would suit us better than to see the 
same permanent growth made for us here, 
as you were instrumental in making in the 
East. Suppose we drop in on the president 
now and take it up with him in a prelimi- 
nary way?” 

“Agreed,” said Weston. “It will save a 
general discussion in an official meeting, -- 
exactly what we want to avoid.” 

So the pair headed for the president’s 
office. 

“The cashier has kindly suggested,” said 
Weston, as the president nodded a greeting, 
“that it might be well to talk over some 
of the advertising which has been prepared, 
and the reasons which lie back of it—on 
which it is based—before it is threshed out 
in the officer’s meeting.” 

“I want to tell you before you start,” 
said the president in his most kindly tones, 
as though the work to come was not to his 
liking, “that you are going to have a pretty 
hard time. We older men—we successful 
men who have seen the failure of so many 
of the new things you younger men have in- 
sisted on-—are good and skeptical concern- 
ing the ‘gimp and ginger’ matter you young 
fellows seem so determined to put out. So 
I warn you in advance that, even if you are 
right, you will have to do some convincing. 
Remember the fate of Harvey—to have no 
man over forty admit he had discovered a 
fact, the circulation of the blood.” 

“Perhaps the blood circulated slower in 
those days,” the cashier interpolated, with 
the air of a man who must have his little 
joke. 

“Not so illy put, either,” said the presi- 
dent, “for it reinforces my point perfectly. 
Rapid, red-blooded methods are the order 
of the day in business—but they never will 
hold in banking. But all this is general, now 
about our own affairs.” 

“It is, in accordance with our established 
custom,” said Weston, in response to the 
opening, “time for running the traditional 
advertisement featuring the fact that sav- 
ings accounts deposited on or before the 
tenth will draw interest from the first. I 
had planned, while retaining the custom for 
a time, perhaps, yet immediately to offer, 
in addition, a real inducement—a bonus of 
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An Attractive Emblem 


one dollar for each new account and for 
each old depositor who increased his de- 
posit record over last year. The reward dol- 
lar was to be paid in a year, in addition to 
the regular interest, to all who fulfilled the 
requirements. 

“This, to my mind, is an inducement 
which will be instrumental in bringing in a 
great many new depositors and at a low 
average cost per depositor.” 

“Doubtless,” said the president, “but why 
offer a larger inducement than we have in 
the past?” 

“To prevent an absolute waste of adver- 
tising space and to get an appeal that will 
take hold. Under the old offer, just stop 
and think what was the gist of that adver- 
tisement. Put in the form of direct appeal 
it says, ‘We offer you practically, less than 
one-tenth of a cent bonus on each dollar 
you bring in, as an inducement for deposit- 
ing with us.’ Now, think of the way in 
which the ordinary person looks at such a 
microscopic inducement. Imagine the slight 
appeal that this makes, say, to a young man, 
naturally careless of his money—a young 
man who spends the amount offered for 2 
hundred dollar deposit, for his morning 
cigar or for having his shoes blacked! 

“It’s only the old question of competition. 
Here are the various business institutions of 
the city offering their perpetual inducements 
—lower prices and bonuses—to get trade. 
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When a man sees a standard suit of clothes 
marked from a fair price of $25, down to 
$18 or so, that represents a real—a genuine 

bargain for him, and his money goes for 
clothes and to the clothier which has offered 
the greatest inducement. Not only does he 
purchase, but he is taught, unconsciously, to 
despise the small appeal, as of a cent on a 
ten dollar transaction—particularly when 
that appeal is to save, rather than to 
expend.” 

Weston glanced down at the president’s 
scratch-pad. It bore the formula, in as 
nearly a scrawl as the president would allow 
his precise characters to approximate: 

$100; int. 10 days @ 3% = $.08 1-3. 

Weston knew his case was won—by 
mathematics—but there was still the human 
element to deal with. Why not throw the 
proof elsewhere? And with this idea the 
young man said: 

“Mr. Deming, what I have presented by 
way of proof may be thought by others to 
be tinged with my desire to prove my case. 
Why not come with me and get in actual 
touch with outside conditions—get a disin- 
terested viewpoint from some man _ who 
knows nothing of the merits of the adver- 
tisement under consideration?” 


IV 


Though Weston had secured the presi- 


dent’s promise to hear what an outside man 
had to say, yet it was several days before 
matters so shaped themselves that the two 
could get out to visit outside conditions. 

There were a number of names “in trade” 
on the directors’ list; of these a number 
of men were noted for their skilful sales 
campaigning. Weston headed with the 
president for the office of Director Franklin 
—Franklin, whose name was a_ household 
word and familiar in jobbing circles from 
coast to coast, 

Arriving at the wholesale house, which 
stretched its great length alongside the river, 
they were shot up a dozen stories to the 
office of the present controller of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Franklin was one of two brothers 
who had conceived the idea of mail order 
merchandising direct to the dealer. His 
brother and he had founded the business a 
decade ago; the younger brother bought; 
the elder sold. 

Greetings over, the founder plunged at 
once into the graphic description of the 
methods by which he had built the business 
to its present size and importance. 

“We never content ourselves merely with 
getting our goods to the dealer,” said Mr. 
Franklin. “What we have to do is to show 
that dealer how to make his store attractive, 
his display so irresistible, that the customer 
can not get away without buying from three 
to five times as much as he meant to when 
he entered the store. : 

“Why, think of the competition that there is 
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in a country town—or elsewhere—for money. 
We merchandise to the dealer; the dealer 
must do the advertising. In order that that 
dealer can be successful he must advertise 
enough to get his share of the business. One 
of many ways we have of keeping a check 
on him is to compare the amount and kind 
of advertising that our representative does 
with the total amount and average kind of 
advertising that is done in his town. He must, 
in order to be successful, compete with all 
other advertisers, not only in his line, but 
in all lines—and do better than they. This 
he will do by taking as much advertising— 
as much square space—in proportion to his 
business as do the other businesses in town. 
So much for quantity of appeal. 

“Then, when he comes to quality, the 
quality of his advertising must be better 
than the quality of the others who are bid- 
ding against him. It is our business to see 
that the dealer to whom we sell, advertises 
better than his immediate competitor. Not 
only that, but he must advertise better than 
even his remote competitor. When the 
wage-carner in a country town has a dollar 
to spend there are a million people bidding 
for it. That dollar can be spent for en- 
tertainment, for education, for any of the 
thousand of commodities sold by mail, or it 
can be spent for the necessities of life in 
one of our dealer’s stores. Our hypothetical 
wage-earner must be made to spend his 
money, and that money must be diverted to 
the till of our dealer. The great problem 
of our business—the same as in any other 
business—is to get him to spend that sur- 
plus dollar with our representative.” 

Turning to the president, Mr. Franklin 
addressed him pointedly: 

“T have often thought,” he said, “that 


967 
with all their indirect influence—with all 
their business acumen—with all their ad- 
vantages—that the financial institutions do 
not realize the pressure that is put upon 
the average depositor to spend his money 
before he can get it to the bank.” 

Together they walked to the window which 
overlooked the city. 

“Look at the various lines of business that 
each building within our sight represents. 
Just think of the appeals to the average 
men and women to spend their money im- 
mediately in one of these many places! 
Should not the banking institutions make 
a bid for the spare dollar, a bid strong 
enough to counteract the thousands of other 
businesses that are reaching out after it?” 


V 


So the builder of a great industry crys- 
tallized the policy that later became the 
backbone of the advertising campaign of the 
Third National. The advertising of that 
excellent institution no longer offers a small 
inducement to those already saving; it makes 
its plea to the men and women who are 
tempted to answer the world-wide invitation 
to expend their funds before getting them 
to the bank. The tremendous appeal that 
even the shop windows make to the few dol- 
lars in the purse or pocket of the average 
man or woman is recognized, and Third Na- 
tional’s advertising offers equal inducements 
with all, for all. As phrased by the presi- 
dent in his remarks praising the new ad- 
vertising campaign: 

“The barred window, the symbol of pro- 
tection, is called for only after well-gauged 
inducement has brought together something 
to protect.” 


i> 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism 


HE Bank of 
writes: 

We are trying to put some “snap” into 
our advertising, but feel that we have much 
to learn. Would you therefore give us your 
cpinion on our efforts to date by criticizing 
the enclosed clippings and the papers sent 
under separate cover. 


Baton Rouge, La., 


We reproduce two of this bank’s adver- 
tisements, which are above the average bank 


advertisement in style and quality. We sent 
the bank a more extended criticism of its 
advertising in general and later received 
this reply: 

We wish to thank you for your kind let- 
ter in reference to the samples of our ad- 
vertising we sent you. Whatever merit 
they might have we feel is due to a very 
great extent to the aid of your excellent 
department and ‘Pushing Your Business.” 


J. N. Edlefsen, assistant cashier of the 
Peninsula Bank, St. Johns, Ore., writes: 


Herewith I enclose a folder which we sent 
to all our customers and noncustomers re- 
cently. The same has been gotten up and 
worked out by myself and since putting 
them out have received a number of com- 
pliments. I therefore wish to have you 
pass your valuable opinion on same. 

I fully realize the print and setting com- 
bination of type could have been more up 
to date, but we had to give the job to our 
local printer for business reasons. 

I absolutely stayed with plain facts and 
avoided any undue bragging. 


The folder is not so well printed as it 
might be, but still is a creditable job in 
that respect. The argument in the copy 
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WHAT OUR 
STATEMENT MEANS. 


RESOURCES. 


BANKING HOUSE, FUR- 
NITURE AND FIXTURES, $49,000 


This is the amount at which the 
bank carries its working equipment. 
This consists of a most destrahb'e 
location on Third street, a -hand- 
some brick building, well-equipped 
offices and vaults cf the highest 
grade. Our main vault is steel- 
lined, fire-proof and impregnable to 
robbers. It is equinped with the 
best type of automatic doors with 
three time locks to insure perfect 
safety. Inside are steel boxes for 
our Safety Deposit Customers, and 
a massive, time-locked safe for our 
cash. 

Thus, you see, our equipment ‘is 
the best in every respect and we 
are able to offer our customers ab- 
solute protection. Call and let us 
show you around. Wa will be glad 
to do so whether you are now a 
customer or not. 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 

OWNED , 

This covers property acquired in 
the usual course of business. As 
banks are not allowed to hold real 
estate permanently, this is held only 
until a favorable sale can be made. 
In accordance with our policy of 
conservatism, the above realty is 
carried at a very conservative feg- 
ure, 

On Tuesday we will explain other 
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OF 


BATON ROUGE. 
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The Big Thing 
In Business 


is credit. Build up your 
credit and paper you pre- 
sent is not likely to be 
questioned. It is at the 


bank that your credit is 
best established and the 
best time to do it is before 
you ask favors and loans. 


There is no one thing 
that helps more to develop 
a good credit than the reg- 
ular maintenance of a 
checking account in a 
strong bank like this. 


Don’t neglect to 
strengthen your business 
in this vital way. 


Come and talk it over 
with us. 


The Bank of 
Baton Rouge 


Better Than a Mere Card 


is excellent. A good paragraph from the 
folder follows: 

Back of all, however, stands the well 
known character and ability of its officers, 
directors and stockholders, men of high 
financial and business standing, which 
means more to the depositor than any law 
or capital stock possibly could mean; we 
may well claim to be one of the strongest 
and safest institution in the state. 


Another Pacific coast bank, the Chehalis 
(Wash.) National, A. S. Cory, cashier, sends 
us some of its printed matter for criticism. 
We reproduce a large newspaper advertise- 
ment. Typographically this ad. is too 
muddled up. There is good stuff in the 
ad, but it is not arranged to the best ad- 


vantage. It would be better to cut out 
half the matter and make the ad. more read- 
able. There is some bad grammar in the 
first paragraph, as “person” is singular and 
“their” is plural. The apostrophe marking 
the possessive case is omitted in the first 
noun. There is a confusion of number ia 
“bank” and “they” further down, too. 


John B. Knight, treasurer of the Chicopee 
Falls (Mass.) Savings Bank, writes: 

We are still using the pay envelopes for 
our advertising, in fact it is about the only 
way we are advertising. I enclose a series 
that we are running at present and would 
be glad to have your criticism of them. I 
think they are bringing good results al- 
though perhaps not quite so good as at first. 
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Perhaps the novelty is wearing off. Or 
perhaps my copy is not as good as the first 
lot. I am still trying to devise some other 
special methods of reaching my people. I 
am thinking some of trying a follow up 
series of form letters but am afraid that 
they will not appeal to the class of people 
that we are trying to reach. I am always 
looking for suggestions and find a good 
many in your publicity department. 


We suggested to Mr. Knight the use of 
circulars to be distributed at the factories, 
these circulars or booklets to have special 
savings talks and practical suggestions. We 
think that the pay envelope copy is good. 
Following are samples: 


A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
recently said: 
“The best men working in our 
day are the men who are saving money 
regularly. The steadiness of purpose and 
ambition thus displayed is apparent in their 
work. They are the men to whom advance- 
ments and promotions most frequently 
come and they are the last to be laid off 
when times are dull.” 


CHICOPEE FALLS SAVINGS BANK. 


shops to- 


in Old Age Pensions? 

If you will deposit $2.00 every week in 
this bank at 4% compound interest, after 
40 years you can retire and your savings 
will pay you $8.00 per week for the rest of 
your life and you will leave $10,000 to your 
family when you die. 


CHICOPEE FALLS SAVINGS BANK. 


Are You Interested 


a lot of money in 


Do not carry 
pocket. 

It is too easy for some one to steal it. 

It is too easy to spend it foolishly, 

And you are losing the interest it would 
earn if deposited in this bank. 


CHICOPEE FALLS SAVINGS BANK. 


your 


Willis R. Knox, president of the 
National of Intercourse, Pa., writes: 


I am enclosing you booklet, for your 
criticism. These were mailed to our stock- 
holders, depositors, and prospective cus- 
tomers. Too soon yet for us to determine 
what the result will be. 

Reading the booklet will convince you 
that no professional ad. man was employed 
to prepare them. The composition is the 
work of the writer, and while it is not 
nearly what it should be, I feel it will ap- 
peal to the particular class of people whom 
we intend to reach. 

Thanking you for any suggestions or men- 
tion you will make of the booklet, congratu- 
lating you upon the excellent make up of 
The Bankers Magazine, I remain, 


First 


The booklet is all right, a good piece of 
advertising because it is so frankly written. 
\ striking paragraph is the following: 


We Tell About Our Bank. 


Nowadays, the largest and strongest banks 
and trust companies are spending vast sums 


Your Banking Connections 
Much to You 


A persons entire life may be influenced for 
REPORT (PF TSECONDITION OF | guccess or failure by poor judgment im selecting 
thew bank 
First, ls your money safe? 
Poy teardge ae emia? ate 


sr'19 1910 - “$108, 457.86 
Mar. 29,’10,$117,523.77 


[Tres Baton Fine avon] 


Ne. 9389 


ip wear tat ee oto 
Care tates ete bayoloag oat 
ine eattes ©. Our. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
A & Rice, Chawmas 
C0. Gmomen 
ALenet ScmooLey 
AetaceS Coy JS. Baxss 


Corvect— A tanet: 
‘Altert Seb-oley 
: 
DY Mode 
Dareotore 
Sedeoribed and swore te “afore we 


Individual Responmbility of Stockholders searly 
Two Millon Dollars 


Too Much Matter 


of money to tell people about their institu- 
tions. A man of national reputation, Ex- 
Sec. of the United States Treasury, Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, is at the head of a large 
trust company, which spends many dollars 
in advertising. These are days of investiga- 
tion, and people want to know something 
about the protection they get from the bank 
where they do business. They have a right 
to know. A bank does you no favor by 
receiving your deposit, but you do the bank 
a favor when you open an acount. All 
persons, who contemplate opening accounts 
at the Intercourse National Bank, are in- 
vited to visit the institution, inspect the 
modern conveniences, find out about modern 
methods (one of which is to balance Bank 
Beoks every month) satisfy themgelves 
about safety, and have the officers explain 
why their money is secure, when placed in 
this bank. On the other hand, if you open 
an account, no other person will know, ex- 
cept the men in the bank, the amount to 
your credit, or the nature of your business 
with the bank. And no one, except your- 
self, can draw out the money left with us 
for safekeeping. 


Frank B. Finch, advertising manager of 
the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., sends us two more of his illustrated 
bank ads. They certainly are worthy of re- 
production. He also sends us this good 
form letter: 


You remember that Savings Account don’t 
you,—that nice account you opened some 
time ago? You, perhaps have forgotten it. 
We haven’t. This will remind you. 

Any way, it suggests that your Savings 
Account needs attention, just as anything 
else which is a success. And this can be 
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AMERICAN FORK, .Utab, April | oe oo 
14.—"While neighbors gathered ri = 
last aight to view @ fire destroy- 

barn. J. J. Jones was C4 | 
me adeog 


‘ate ip hie efforts to force 
into the aan. They learned he 
* $5,000.00, FROM THE BOOKCASE 
Bis Life’s Savings, ii H WHICH WAS NOT A BANK 
IN THE BARN—NOT A BANK.” i , | a Kansas City family learneidie v aad ot a bank 
—Friday News Item. recently—by placing $15 in their 
|. u The SuRGLAR saw the MOREY | hidden y 


HE — UNTIL the oe retired 
Betere 7 TEN o'clock the MONEY wes gone®* 


” : . 
“The Easiest Way THIS MONEY, deposited in our Ser would be drawing 8 per 


id h compounded engi coously -% with A rh pote om in ove Checking Department would feo 
wou ave been to ship 2 per ceut on daily balances of every bund 

fi: a’t hide mone. it it fa the Baak. 
down to the BANK with Witien eens ‘ se sia aati ear, Cfenwicearbel, Sac. 


that $5,000.00, where it na C; Mienctec, Presa 
We re von ‘i dy agptherne He COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY" ” 
to not wait for this ex- Jones. Imone year he Capital, $1,000,000. Commerce Bailding. posits, 
perience. You know the 
oaly safety you bave is in $5,154.50 Appropriate Illustration 


the BANK 
Your Valuables is our 34 itlerest 
. So study the enclosed plan carefully. See 


t about them Are you waiting for 


Whe: 
the, Vesgok, of Whe Lag thes if it is not worth while. We help you, and 


i CR H VAULT. : 
Se Gar arco. oh , our 3% interest compounded each 6 months, 


or dresser. ahd ted than stolen? . 
The Summer Fires ‘ helps make that big amount. Try it. 
Meam Danger tor Your Papers ¢ z And, we pay 2% on Checking Accounts; 
So against ail forms —— also, make and sell Real Estate Loans, an@ 


euyine Seat dest protection Qpeinet oll forms 
SC ape © 4 have excellent investments. We try to 


COMMERC — j make your dealings pleasant and profitable 
Comttal, $1,000,090 Commerce S06s- f here. 


a great success. You can make it so, NOW. NEW BOOKS 

Carnegie says, “A Savings Account is a 66 HISTORY of the Farmers Bank of 
baited trap for Opportunity,—a barred gate Lancaster, the Farmers National 
against misfortune. I depended upon it in Bank and the Farmers Trust 
my first step toward wealth. Company of Lancaster (Pa.).” This is the 


We say, ‘‘The larger t . . . 
pelos. eh. ee Se self-explanatory title of a pretentious sou- 


the opportunity.”” Your trap could’ be ; e . 
larger; you could have a better opportunity; Venir book published this year by the Far- 


and it woula be harder for misfortune to mers Trust Company of Lancaster, Pa. It 
enter. Enlarge your trap, by depositing is dedicated to the “several generations of 
often, HERE. directors, officers and employes, who by 
_ You admit it is well to have a Savings their ability, integrity and faithful service, 
Account for any step in life,—most especial- have kept the fair name and credit of this 
ly for the first ae ‘It helps you; and it iS institution unsullied from its foundation 
easier to step farther every time. . oi 9 : 
A great amount is not required. Spare 0 its one hundredth anniversary, and is 
even $1 weekly, and it grows rapidly. If handsomely illustrated with engravings of 
these former officers and directors. There 


this is begun at ten, a man will have $678.66 , 
in his account when ue is 21. are two hundred pages in the volume. 


DATES OF COMING CONVENTIONS 


Association. Date Place Secretary 
Oct. 3-7 s Angeles . IE Farnswort® .......0<0 New York 
..June Atlanta bP BO ckciidcseseccssens Macon 
..June 8- 9......Chattanooga, Tenn.....H. G. Richmond, Va. 
i a See Columbus i Columbus 

South Dakota....June | Yankton 

Virginia § Fortress Monroe....... N. P. Gatling Lynchburg 
New Y y } Cooperstown J. Henry White Plains 
Iowa . i 6-17 Des Moines. ...6seecss P M. Dinwiddie Cedar Rapids 
5 Port Huron 2 . Brown Detroit 


Michigan A 
Minnesota June : St. Paul . R. Frost Minneapolis 


North Carolina...June ‘ Wrightsville Beach \. Henderson 
Oregon ..June 2 .....Pendleton Ee rtmé Portland 
Massachusetts . .June 9..., ...Pittsfield 

Washington y 21-23 Hoquiam-Aberdeen ....P. 

Wisconsin La Crosse Geo.D. Bartlett 

Pennsylvania ....Sept. 7 Bedford Springs........ 2 2 res Tyrone 
Indiana . Bicsuen MIVOMOVENG cccccncesccsd Andrew Smith Indianapolis 
Colorado ..-Se Grand Junction . V. Emerson Silverton 
Illinois t. 26-2 : . Crampton 
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AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOBOKEN 
NEW JERSEY 


we 
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New Home of the First National Bank of Hoboken, N. J. 


ROM its organization as the Hoboken 
City Bank (a State institution) in 
1857, this institution has had a suc- 

cessful career, having grown steadily to 
its present proportions. In 1865 the bank 
was converted into the First National Bank 
of Hoboken. 


For forty years the First National Bank 
of Hoboken occupied its old building on 
the present site, which proved in arrange- 
ment and detail inadequate for its growing 
business. The necessity for a more modern 
home was obvious, and arrangements were 
made by the building committee for the 
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removal of the old building and the erection 
of the present one, which was commenced 
May 1, 1909. 

The building was planned and designed 
by Kenneth M. Murchison, a prominent 
New York architect. Mr. Murchison has 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGE 
President 


the construction of a 
number of large and important works, 
among others the new Lackawanna Termi- 
nal and ferry houses at Hoboken, the new 
Lackawanna station at Scranton, and is at 
present occupied in erecting the new sta- 
tion at Baltimore which he designed for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The accompanying illustrations give an 
idea of the beauty and soliaity of the bank’s 
new home. 

With the larger space available in the 
new building the various departments are 
well provided for. There is also a separate 
pay room in the basement for the employes 
of the Lackawanna Railroad. On the mez- 
zanine floor is a large room for the use 
of the directors of the bank. 

Ample vaults have been provided in the 
new building for the care of the bank’s 
funds and securities, and one thousand safe 
deposit boxes of modern type have been in- 
stalled. There are seven large steel vaults 
inside of the main vault itself, and the con- 
struction is such as to assure safety. The 
doors of each main vault weigh about six 


been engaged in 


tons and are equipped with three time locks 
each. 

The strength of the bank is indicated by 
the steady accumulation of surplus and 
profits, which now amount to $630,000. 

One of the severest tests of the banks of 
the country was afforded by the panic of 
1907. How well the First National of Ho- 
boken stood this test is evidenced by the 
following statement of its assets, taken from 
official reports to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


Mar. 22, 000.00 
May 20, 1907 000. 
Aug. 22, 87,000. 
Dec. 3, 3,227,000. 
Feb. 14, 214,000. 
May 14, 1908 3,279,000. 
Nov. 27, 1908 3,316,000 
July 15, 1908 3,408,000.00 


At the 
$3,864,000. 
The officers of the bank are well-known 
in business circles, both in Hoboken and in 
New York. Charles F. Mattlage, the presi 


present time the assets 


WILLIAM SHIPPEN 
Vice-President 


dent, is at the head of the firm of Charles 
F. Mattlage & Sons Co., of New York, and 
also a director of the Fidelity Trust Co. of 
that city and was at one time vice-president 
of the Irving National Bank of New York. 
He is a prominent and wealthy resident of 
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Hoboken. The vice-president, Wm. Ship- 
pen, was for many years secretary and 
treasurer of the Hackensack Water Co., 
and has been long and prominently iden- 
tified with business affairs in Hoboken. 
The second vice-president, Theophilus Butts, 
is now retired and lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He formerly resided in Hoboken, where he 
has a wide acquaintance and retains im- 
portant business interests. . William W. 
Young, the cashier, has been in the employ 
of the bank in various capacities for twen- 
ty years, and was formerly with the First 
National of Jersey City. Robert M. Mc- 
Cague, assistant cashier and paying teller, 
is one of the widely-known citizens of 
Hoboken. 

The business of the bank for the past 


THEO. BUTTS 
Second Vice-President 


R. B. McCAGUE 
Paying Teller and Assistant Cashier 


year has materially increased both in its 
commercial and savings departments. The 
safe deposit feature is a new one and al- 
ready has been well patronized by many of 
the depositors, and the prospects for growth 
and expansion are very bright. 

With the completion of the new building 
the First National Bank of Hoboken is 
better than ever prepared to serve the busi- 
ness community, and under the present effi- 
cient management, it may be reasonably 
expected that the previous record of safe 

W. W. YOUNG progress will not only be equalled but great- 
Cashier ly excelled. 
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Office of the Cashier 
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Private Office of the President 


Board of Directors’ Room 
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Entrance and Door to One of the Vaults 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Boox oF Dantet Drew: A Glimpse of 
the Fisk-Gould-Tweed Regime from the 
Inside. By Bouck White. (Price, $1.50, 
net.) New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


| ad the history of Wall Street Daniel 
Drew played so large a part, and his 
character was so unique, that an au- 
thentic story of his life could hardly be 
otherwise than intensely interesting. Drew 
was an active participant—a chief factor, 
indeed—in some of the great financial 
events of the Street, and the record pre- 
sented by Mr. White is entertaining 
throughout and at times stirring. 

The author protests that his tale is a 
veracious one, based upon memoranda left 
by Drew himself. And yet it taxes our 
credulity to believe that any man of Daniel 
Drew's shrewdness should draw so unflat- 


tering a portrait of himself as this book 
presents. 


Joun AND Berty’s History Visit. 
garet Williamson. Illustrated. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


By Mar- 
Boston: 


Written for children, but none the less in- 
teresting to grown-ups, Miss Williamson’s 
book fills a place of its own in the literature 
of travel. Historical facts are woven into 
the story of John and Betty’s visit to their 
inglish friends in an entertaining way and 
those who read the book will absorb a good 
deal of English history without feeling that 
they ure studying. The book is copiously 
illustrated with excellent half-tone cuts made 
from photographs and is handsomely printed 
and attractively bound. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY 


—At a special meeting the stockholders of 
the National Park Bank ratified the recom- 
mendation of the board to increase the capi- 
tal from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, the new 
stock to be offered to holders of record of 
May 7 at $200 a share. The bank will have, 
in addition to its $5,000,000 capital, a sur- 
plus of $12,000,000. In the last statement 
to the clearing-house the deposits of the bank 
amount to about $83,000,000, 


--A three per cent. quarterly dividend was 
recently declared by the Mechanics and Met- 
als National Bank, payable to stockholders 
of record May 6. This is the first dividend 
since the amalgamation, early in the year, of 
the Mechanics National Bank and the Na- 
tional Copper Bank. 


The third anniversary statement of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Chambers street 
and West Broadway, New York City, has 
just been published. It is a splendidly bal- 
anced report and as such is one that we 
take pleasure in calling to the attention of 
cur readers. 

The Fidelity Trust Company was organ- 
ized and opened May 22, 1907. It has a 
capital of $750,000 a surplus of $750,000 
and undivided profits of $200,000. One year 
after the opening day it reported deposits 


Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 
Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘“‘American Art in Bronze and Tron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Signs, 
ete. Copies free to Bankers. 

“VYourArchitect knows Jno,Williams Ine,” 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - . $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 912,000 


This bank is the largest deposito-y for 
banks between Baltimore and New Or- 
leans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. {t has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginiis and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


of $4,208,172 and resources of $5,845,875; 
last year on May 22, the deposits totaled 
$5,771,489 and total resources, $7,490,158. 
Now at the close of the third year the 
deposits are $7,051,853 and the total re- 
sources are $8,815,366. Much of the credit 
for this good showing should be given to 
the president, Samuel S. Conover, who has 
given his entire attention to the upbuilding 
of his company. 


—New and important interests have as- 
sumed control of the European-American 
Bank, at Greenwich and Dey streets, and it 
will be reorganized and its name changed to 
the Security Bank of the City of New York. 
The reorganization was brought about by E. 
R. Eckley of 37 Wall street. The bank has 
a State charter and a capital of $100,000. 


—Francis H. Page, for fifteen years sec- 
and vice-president of the Washington Trust 
Company, has been elected vice-president, 
and George W. Toerge, second assistant sec- 
retary, becomes assistant secretary. 


-—Ernest W. Davenport has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 


—The Columbia Trust Company of New 
York, in its statement as of March 25, shows 
its deposits to be $12,202,123; investments, 





B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CoO.) 


CHICACO 


$5,116,294; loans, $7,180,376; cash and due 
from banks, $2,607,278; capital, $1,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,577,545, an 
increase of $36,545 since November, 1909. 
Its total resources are $15,022,208. 


Charles C. Lloyd has succeeded Emil 
Schwarz as vice-president of the Audubon 
National Bank of the Washington Heights 
section of the city. 


The Northern Bank of New York, Frank 
L. Grant, president, will remove its branch 
office, now at 692 Broadway, to new quar- 
ters on the northwest corner of Broadway 
and Astor place. The institution has nine 
branches in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx, besides the main office at 215 West 
125th street. The Northern Bank was es- 
tablished in 1888 and on March 25 last its 
total deposits were $6,649,881 ; capital stock, 
$700,000; surplus and profits, $195,307, and 
aggregate resources, $7,562,335, of which cash 
on hand and in banks amounted to $2,087,- 
460. Mr. Grant’s official associates are: 
William L. Brower, vice-president; William 
H. Mills, cashier, and I. S. Voorhis and C. J. 
Wallace, assistant cashiers. 


—Application has been made to the New 
York Banking Department for a charter for 
the Bronx Central Bank of New York City, 
which will be located near Westchester ave- 


nue and Southern boulevard. The capital is 
to be $100,000. Among those interested are 
Zoheth S. Freeman, vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank; John D. Pease and 
EK. E. Gabler, both piano merchants; Silas 
Schwartz, manufacturer; Charles D. Steurer, 
publisher; Bainbridge Colby and F. H. Al- 
len, attorneys, all of New York, and Arthur 
McConnell, coal dealer, of Jersey City. 


—Alfred J. McGrath, well known in New 
York and Philadelphia banking circles, has 
becoine associated with the firm of Charles 
H. Jones & Co., dealers in investment secu- 
rities, at 20 Broad street. Mr. McGrath 
was formerly vice-president of the Western 
National of Philadelphia, vice-president of 
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the Metropolitan Bank of New York, and 
assistant cashier of the Bank of New York. 
His many friends wish him success in his 
new venture. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


-—James J. Phelan, a member of the bank- 
ing firm of Hornblower & Weeks, has re- 
signed as a director of the Federal Trust 
Company of Boston. Mr. Phelan has been 
actively interested in the affairs of the Fed- 
eral Trust Company since its formation, but 
he has taken on so many additional duties of 
late, such as the presidency of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Lumber Company, that he could 
give but little of his time to the affairs of 
the bank. 


—The Paul Revere Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $25,000, has opened for business at the 
northerly end of Adams square, near the 
tunnel and subway stations. C. L. Burrill, 
for many years prominently identified with 
Boston banking interests and in the recent 
past a member of the board of savings 
bank examiners, is the president of the 
new institution; J. Rottenberg, vice-presi- 
dent; W. FE. Moreland, treasurer, and W. 
H. Pratt, secretary. The institution will 
be a thoroughly independent one, and _ the 
management proposes to conduct its busi- 
ness upon old-time banking methods, with 
particular regard for the desires and needs 
of the small, as well as the large, deposi- 
tors. 


—A card has been distributed by the 
Eliot National of Boston bearing this state- 
ment: “We are pleased to announce that we 
have perfected arrangements whereby the 
unexcelled banking facilities of the Bank of 
Montreal and _ its numerous _ branches 
throughout the Dominion of Canada are 
placed at our disposal. Our close relations 
with these correspondents enable us_ to 
handle all Canadian banking matters quick- 
ly, economically and _ safely. Our 
own cheques, drawn on the Bank of Mon- 
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treal, will be paid at par in all the princi- 
pal cities and towns throughout the Do- 
minion.” ‘The Eliot National has surplus 
and profits of $1,300,000. 


—Charles H. Marston was elected presi- 
dent of the Bank Officers Association of 
Boston at the annual meeting held May 18. 
This association was organized in 1885 and 
has had a long and useful career in Boston. 
It has over 1,300 members and doubtless 
will show renewed growth and _ prosperity 
under the new president. 

Mr. Marston is auditor of the National 
Shawmut Bank, with which he has been con- 


Charles H. Marston 


nected for the past twenty years. He was 
the only delegate from New England to 
the convention of the American Institute 
of Banking in Seattle in 1909 and through 
his Institute activities and attendance at 
bankers’ conventions he is well and favor- 
ably known to bankers all over the country. 

Mr. Marston is a popular member of the 
executive board of the Boston chapter and 
a fellow of the American Institute and 
will probably be elected to the executive 
council of the Institute at its annual con- 
vention in Chattanooga in June. 

In his new position as president of the 
Officers Association Mr. Marston has an- 
nounced that he will give special attention 
to familiarizing the younger members with 
the duties of the higher positions in banking. 


—Ernest M. Whitcomb of New York has 
been chosen a director and vice-president 
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THIRD ANNIVERSARY RECORD 


FIDELITY sian 


Cor. Chambers Street and 
West Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
Close of Business May 21, 1910 


Resources 


(Market Value).. .$1,809,158.18 
Bills Purchased.... 5,115,241.20 
Receivable 30,521.01 

yg a Se 9,401.83 
25,000.00 
Bank.... 1,826,044.11 


Investments 
Loans and 
Int. Accrued 
Furniture and 
Safes and 
Cash on hand and in 


8,815,366.33 

Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
OE VS TOE TROD. osc o.c-0:0:8.0-6%6-0 
Interest Accrued Payable .. 
DEPOSITS 


750,000.00 
750,000.00 
201,158.39 
15,781.64 
° 46,572.52 
7,051,853.78 


$8,815,366.33 


OMPARATIVE 
SHOWING 


No. of | 


May 
22 | Accts. | 
| 


Deposits Resources 


1907 Commenced Business 
1908 1034 $4,278, 172.36 $5,845,875.79 
1909 1311 5,771,489.61 7,490, 158.09 


1910 1644 7,051,853.78 | 8,815,366.33 


To those requiring Banking and Trust facilities, 
the above record should have an important 
meaning. It represents Consistent, Conservative 


and Profitable Progress, and indicates Strength 
and Security. 


Business Invited 





For the First Time in Thirteen Years 


The balance of trade is running heavily 
against us. Gold coin is pouring out of 
the country. For a clear understanding 
of these conditions read 


Theklements of Foreigni:xchange 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 


A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply 
the need for a book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Ex- 
change can readily be obtained. Carefully avoiding technicalities and 
confusing terms, the author explains his subject in language so simple 
and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its 


movements and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, 
the effect that these movements exert on the other markets—these and 
like questions are taken up in the first part of the book. The second 
part describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and the 
exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, interna- 
tional trading in securities, the financing of exports and imports, gold 
shipments, and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in for- 
eign exchange and long experience in lecturing on the subject at New 
York University, has made it possible for the author to plan and write 
his book in such a way as to make it of a great value both to the 
practical business man and the student. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 


Please find enclosed one dollar for which send me one copy “Elements of 
Foreign Exchange,” by Franklin Escher. 
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of the First National Bank of 


Mass. 


Amherst, 


—The Atlantic National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently issued a statement 
comparing its condition May 12, 1910, with 
that of May 12, 1906. During that four- 


EDWARD P. METCALF 


President Atlantic National Bank 
Providence 


year period its deposits increased from 
$259,821.11 to $3,482,942.67, the number of 
depositors from 295 to 3,557, surplus and 
profits from $21,863.12 to $167,019.58, and 
loans and discounts from $452,495.41 to 
$2,735,939.70. 

The rapid growth of the past four years 
was brought about by an entire change in 
management in May, 1906. At that time 
Edward P. Metcalf became president, and 
Frank W. Peabody, cashier, and the bank’s 
business was rapidly and systematically 
developed. 

The Atlantic is a commercial bank and 
has built up its business by catering to the 
business interests of the city and by assist- 
ing the smaller business man in developing 
his own business. 

It is said that the loans of the Atlantic 
include a larger number of notes than those 
of any other national bank in Rhode Island 
or Connecticut. 

The condition of the bank is regularly 
and carefully scrutinized by a committee 
of directors. 

The officers of the Atlantic are: Edward 
P. Metcalf, president; James S. Kenyon 
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THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 
OFFICERS 


RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 
Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 
Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 


SURPLUS 


and Ernest W. Tinkham, vice-presidents; 
Frank W. Peabody, cashier; George H. 
Capron, assistant cashier. Directors: 


FRANK W. PEABODY 


Cashier Atlantic National Bank 
Providence 


George E. 


Boyden, George E. Boyden & 
Son, knit goods manufacturers; Robert E. 
Budlong, treasuer S. K. Merrill Co., jewel- 





Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


ers; John M. Dean, president John M. 
Dean Co., house furnishings; John R. Den- 
nis, assistant treasurer Elmwood Mills; 
Henry W. Harvey, Harvey & Otis, jewel- 
ers; Frederick W. Hartwell, secretary Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Company; Michael 
J. Houlihan, contractor; Orrin E. Jones, 
storage warehouse; Franklin S. Jerome, 
New York, treasurer U. S. Finishing Com- 
pany; Charles M. Kahn, New York, Kahn, 
Dreyfus & Co., clothing manufacturers; 
James S. Kenyon, president Burrows & 
Kenyon Co., lumber; Edward P. Metcalf, 
president; John §S. Murdock, attorney 
at law: David F. Sherwood; P. R. G. 
Sjostrom, New York, treasurer United 
States Worsted Co.; Ivar L. Sjostrom, 
Lawrence, Mass., manager Lawrence Dye 
Works Company; Ernest W. Tinkham, 
Harrisville, R. I., treasurer The William 
‘Tinkham Company, worsted manufacturers ; 
Walter W. Whipple, Chicago, president 
Whipple Car Co. 


attended the annual 
meeting of the Chelsea (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, held on the night of May 5. Ben- 
jamin F. Dodge was elected president; 
Joseph W. Stickney, George E. Morrill, 
Thomas Strahan, William Grantman, 
Charles G. Roberts, Eugene F. Endicott, 
William Robinson and A. A. Fickett were 
made _ vice-presidents. The bank reported 
assets of $5,791,712, an increase for the 
year of $218,130. 


Forty-two persons 


—Henry L. Wilcox has become cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Providence, R. I., succeeding the late John 
Foster. 


EASTERN STATES 


—-The People’s National Bank, People’s 
Savings Bank and the Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, affiliated institutions, of 
Pittsburgh, are sending out folders showing 
the standing of these well-known banks. 
‘The People’s National Bank has deposits 
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CHARLES H. SABIN, First Vice-President. 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Cashier. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Asst. Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 


of $14,465,063, and People’s Savings Bank, 
39,955,712. The Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company has $27,499,617 trust funds and 
surplus of $7,500,000. 


—A Pittsburgh bank which has just 
added to its surplus is the Mellon National. 
It put $100,000 to that item, making the 
total $3,000,000. It has been at $2,900,000 
since the last previous addition was made 
not long ago, and the progress of the in- 
stitution has been closely watched by local 
financiers. Steadily, but surely, the bank 
has been making progress since it became 
a member of the National Association, and 
the latest addition to surplus proves its 
worth among the best institutions in the 
city. 


—At the close of business, April 30, 1910, 
the Fidelity Title & Trust Company ot 
Pittsburgh reported $1,706,516 of cash on 
hand and in bank, $7,704,122 of demand 
and time loans, $11,027,558 of deposits and 
$18,397,338 of resources. 


-—Changes in connection with the pur- 
chase of the commercial business of the 
Guarantee Title & Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, by the Duquesne National of the 
same city, have been continued by the se- 
lection of C. C. Hammond as assistant cash- 
ier of the Duquesne. Mr. Hammond is 
among the most popular of the younger 
bankers in the city, and the promotion 
ineets with general satisfaction in the finan- 
cial district. He served three years with 
the Guarantee, but had been for a consider- 
able time with the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A. 


—M. C. Cameron has been elected vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Nation! 
Bank of Pittsburgh, succeeding Robert Os- 
termaier. H. B. Stewart succeeds George 
Seebick as cashier. 


—On May 2 the Pennsylvania Savings 
Bank of Pittsburgh rendered a gratifying 
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report, the items of which were as follows: 
Reserve fund, i847; total resources, 
$645,000; capital stock paid in, $100,000; 
surplus fund, $30,000; undivided profits, 
$20,469; deposits, $194,531. 


J. D. Ayres, formerly assistant cashier 
of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., has been 
elected a vice-president of the institution. 


J. D. AYRES 


Elected Vice-President The Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. 


This position is a new one created by the 
directors at one of their recent meetings. 
Mr. Ayres has been connected with the 
bank for a number of years, and has been 
known among the financial fraternity as a 
strong man, well qualified for any position 
of trust, and particularly qualified by edu- 
cation and training for the detail of bank- 
ing. He is well known in the Pittsburgh 


BANKH PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, ete., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photc ,raoher of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 
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SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


EMANUEL GERLI, - 
Cc. PIVA, - Vice-President 
T. K. SANDS, Vice-President 
ARTHUR DAY, Vice-President 


President 


ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 


district and many distant States. He has 
been called upon frequently to visit the an- 
nual gatherings of banking associations and 
has gathered a vast fund of information of 
particular value to the well-known institu- 
tion to which he, has given his allegiance. 


—Several changes have taken place in the 
official staff of the Manufacturers’ Bank of 
Pittsburgh, owing to the recent death of 
President John C. Stevenson. Daniel P. 
Berg took the place on the board thus made 
vacant, and when the directors organized 
after the annual meeting he was promoted 
from cashier to president. John C, Ru- 
dulph succeeds Mr. Berg as cashier. 


The Lincoln National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh has taken new quarters in the Henry 
W. Oliver bilding. Part of the site of the 
latter was the location of the Lincoln Na- 
tional for many vears. When its building 
was razed the bank removed to Liberty ave- 
nue, at the mouth of Smithfield street, 
where it has been doing business while the 
skyscraper was undergoing construction. 
The new quarters are in keeping with the 
stately surroundings. The Lincoln Nation- 
al, with capital of $600,000 and surplus and 
profits approximating $900,000, is one of 
the strongest of Pittsburgh financial insti- 
tutions. C. B. McLean is president and 
H. A. Johnston, cashier. 


Harvey IL... Elkins, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Colonial Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, has been elected president 
of that institution, to sueceed R. W. Down- 
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Assisted by a corps of financial writers in the various States; the whole 
work thoroughly revised by the Editor of The Bankers’ Magazine. 


HE only complete history of banking in the United States 
ever published. It is in two parts—the history of institutions 
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ing, who desired to retire on account of 
failing health and advanced age. Mr. Elkins 
was one of the organizers of the company, 
which was started in 1899. Mr. Downing 
was president for six months, succeeding 
John O. Gilmore. The position of vice- 
president will be left vacant for the pres- 
ent. 


—The Northwestern Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has increased its dividend 
from six to seven per cent., and has added 
$25,000 to surplus, making that fund $125,- 
000. The company has on deposit over 
$1,600,000. 


—The Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has announced to its 14,300 deposi- 
tors that on and after June 1 the custom 
of balancing pass-books will be discontin- 
ued, and in its stead monthly statements, 
showing the status of accounts, will be ren- 
dered. The Girard ‘Trust Company is the 
first institution of its kind to adopt this 
new system. 


—At the annual stockholders’ mecting of 
the Wayne Junction Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, William Greene was elected a 
director in place of Walter H. Lippincott, 
resigned. At the meeting of directors for 
organization the former officials were re- 
elected. Ten thousand dollars has been 
added to the surplus fund, making that 
item: $50,000. 


—-Directors of the Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of six per cent., placing the stock 
on a twelve per cent. annual basis. The 
directors have also added $100,000 to sur- 
plus, making that fund $1,200,000. 


—At the seventh annual meeting of the 
North Philadelphia Trust Company, it was 
declared that the company ended its fiscal 
year with deposits of $1,263,000, an earned 
surplus of $85,000; undivided _ profits, 


$9,000; capital, $150,000, and total resources 
of over $1,500,000. The volume of business 
for the year was nearly double that of the 
previous year. ‘The eleventh consecutive 
dividend was declared. ‘The company pays 
six per cent. per annum. The following di- 
rectors were chosen to serve for three years: 
William M. Gordon,’ Walter T. Merrick, 
George Pohlig, C. A. Van Dervoot and 
Frank W. Walters. 


Andrew H. McClintock, vice-president 
of the Wyoming National of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been promoted to the presidency of 
the institution in place of the late George 
S. Bennett. 


The Half-Dime Savings Bank of 
Orange, N. J., has just completed its for- 
ticth year of business life, and takes occa- 
sion to issue a statement, of which it may 
well be proud. Total deposits of some- 
thing over $1,600 in 1870 have grown to 
nearly $2,500,000 in 1910, and a surplus of 
$306.28 at the end of the first month’s busi- 
ness has increased to nearly $237,000 in 
forty years. The Half-Dime has always 
been an essentially local institution, and on 
its hoard of management it has had the 


Che Albany 
Crust Company 
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ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 
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service of some of the leading business men 
of the community. Changes have been of 
marked infrequency, and in the majority of 
cases only death has marked the termina- 
tion of service. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Under the advice of his physicians, 
Matt J. Hever of the Southern National 
Bank of Wilmington, N. C., and of the 
Atlantic Trust & Banking Company of 
that city, will disassociate himself from act- 
ive business for the present. His resigna- 
tion as president of both institutions has 
been received by the respective directors 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 


and accepted with regret. He will, how- 
ever, continue as a director of the two 
banks. Charles N. Evans, cashier of the 
Southern National since its organization, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Heyer in 
the presidency of both institutions. J. W. 
Simpson, formerly assistant cashier of the 
Southern National Bank, becomes cashier 
ef that institution. 


~-William Hurd Hillyer, of the Hillyer 
Investment Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly-organized Sixth Ward 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga.; Herbert L. Wiggs 
has been chosen vice-president and William 
Mauldin, cashier. A board of directors, 
consisting of nine members, has also been 
elected. ‘The institution has a capital of 
$25,000 and a surplus of $5,009. 


—I*, Adams has replaced Bion H. Bar- 
nett as president of the Barnett National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. G. R. De Saus- 
sure, heretofore cashier, succeeds John G. 
Christian as vice-president, and R. E. 
Wheeler has been assigned to the cashier- 
ship to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. De 
Saussure’s promotion. 
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-—Jn connection with its statement of 
March 29, the First National Bank of Mil- 
ton, Fla., publishes a comparative table of 
deposits, giving the volume of deposits rp- 
ported at each call from February 14, 1908, 
to March 29, 1910. ‘The total gain for that 
period was $73,269, or from $79,146 to 
$152,415. Since January 31 of the present 
year deposits have increased $12,896. 
Charles W. Lamar is president of the bank, 
L. P. Golson is vice-president, S. J. Harvey 
is cashier, and C. W. Cobb, assistant cash- 
ler, 


-——Pensacola this year entertained the 
Florida Bankers’ Association, when it as- 
sembled for the annual convention. All of 
the sessions were well attended and many 
interesting and _ instructive papers were 
read. Charles W. Lamar, president of the 
American National of Pensacola, was 
elected president of the association for the 
coming year. George W. Saxon of Talla- 
hassee was made first vice-president; A. 
Livingston, Jr., of Madison, second vice- 
president; J. N. Hooker of Bartow, third 
vice; Charles A. Faircloth of Gainsville, 
fourth vice, and Carl Warfield of Fernan- 
dina, fifth vice. G. R. De Saussure of 
Jacksonville was elected to his sixth tern 
as secretary and treasurer. J. Simpson 
Reese, president of the People’s National 
of Pensacola, was made a vice-president for 
Florida of the American Bankers’ <Asso- 
ciation, and William K. Hyer, Jr., presi- 
dent of the First National of Pensacola, 
was chosen to represent Florida at the Los 
Angeles convention in September. The 1911 
convention will meet in Ocala. 


Languages 
MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer Schoo! Asbury Park, N, J. 


Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 


AWARDS 
1900, 
1902, 
1902, 
1904, 
1905, 
1908, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
LILLE “ 
ZURICH “ 
ST. Louis “ 
LIEGE * 
LONDON * 


2 GOLD MEDAL8& 
GOLD MEDAL 
GOLD MEDAL 
GRAND PRIZE 
GRAND PRIZE 
GRAND PRIZE 


Berlitz School 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 
Frederick E. Nolting, - lst Vice-Pres. 
H. A. Williams, . - Asst. Cashier 
Lewis D. Crenshaw, Jr., - Trust Officer 


BANK OF 
RICHMOND 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 


Accounts of banks and bankers invited 


upon favorable terms 


Cabie Address, “Richbank,” 


Correspondence Invited 


Richmond 


Ce ae 


--A splendidly balanced statement is 
that one made by the Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport, La., bearing the date 
of March 29. This bank, a United States 
depository, has a capital stock of $500,000 
($100,000 paid in and $400,000 earned), a 
surplus and profits fund of $403,609, and 
deposits of $4,426,383. It has total re- 
sources of $5,820,442. 


As an example of remarkable growth 
and present strength the following figures, 
taken from reports made by the Continen- 
tal Bank & Trust Company of Shreveport, 
La., are convincing: 

Deposits have increased from $300,919 on 
August 20, 1906, by successive stages to 
$1,300,007 on March 8, 1910; the increase 
since January 1, 1910, has been $122,490. 
In the same length of time the resources 
have gone from $553,322 to $1,749,770. The 
net earnings of the Continental since its in- 
ception in 1906 have amounted to $71,501; 
out of this sum five dividends of $45,739 
have been paid, leaving undivided net prof- 
its of $25,762. The present surplus is $75,- 
000 and the present capital is $300,000. 


R. A. Greer has been elected president 
of the Gulf National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, succeeding the late A. L.. Williams. 
Mr. Greer was previously a vice-president 
of the bank, and is succeeded in that posi- 
-ion by P. B. Doty, who also continues as 
cashier of the institution. 


H. N. Tinker, president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company of Hexstou, Texas, has re- 





Strong and Effective Booklets 


tee stock booklets are as follows: 


FOR TRUST COMPANIES— 
“Managing Your Property.” An in- 
teresting and effective presentation of 
the great advantages of allowing a trust 
company to manage property even dur- 
ing the life of the owner. It develops 
fully the benefit to be derived from ein- 
ploying expert service and using the fa- 
cilities provided by the modern trust com- 
pany. 


“Helping the Treasurer.” A brief but 
complete exposition of how a trust com- 
pany can take care of the financial 
affairs of lodges, unions, brotherhoods, 
churches, Sunday schools, societies, clubs 
and other organizations. 


FOR COMMERCIAL BANKS—“Your 
Credit and a Checking Account.’”’ In this 
booklet is a thorough presentation of the 
importance of credit and an interesting 
compilation of the arguments for a check- 
ing account. It is a booklet which will 
be read with interest and profit by every 
business man. It takes up also the sub- 
ject of the bank and the community and 
gives some good points on the banking 
business of women. It has 16 pages and 
a cover. With strong advertising matter 
on the special pages set aside for that 
purpose, it will prove a business getter 
for any bank that uses it. 


FOR BANKING BY MAIL—‘‘The Rea- 
sonableness of Banking by Mail,’’ a well 
written and effective booklet on the 
banking by mail proposition. It proves 
why it is safe, convenient and profitable 
to bank by mail. It is a splendid piece 
of follow up literature for institutions 
desiring to develop out-of-town accounts. 
16 pp. and cover, 


FOR SAFE DEPOSIT INSTITUTIONS— 
“Protecting Your Valuables.’”’ Suitable for 
the use ot Safe Deposit Companies and 
3anks or Trust Companies with Safe De. 
pos't Departments, to advertise their safe 
deposit vaults. The booklet is an attrac- 
tive one, consisting of eight pages and 
cover. It contains a strong argument 
for the safe deposit plan. 


FOR SAVINGS BANKS OR DEPART- 
MENTS.—‘“‘Some Ways to Save Money.’’ 
This 20-page booklet has proved very 
popular and successful. It has been out 
only a few months, but more than 50.000 
copies have been sold. Very favorable 
reports have been received as to the 
results obtained from its use. It is a de- 
posit getter. It is not made up of theory 
or ‘hot air’’ on the subject of thrift, but 
is a composite of the saving experiences 
of hundreds of thrifty men and women. 
It also contains quotations from promi- 
nent men, and valuable interest tables. 


Each of these booklets is sold to only one institution in a place. 
Send for free sample copies and price schedules of any or all of these booklets. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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signed his position as active vice-president 
of the Union National of Houston and will 
devote all of his time to the trust com- 
pany. In informing THe Bankers MaGa- 
zInE of this change, Mr. Tinker remarks: 
“IT deem trust company work as the high- 
est evolution of the financial world and will 
give all my time and attention to same. 
‘Lhe capital will probably be increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 in the near future 
making it the largest trust company in the 
State.” 
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New Bank and Office Building which is to 
be opened soon by the Central Bank and 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn. 


In connection with its statement of 
March 1, 1910, the Central Bank and Trust 
Company of Memphis, 'Tenn., gives a com- 
parative table of deposits that is of inter- 
est, in that it shows clearly the rapid de- 
velopment of the business from January 15, 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 300,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


1906, up to the present time. Deposits on 
the opening day totaled $65,219; by the end 
of June, 1906, they had increased to $433,- 
i8!. On the last day of December, 1909, 
the Central Bank & Trust Company _ re- 
ported deposits of $1,348,164; by March 1 of 
this year there had been a further increase 
up to $1,435, 234. The company is capital- 
ized for $500,000, has a surplus and undi- 
vided profits fund of $152,106, and will oc- 
cupy the building shown here upon its com- 
pletion. 


—There were fully 500 delegates present 
when the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Texas Bankers’ Association was called 
to order in El Paso on the morning of May 
10. Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York, was 
one of the speakers for the first day. 


—The State National Bank of Fort 
Worth, ‘Texas, reports deposits of $1,421,- 
104, 4 capital of $200,000, a surplus of 
$350,000, undivided profits of $36,952, and 
total resources of $2,206,057. 


Traveling Collectors 


men -with banking 
desiring positions as traveling 
will do well to correspond at 
the 3. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Racine, Wis. 


Young experience, 
collectors, 
with 
Co., 


once 





THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Tilinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and isof special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tao hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


si adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point out the caanges which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 


BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“If you are in the market for new BANK 
FIXTURES and FURNITURE it will be very much 
to your advantage to get our ideas. The 
nam? ANDREWS stands for all that is modern 
in every detail of office equipment, and the 
ANDREWS produce has been the standard for 
nearly half a century. 

“| We make only the best that skill and un- 
equalled manufacturing facilities can pro- 
duce, and charge you only a fair price for it. 
“| One of our experienced traveling men will 
be glad to call on you at your convenience. 

Illustrated Booklet Upon Request 


THRE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


174-176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 1161-1175 Broadway, NEW YORK 





—Montgomery, Alabaina, has one bank, months ago to the National City Bank of 
just three and one-half years old, that dur- Chicago, has declared a dividend of 100 per 
ing the year ended May 13, 1910, increased — cent. on its stock in liquidation. Holders 
its active accounts ninety per cent. andalso — of the stock are he sey to send their cer- 
its deposits ninety per cent. This progress-  tificates to the National City Bank. When 

they have been received, checks for the divi- 
dend will be mailed and, after indorsement 
of the dividend, the stock will be returned. 

The Hamilton National had $500,000 capi- 
tal and surplus of $145,000, or about $29 a 
share, before the sale took place. The Na- 
tional City is understood to have paid three 
per cent. on about $8,000,000 deposits, or 
about $240,000 for the Hamilton's business. 
Further dividends will be paid to the Hamil- 
ton’s stockholders as the remaining assets 
are liquidated. How much more will be 
paid is not known. 


~—-The new La Salle Street National Bank 
and the La Salle Street Trust Company of 
Chicago will both clear through the Corn 
Exchange National Banks. 


—Daniel Norman, who has been con- 
nected with the Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago for the last seventeen years, has 
been appointed assistant cashier. Mr. Nor- 
man is thirty-eight years old and resides at 
. Glen Ellyn. He has been private secretary 

LOUIS B. FARLEY to President Roberts for several years, and 
President New Farley National Bank was formerly manager of the credit de- 
partment. 


ive institution is the new Farley National 
Bank, a State depositary and sole deposi- 
tary for the city of Montgomery. It re- 
ported May 13, 1910, total resources of 


$1,098,672, loans and discounts of $555,259, 
a surplus of $38,500, undivided profits of RUDOLPH GUENTHER 
$12,898, and deposits of $647,273. 


v, 


Financial Advertising 
MIDDLE STATES 115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Harold ‘I. Griswold has been made an Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
assistant cashier of the Railway Exchange cial firms of highest character. We 
Bunk of Chicago. would be pleased toconsult with you. 


--The Hamilton National Bank of Chi- Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 


cago, which sold its business a couple of 





Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 
Surplus & Profits, 1 250,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


| Deposits, - -  27,000,000.00 ended Gen COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Charles C. Willson also resigned as as- 
sistant cashier of the Commercial National 
Bank, to take effect May 31, and on June 1 
becomes cashier of the Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, an affiliated institution. 


-—The Sterling National Bank of Ster- 
ling, ill., has now in course of construction 
a new building on one of the most centrally 
located and highly desirable sites in the 
city. It is to be of brick, with terra cotta 
front, and will be completed in September 
next. ‘The Sterling National is capitalized 
for $100,000 and has a surplus of $100,000; 
J. H. Lawrence is president and S. G. 
Crawford is the cashier. 


On March 29 of the present year the 
Germania National Bank of Milwaukee re. 
ported total resources of $4,665,990, a sur- 


2 


plus and undivided profits fund of $116,295 
and deposits of $3,948,395. Deposits have 
increased over a million dollars since March 
29 of last year. 


—E. W. Decker, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapo 
lis, was elected president of the Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Company of Minneapolis at 
the annual meeting on May 10, succeeding 
E. A. Merrill, who declined re-election. Mr. 
Merrill was the organizer of the institution 
and had been at its head since its establish- 
ment in 1883. His intention to relinquish 
the presidency was made known some time 
since to the directors, who have induced 
him to remain identified with the company 
as chairman of its board of directors. Un- 
der arrangements perfected last year, the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust and the North- 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 


This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 


research. 
students of economic subjects. 


Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 


The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 


her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to 


impress 


herself upon her times even without voting.” 


“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, 
al ‘balance in discussion and 


ment of facts.” 
The book is issued in attractive 


price is $1.50 net. 


and 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. 


said: ‘Marked by intellectu- 


judicial care in the state- 


making a 
The 


readable form, 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York 
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western National Bank are closely affiliated. 
Mr. Decker, the new president of the trust 
company, will continue as vice-president of 
the bank, 


—The North Side State Bank of Minne- 
apolis, organized with a capital of $50,000, 
began business May 3 at Washington and 
Plymouth avenues, North. H. J. Dahn is 
president and W. H. Dahn is cashier, 


—Conservative methods win every time. 
The latest statement of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, dated March 
29, bears out this statement. Capitalized 


Home of the Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee 


for $2,000,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,281,973, this institution car- 
ries $12,835,987 of loans and discounts, and 
reports $16,875,295 of deposits. — It pays 
interest on certificates of deposit and sav- 
ings accounts. ‘The splendid building re- 
produced here is owned by the Wisconsin 
National Bank. 


-Another small Minneapolis bank, the 
Minnehaha State Bank, commenced busi- 
ness early in May. It has $30,000 capital 
and is under the management of John S. 
Tucker, president; Isaac Hazlett, vice-presi- 
dent, and F. E. Worden, cashier. The in- 
stitution has temporary quarters at 4144 
Twenty-fifth street. 


—The National Bank of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., reports deposits of $22,073,- 
926, surplus and undivided profits of $553,- 
521 and total resources of $26,618,444. 


NOTES 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


Made in flat papers, Typewriter 
papers and envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


R. T. Forbes, president of the Drovers 
Trust Company of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the First National Bank 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Stockholders of the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional of Cincinnati have approved the in- 
crease in the capital from $2,750,000 to 
$3,000,000. The new stock goes to present 
shareholders at $200 a share, in the propor- 
tion of one share of new for every eleven 
of old. 


WESTERN STATES 


The Arkansas’ Bankers’ Association 
closed its annual convention at Fort Smith, 
April 28, with the election of George R. 
Wood, cashier of the Citizens Bank of Van 
Buren, as president of the association. A. 
D. Foster, cashier of the Merchants & 
Planters Bank of Pine Bluff, was elected 
vice-president; Robert E. Wait of Little 
Rock, secretary, and F. M. Smith, cashier 
of the First National of De Queen, treas- 
urer. 

Among the important papers read was 
that of J. S. Pollock, vice-president of the 
Exchange National of Little Rock, on “The 
Ciearing House and Its Possibilities.” Ed- 





Books for Investors 


Funds and Their Uses. By F. A. Cleveland (postpaid) $1.37 
How To Invest Money. By Geo. Garr Henry (postpaid) 
How To Read the Money Article. By Charles Duguid 


Rules and Usages of the London Stock Exchange 
By G. Herbert Stutfield 1.93 


Rollins’ Tables of Bond Values 

Smith’s Financial Dictionary (postpaid) 

Bonds as Investment Securities 

American Street Railway Investments (prepaid) 
Bond Buyers’ Dictionary. By S. A. Nelson 
Investment Bonds. By F. Lownhaupt (prepaid) 


Laws Regulating Investment of Bank Funds 
By Montgomery Rollins 3.00 


Money and Investments. By Montgomery Rollins 
Poor’s Manual of Railroads 
Moody’s Manual of Railroad: and Corporation Securities... 10.00 


Finance of Gas and Electric Light and Power Enterprises. .. 
By Wm. D. Marks (postpaid) 4.20 


Bond and Investment Tables 
LIST AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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werd L. Quarles, secretary of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., gave a talk on the ob- 
jects of the congress. The convention gave 
considerable discussion to the encourage- 
ment of agriculture in the State. Eureka 
Springs was selected for the 1911 conven- 
tion. 


—On May 11, 1910, the Citizens Bank of 
Hope, Ark., reported as follows: Capital, 
$70,000; surplus and profits, $38,813; depos- 
its, $207,164; total resources, $315,977. 


-——The organization of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Omaha, Neb., as a national insti- 
tution has been perfected. Its conversion 
to the Federal system is effected under the 
name of the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
its capital remaining at $300,000. As a re- 
organization of the Hayden Brothers Bank, 
the Corn Exchange Bank began business in 
July, 1909. Joseph Hayden is president; 
T. E. Stevens, vice-president, and J. W. 
Thomas, cashier. 


PACIFIC STATES 


—The consolidation of the Puget Sound 
National Bank of Seattle, Wash., with the 
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Seattle National Bank, which was ratified 
by the stockholders in January, became ef- 
fective on May 16. The merger is accom- 
plished under the name of the Seattle Na- 
tional, in whose quarters the consolidated 
bank will be located. The enlarged insti- 
tution has a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
surplus of $200,000. The officers are: E. 
W. Andrews, president; Jacob Furth, 
chairman of the board; F. K. Struve, J. W. 
Maxwell and E. G. Ames, vice-presidents ; 
R. V. Ankeny, cashier; C. L. Lamping, 
Homer McDonald, C. L. LaGrave and Wil- 
liam S. Peachy, assistant cashiers. 


—-The capital of the First National Bank 
ot Seattle has been increased from $150,000 
to $300,000 through the declaration in Jan- 
uary of a dividend of 100 per cent. The 
surplus now stands at $60,000 and the un- 
divided profits at $15,000. 


Joel E. Ferris, for the last two years 
manager of the bond department of the 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
company. James C. Cunningham is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, and 
Frank C. Paine is first assistant secretary. 


NEW BOOKLET 


For Commercial Banks 


‘“YourR CREDIT AND A CHECKING ACCOUNT’ 


ey 


is a brand new 


booklet we have issued for-the use of commercial banks or for 


the banking departments of trust companies. 


The scope of this 


attractively printed sixteen-page booklet is indicated by its sub- 


titles, which are: 


HAVE YOU A SURPLUS? 
WHAT CREDIT IS. 

A MAN WHO HAD A PLAN. 
CREDIT PLUS CASH. 

HOW THE BANK HELPS. 
THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


THE CHECKING PRIVILEGE. 

A RECORD AND A RECEIPT. 

WE KEEP YOUR BOOKS GRATIS. 
AN AID TO ECONOMY. 

WOMEN AND THE BANK. 

WILL YOU LET US HELP YOU? 


Send for a Sample Copy and Price Schedule of this Booklet Now 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Mr. Ferris will relieve these officials of part 
of their duties, will also direct the manage- 
ment of the bond department. 


—The eleventh annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco, was held recently. 
The reports presented showed that the cor- 
poration enjoyed a very prosperous year, 
the net earnings, in excess of all expenses 
and taxes, being in excess of $300,000. Divi- 
dends of $200,000 were paid during the 
year. On March 5, 1910, the business of 
the banking department was transferred to 
the Mercantile National of San Francisco, 
an allied institution. 


—The Central National of Oakland, Cai., 
has taken over the Syndicate Bank of that 
city. The latter institution has a paid up 
capital of about $150,000, with deposits of 
$350,000. It was largely owned by F. M. 
Smith, the “Borax King,” who is also a 
large stockholder in the Central National. 


—The People’s Savings Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., recently increased its paid-in 
capital from $328,000 to $410,000. The 
bank reduced its surplus fund $82,000, cred- 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


iting that amount to the capital stock. The 
authorized capital of the institution is 
$500,000. 


CANADA 


--Net profits of La Banque Nationale, 
for the year ending April 30, amounted to 
$257,917, or nearly thirteen per cent. on 
the capitalization of the bank. Out of the 
earnings the sum of $139,000 was paid in 
dividends at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum, while $5,000 was added to the 
pension fund. To the reserve was added 
$150,000, making this fund now $1,200,000, 
as against a capital of $2,000,000. The 
amount of $26,000 was carried forward to 
profit and loss account, while the deposits 
of all kinds show a total of $10,782,000. 

Owing to increased business the Banque 
Nationale will shortly increase the capital 
by at least a million dollars to three mil- 
lion dolars. 


—The net earnings of the Sterling Bank 
for the past year were $92,832. The capital 
is given at $962,467, while the reserve fund 
amount to $286,616. The sum of $74,244 
has been transferred to the reserve account, 
$50,000 of this coming from the profits and 


Preparati d Print 
E are specialists in follow up advertising literature for banks and trust com- 
panies. Why nottry a little of our direct advertising for new business? 
The beauty of the plan is, it iselasticand need be extended only as it pays 
for itself. 
Write to-day for particulars of our individual service for your benefit. 


Here’s another thing, we do printing, too. 


Did you ever stop to think that it is just as important that your printed repre- 
sentatives reflect the character and individuality of your business as the men of your 


working staff do? 


This is a busy age and most people haven’t time to make second judgments, 


especially in the case of advertising matter. 


First impressions go a long way. 


Your printed matter will be well introduced and well received if it is issued from 
our shop, because we are specialists and experts in the preparation and printing of 


high grade financial advertising. 


Consult Us About That Next Booklet 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
Bankers Publishing Company 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Purpose of ‘ Investments” 


EW things more vitally concern the welfare of the people than the 
F care of their money. 

And the only way properly to care for surplus money (i. e., that 
not required in business or to be kept in bank to provide for contingencies) 
is to invest it in productive real estate or in safe, income-producing securities. 

Millions are wasted annually in stock speculation and in so-called 
“investments” of a worthless or speculative character. : 

France has developed already an immense body of private investors, 
able to absorb enormous quantities of securities. 

A similar development is going on in the United States. We shall soon 
become a nation of investors. Already we have the means—the wealth— 
the money—the saving disposition. 

And we have also a vast volume of the soundest and most remunerative 
railway, industrial and municipal securities to be found in any country. 

As the investor develops judgment, based upon study and experience, 
he will unerringly choose only those securities that conform to the require- 
ments of safety. 

The purpose of Investments, therefore, is to aid in the education and 
training of a class of investors, by furnishing expert opinion, and un- 
prejudiced information. 

The publishers of INvestmENTs have no securities to sell. They are the 
representatives of no bond house, bank, or corporation. 

It is the aim of this publication to give each month the facts in regard 
to investment developments, supplemented by a fair critical analysis of con- 
ditions and to present from time to time certain fundamental principles 
governing the different classes of investments, thus affording practical 
assistance to the investor in placing his money wisely and profitably. 

Purchase of securities by institutions or by individuals can be made 
with safety only when preceded by careful investigation, based upon full 
and accurate information. 

It is for the purpose of supplying this information, and to act as an 
intelligent and impartial medium between investors and those who have 
securities to sell, that INvestmENTs is offered to the public. 

It will be issued by the publishers of The Bankers Magazine, and will 
maintain the same high character which that publication has had for over 
sixty-three years. 

To the person who has money to invest and desires to be guided by 
accurate information in the selection of sound securities, INvestmEeNtTs will 
be found practically helpful. 

We represent the interests of the investor and also those of the dealers 
in legitimate securities—believing those interests to be identical. 

If you want to keep posted on investment matters, fill out the subscrip- 
tion blank below and return to us. 


Tue Bankers Pusiisuine Co., Publishers of INvEsTMENTs. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send INvestMENTs for one year. 
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the balance from premiums on capital stock 
sold, 


—The feature of the half-yearly state- 
ment of the Bank of Montreal is the all- 
round improvement and expansion in all 
the vital departments of the bank; accom- 
panied, however, by a falling off in net 
earnings. 

The notes of the bank in circulation have 
increased by about a million and a_ half, 
the deposits not bearing interest by over 
five millions, the deposits bearing interest 
by between nineteen and twenty millions, 
and the current loans by nearly twenty-two 
million dollars. 

Net earnings for the half year are re- 
ported to be $797,765. 


The statement of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada for the year ending April 30 shows 
profits of $702,508, or 14.05 per cent. upon 
the paid-up capital, $5,000,000. The annual 
general meeting was held on May 25. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION 


ALABAMA, 
Jackson—First National Bank; in liquidation 
April 18. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford—Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank; in liquidation, April 9. 


National 


ILLINOIS. 
—Hamilton National 
March 30. 


Chicago Bank; in liqui- 


dation 
KENTUCKY. 
West Liberty—First National Bank; in liqui- 
dation April 12. 
LOUISIANA. 


Patterson—First National Bank; in 


January 11. 


liquida- 
tion 
MAINE. 
Hallowell—Hallowell National Bank; in liqui- 
dation April 4. Northern National Bank; in 
liquidation April 4. 
MARYLAND. 
Charlestown—Second National Bank; charter 
expired by limitation. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Poplarville—National Bank of 
in liquidation April 1. 
Shaw—First National 
April 25, 


Poplarville; 


Pank; in liquidation 


MISSOURI. 
Liberal National 


May 9 


First Rank; in liquidation 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
Drake—First National Bank; in 


March 22. 


liquidation 


OKLAHOMA, 
Partlesville—American National 


liquidation April 4. 


Bank; in 


TEXAS. 
Merchants & Farmers 
Bank; in liquidation April 11. 


Carthage National 


LEFT ALONE IN A COLD WORLD 


AMUEL McROBERTS, now vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, of 
New York, was standing with a fel- 

low student, John Titsworth, at the Ann 
Arbor Railroad station at the end of the 
term during one of his last years at the 
University of Michigan. McRoberts no- 
ticed that an old man at the other end of 
the platform was crying as if his heart 
would break. He moved toward the aged 
man, intent upon offering condolence. 

“f beg your pardon,” began McRoberts, 
“but may I inquire what is wrong?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, checking his 
sobs. “I just got word that my father has 
died over in the next county, and now—now 
I’m an orphan.” 

“Why, how old are 
Roberts. 

“Seventy-two,” and the feeble old man 
broke out afresh with lamentations. 

“Well, sir,” said McRoberts, “I think you 
have one consolation. I don’t doubt that 
you are one of the oldest orphans in this 
country—that ought to mean something to 
you in your sorrow.” 


asked Me- 


o” 
you? 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


tage sii eens BELL of the 
State of Washington has given out 


an opinion that no banks and trust 
companies or other corporations can accept 
a fee or commission for paying loan insur- 
ance companies’ funds, if officers of such 
banks are also officers of the insurance com- 


pany. He also rules in the same opinion 
that an officer of the insurance company 
may deposit the company’s funds in a bank 
of which he is also an officer, without vio- 
lating the law, so long as the bank does not 
pay a fee or commission for the deposit. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE HALF-YEAR- 
LY INDEX READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 


application, we will mail our 


.. 
half-yearly index to any address. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


BANKING AND SUBSIDIES—By Simeon Seijas 


THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. VI—By William 
Henry Smith 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES—By 
George E. Walsh 


RENTING IDLE BOXES—By Silas W. Hatch 


THE TELLER AND HIS TASK—STOP ORDERS AND 
DRAFTS AND DEPOSITS BY MAIL—By 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


LOOKING AFTER DETAILS—By G. P. Blackiston 
INVESTMENTS—Conducted by Franklin Escher 


$5.00 A YEAR—50 CENTS A COPY 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY THE BANKERS PUSLIGHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


W. C. WARREN, PRES. W. H. BUTT, VICE-PRES. G. T. LINCOLN, TREAS. 6, R. DUFFIELD, BEC. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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J. P,. MORGAN & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 
Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No, 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO DRAFT 
SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
CABLE TRANSFERS 
CIRCULAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Of Interest to BanKers 


To increase its rapidly growing business and broaden 
its field of influence,a Trust Company with Two 
Million Dollars of assets and an international scope, 
has authorized me to offer for subscription 


Five Hundred Shares of its Capital Stock (not to exceed ten 
shares to any subscriber). 


Earnings were fifty per cent. on the capital stock of this Trust 
Company during the past year, and regular dividends of 
Kight per cent are paid. 

Privilege of subscription is’ limited to bankers residing outside 
of New York City. The offering is restricted to Five Hun- 
dred Shares, and prompt action will be advisable in securing 
reservations. 


For full information communicate with : 


M. C. SMITH, 151 Broadway, New York City 


NOTICE—The articles in this Magazine are coprighted and must not be reprinted with- 
out special permission of the publishers. 
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The Cashier Says:— 
“You know the Burroughs 
people have a slogan which 
goes like this—‘Ninety Percent 
of All Adding and Listing Ma- 
chines Sold Are Burroughs.’ 
You see it in all their ads. 
hat phrase never meant 
much to me in a concrete 
way, until a few weeks ago | 
was attheir factory. [learned 
then that over 30,000 Bur- 
oughs machines are used by 
banks alone. Many banks 
use between five andten,many 
more use from 25 to 50 and 
a considerable number use 
over 75. Think of it—30,000 
machines like ours here, sav- 
ing hours and dollars for 
literally thousands of banks! 
The figures impressed me. 
When I got that ‘Ninety Per- 
cent’ translated into a tangible 
number of banks, I got the 
meaning and sensed the real 


import of the phrase. 

Ther too, | felt safer about the 
tremendous amount of detail we put 
through on our machines. If so many 
other bankers depend upon the 
Burroughs, I simply have another 
assurance that my confidence is well 
founded, Sc if you are considering 
an adding machine, don't take my 
word alone; ask any ot the other 
thousands of bankers who use the 
Burroughs 

And whenever you hear that 
‘Ninety Percent are Burroughs’ think, 
for a moment, what it means! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
61 Burroughs > 
Block, Detroit, 


Mich gan. 
U S.A. 


European 
ress: 

65 High Hol- 

born, London, 


W. C. England 


BERGER 
7 STEEL EQUIPMENT 


4 


NE = ea 
FOR BANK, OFFICE AND VAULT ROOM USE 


Filing Equipment, Vault Equipment, Om.- 
nibuses, Tables, Etc., Etc. Stock 
and Special Goods 


Ask for Catalog H-11 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


New York Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia Chicago 


THE 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN 
LAND CO. 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


Individual Responsibility 


$250,000 


Headquarters, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


]] Bonds Based on Farm 
Liens in Denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 


BONDS 





SPECIAL LIST OF 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NOTICE — Business can be placed in the hands of the 
accountants and auditors listed below with the utmost con- 
fidence, as these individuals and firms are thoroughly compe- 
tent and reliable. 


EDWARD A. ASHDOWN, C. P. A. 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS FOR BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES 
AND CORPORATIONS 


HERMANN E, GOLDSCHMIDT 
WILLIAM M. ARNSTEIN 


154 Nassau Street, New York City 


EDWARD M. HYANS 


Cc. P. A. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT Accounting, Auditing, Systematizing and 
AND AUDITOR Investigating 
Responsible Services and 


27-29 EAST 22d STREET, - NEW YORK Searching Reports 


Confidential commissions in behalf of 
banks carefully and reliably executed 


BANK REFERENCES. 


A. R. BARRETT 


Formerly United States Expert and Bank Examiner 
CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
42 West Coulter St., Phila., Pa. 


Examinations of Banks and other financial institu- 
tions a specialty. 


NEW YORK: LOCK BOX 2052 


GODFREY N. NELSON | Sosy" | Scott 
= AT LAW Accountant 
52 BROADWAY - - . NEW YORK CITY 2 

Specialist in matters involving both law and accounting, such as: Preparing cor- 
poration tax reports, city, state and federal; special investigations; adjustment of 
claims and accounts; preparing accounts for litigation; legal and corporation account- 
ing. preparing schedules for all Couns copartnership settlements; incorporation of 


companies, etc. OMMERCIAL AND BANKING REFERENCES 








The Bankers Magazine Classified List of 


American Banks, 


Bankers and 


Trust Companies. 


ALABAMA 


W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Capital 
ee 25, 
Undivided Profits... 62,000 


A. L. Rison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 


Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted for on day 
of payment. Established 1866. 


ARIZONA 





BANK OF ARIZONA. 
(Incorporated 1877.) 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


Capital $50,000 
Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits. ...116,000 


Hugo Richards, Pres. 
da. W. Wells, Vice-Pres. 
M. B. Hazeltine, Cash. 
ro A. Peter, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 
quick returns. Deposits one million 
dollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 








ARKANSAS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Capital $200,000 
Surplus 130,000 


T. W. M. Boone, Pres. 

Jos, M. Spalding, Vice-Pres. 

P. A. Ball, Cash. 
A. 8. Dowd, Asst. Cash. 
E. M. Dickenson, Asst. Cash. 

We want your collections. A 
trial will prove satisfactory. Cor- 
respondence solicited relative to 
accounts and investments in this 
locality. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Capital $500,000 


Cc. E. Currier, Pres. 
Hugh T. Inman, Vice-Pres. 
George R. Donovan, Cash. 
James S. Floyd, Asst. Cash 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK. 
AUGUSTA, GA 


Capita $200,000 
Uuivided Profits.. 309,000 


Jasob Phinizy, Pres. 
Wm. A. Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Charles G. Goodrich, Cash. 
Rufus H. Brown, Asst. Cash. 


Capital paid up. Careful atten- 
tion to all business entrusted to us. 
Specialcare given to investments. 
Correspondence invited 


NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 





C. Downing, Pres. 
E. H. Mason, Vice-Pres. 
Albert Fendig, Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Sheldon, Cash. 
Jd. i. Parker, Asst. Cash. 


Special attention given collections 
which are actually presented and 
remitted for en day of payment. 
Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 


SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO 


SANANNAH, GA. 


a $628,600 
urplus 450,000 


Ww.F. eee, Pres. 
Chas. G. Bell, Vice Pres. 
8. L. Clay, Cash. 
M. D. Papy, Asst. Cash. 


Collections handled promptly and 
remitted for at lowest rate of ex- 
change. Accounts of banks, bank- 
ers, merchants, corporations and 
individuals solicited. 


HAWAII 


BISHOP & CO. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Capital 


(Ss. M. Damon 
Alexander Garvie 
W. T. Bottomley) 


Collections anywhere in the 
Islands promptly made and remit- 
ted for at most favorable ratee. 
Cable address ““Snomad.” 


ILLINOIS 





ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


$100,000 


Capital 
100,000 


Surplus 


E. A. Buder, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
C. O. Patier, Vice-Pres, 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 


Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 


faction guaranteed 


LOUISIANA 


OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK. 


OPELOUBAS, LA. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits... 


E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice- Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
J. A. Perkins, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 6920. Began buai- 
ness October 1, 1903. Collections 
solicited 


25, 
4,000 


MARYLAND 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Capital is $100.000 
Surplus 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 50,000 


Robert Shriver, Pres. 
J.L. Griffith, Cash. 


Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and corre spondence. 


MISSOURI 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 
$3,000,000 
Surplus 


3,500, 
Undivided Profits. 1,917,107 


Julius 8. Walsh, Chairman. 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
John D. Davis, Vice- Pres. 
8. E. Hoffman, Vice-Pres. 
J. E. Brock, Sec. 
Hugh R. Lyle, Asst. Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Louis W. Fricke, Asst. Sec. 
Transacts a general financial, 
bond, real estate, safe deposit aud 
fiduciary business. Correspondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see lower one-half inside back cover 
page. 


Capital 
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NEVADA 





NIXON NATIONAL BANK 
(Successor to Bank of Nevada.) 


RENO, NEVADA. 


Capital .. -- $1,000,000 
Surplus . é 200,000 


Geo. 8. Nixon, Pres. 
F. M. Lee, Vice-Pres. 
R. C. Turrittin, Cash. 
H. H. Kennedy Asst. Cash. 


Any business entrusted to our 
care will receive prompt and care- 
fal attention. 


NEW JERSEY 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. | 


(Chartered 1890.) 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


8 lus 
Undivided Profits. 
Deposits 


Donald Mackay, Pres. 
Clinton H. Blake, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Springer, Cash. 


Collections solicited. Remittance 
on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business. 


VINELAND NATIONAL BANK. 


VINELAND, N. J. 


Undivided Profite.. 23,000 


Myron J. Kimball, Pres. 
0. Harry Chandler, Vice-Pres. 
Harry H. Pond, Cash. 


Wm. Macgeorge, Asst. Cash. 


Prompt and careful attention to 
all collections in Southern New 
Jorsey. 


NEW YORK 


PEOPLE’S BANK. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Surplus and Profits 350,000 
Deposits. .......... 5,000,000 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
C. BR. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Cash. 
Howard Bissell, Asst. C. 
C. G. Feil, Asst. C. 


The most careful supervision 
given our collection department 
and especial attention to draft 
with bills of lading 


JEFFERSON CO. NATIONAL BANK. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Capital $260,000 
Surplus 50,000 
Undivided Profits... 301,000 


G. B. Massey, Pres. 
John C. Knowlton, Vice.Pres. 
G. ¥V. 8. Camp, Cash. 
P. Norton, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest and largest bank in North. 
ern New York. Your business 
solicited, 





PENNSYLVANIA 


TEXAS 





WYOMING NATIONAL BANK. | 


WILKES-BAREE, PA. 


Undivided Profits... 104,000 


A. H. McClintock, Pres. 
Irving A. Stearns, Vice-Pres 
Geo. H. Flanagan, Cash. | 


Collections promptly made on all 
accessible points at reasonable 
rates and remitted for on day of 
payment, 


RHODE ISLAND 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. | 
(Pawtacket Branch.) 


PAWTUCKET, BR. IL. 


William H. Park, 


Mer. | 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collections on this city and vicin- 


ity solicited and promptly remitted | 


for at lowest rates. is ucceeded 
First National and Pacific National 
Banks of Pawtucket.) 





SOUTH CAROLiNA 





CHARLESTON, &. C. 


Capital 
Surplasand Profits 350,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
M. W. Wilson, Cash 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Ass’t Cash. 


Special attention given to city 
collections 
drawn with exchange remitted 
without charge. 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK. 


CHARLESTON, 6. C. 


Capital $80,000 
Sarplus 80,000 
Undivided Profita over 80,000 
Deposita over . 2,800,000 

Henry Schachte, Pres 

Walter Williman, Cash. 
H. J. Bollman, Asst. Casb. 


PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Capital 
Surplus 


Wilie Jones, Pres. 
John Siebels, Vice-Pres. 
J.P. Matthews, Cash 


BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. | 


Drafts on Charleston | 





ED. McCARTHY & CO. 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


General banking business. Send 
us your Texas items, especially 
your Galveston business. Prompt 
attention given. 








VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL STATE BANK. 
(Formerly The State Bank of Va.) 


RICHMOND, VA. 


John 8. Ellett, Pres. 
William M. Hill, Casa. 
Julien H. Hill, Asst. Cash. 


Collections remitted for on diay of 
payment. Correspondence solicited 








WISCONSIN 





WISCONSIN NATIONAL BAN 


OF MILWAUKEE. 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 
Freak. Kasten, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. E. Arnold, Vice-Pres. 
Herman F. Wolf, Cash. 
L. G. Bournique, Asst. Cash. 
W. L. Cheney, Asst. Cas. 
Walter Kasten, Asst. Cas. 


Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited. 
Prompt attention to collections. 
Correspondence invited. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 


BANK OF OTTAWA. 


Head Office, Ottawa. 
Capital paid up. . .$3,000,000 


Rest & Undivided 
Profite 
Total Assets 33,524,891 
Special attention given tocollec 
tions on points in Western Canada 
and returns made promptly at low 
ost rates. 


J.B. Monk, Mgr. Winnipeg Branch 
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LAWYERS’ LIST. 


Selected List of Lawyers. 


NOTICE.—The Lawyers in this List comprise bank, commercial and corporation Attorneys who 
have been recommended to the Publishers of ‘Tus Bankers’ MaGaZInE by a Bank or well- 


known merchant in the place or vicinity. 


It is the intention to have the List include only 
the names of individual Lawyers and firms especially equip 
legal business arising from banking operations; (2) litiga’ 


for handling (1) the general 
cases intimately related to bank- 


ing mercantile and corporation business, and (3) collections of bankers and merchants. 
Legal business may be entrusted to the Lawyers represented below with the assurance that 
it will receive: Ist, proper attention; 2d, a quick and business-like response: and 3d, prompt 


remittances of collections. 


ARKANSAS. 
Texarkana, Miller Co..C. B. & HENRY MOORE 


ration and commercial law. Attorneys 
for Merchants & Planters’ Bank. Compilers of 
the Laws of Arkansas for THE BANKERS’ DIREC- 
TORY. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Camden Co.... WILSON, CARR & 
STACKHOUSE, 
314 Market Street. 


Practice in all Courts of New Jersey. Cor- 
poration, bankruptcy and commercial law. 
Refer to: Security Trust Co. 


MINNESOTA. 
Winona, Winona Co... SIMPSON & SIMPSON. 


Attorneys for Second National Bank. Cor. 
poration, real estate and probate law. 

Refer to: Mississippi River Logging Co. 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Chicago, Grea 
Western Railway Co., St. Paul, innesota; 
Green Bay and estern Railway Co., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. Also any bank 
in the City of Winona, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Cleveland, Bolivar Co..CHAS. SCOTT, WOODS 
& SCOT 


Rosedale, Bolivar Co...CHAS. SCOTT, WOODS 
& SCOTT. 


Refer to: Supreme Court Judges of Miss.; 
Hanover National Bank, and Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, President Ills. Central R. R., New York 
City; Bank of Rosedale, of which Charles Scott 
is president. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louisa, 


8t. Louis Co....GGERRIT H. TEN BROEK, 
717 Locust Street. 
Attorney and Counsellor 


NEW YORK. 


New York, . . 
New York Co GODFREY N. NELSON, 
52 Broadway. 
Corporation, bankruptcy and commercial law, 
Refer to: Standard Trust Company, New 
York; New Netherland Bank, New York; 
Swartwout & Appenzellar, Bankers, New 
York; H. W. Miller of Keech, Loew & Com- 
any, Bankers, New York; Van Norden Trust 
Yompany, New York. 


TEXAS. 


Denison, Grayson Co...N. H. L. DECKER. 
Corporation and commercial law and land liti- 
tion, specialties. Loeal attorney M. K.&T. 
. No es. Nocriminal cases. 
fersto: National Bank of Denison, Denison; 
Franklin McVeagh, Chicago. 


San Antonio, 
Bexar Co... ROBERT L. BALL, 

Attorney for National Bank of Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas, of which Mr. Ball is Vice. 
President. 

Refer to: National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; F. E. Marshall, President Phenix Nat- 
ional Bank, New York; H. P. Hilliard, Vice, 
President, Mechanics American National Bank- 
St. Louis; Seymour Coman & Co., Bankers, 
Chicago; First National Bank, KansasCity, Me. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Toronto, York Dist. JENNINGS & CLUTE, 


Traders Bank Building 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries Public. So 
licitors for the Bank of Hamilton. 


I Teach How to Manage Advertising 


If you were to make your opportunities, be master of your 


future, or achieve your ambition in the commercial world, you 
must know how to use the great force that controls business 
today. If you are a young man anxious to advance your own 
and your employer's interests—or the owner of a business, dis- 
satisfied with its progress—you must have advertising knowledge. 

To prove that I can teach advertising management to any 
person of average intelligence, that my instruction is practical, 
personal, and adapted to your individual needs, I offer you my 
Course in Practical Advertising on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


For six years I have conducted an advertising agency, 
Planned and successfully executed campaigns for National 
Phonograph Co., Thermos Bottle, ete., and was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the International Correspondence Schools. 
I wrote the I. C. S. Course in Retail Ad-Writing, and conduct 
the only Evening Class in N. Y. City for advertising managers. 
My instruction covers the entire advertising field. 

Get the fruits of my experience. Write for free booklet, 
“Hatching Ideas Into Dollars,"”’ and Free Trial Offer. 


GEORGE FRANK LORD, Pres. George Frank Lord, Inc. 333 4th Ave., New York 





THE CENTRAL BANK 


There is no topic in banking and financial circles of more timely 
interest at present than the Central Bank question. 

This subject likewise affects general commercial and industrial affairs 
more radically than is generally supposed. 

To present, succinctly and authoritatively, the position of both sup- 
porters and opponents of the Central Bank idea, and to give in concise 
form for ready reference the arguments on the subject, pro and con, we 
have published, as No. V, of the well-known “Bankers Handy Series,” 


“A Central Bank of Issue”’ 


Hon. GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


President Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill., and Former Director 
of the United States Mint 


Against: 


Professor O. M. W. SPRAGUE 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


The views of two such distinguished authorities as Mr. Roberts and 
Professor Sprague will be found of interest and value, the former main- 
taining that the Central Bank is an institution necessary to the develop- 
ment of American banking, and the latter that it is not a remedy for our 
financial ills and that the experience of other countries is not a guide for 
the United States. 

Every banker and student of finance ought to have this handy book. 
The controversial method often brings out points of interest which would 
never appear in any other method of treating a subject. 

“A Central Bank of Issue” is a thought stimulator as well as a 
compendium of useful information on this very timely subject. 

Whether you favor a Central Bank or not, you will want to be posted 
on the arguments for and against it. 

Mr. Roberts and Professor Sprague rank among the leading banking 
and financial authorities of this country. One of them favors a Central 
Bank of Issue, the other does not. You will want to hear both sides 
before making up your mind. 

A Central Bank of Issue, if established, may have a direct effect upon 
your business as a banker. Therefore, get a copy of this book at once. 

Bound in boards. Printed in large type and with wide margins for 
notes if desired. Price, 50 cents postpaid. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








THE 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


AND 


COLLECTION GUIDE. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


MARCH EDITION NOW READY 


CONTAINING 


A Correct List of the NATIONAL BANKS, STATE BANKS, PRIVATE BANKERS, SAVINGS 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES, with their officers, Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Cashier, Assistant Cashier, Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
and total Deposits; also, New York and other Correspondents. 

Canadian Banks and Bankers—A Complete List of the CHARTERED AND PRIVATE BANKS 
IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA, with Head Offices and Branches correctly indicated, as 
well as their officers and United States Correspondents. 

Names of Directors of the National and State Banks and Trust Companies IN THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES. 


Towns having no Banks, with their nearest ACCESSIBLE BANKING POINTS. 


Leading Stock Brokers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Chicago and 
the other banking centers. 

Clearing-Houses_in the United States and Canada, with their Managing Officers, and the 
Banks holding membership therein. 

Banking and Commercial Laws—carefully revised by a leading attorney in each State and 
Territory—including the Laws relating to INTEREST, GRACE, INSOLVENCY, ASSIGN- 
MENTS, NOTES, TAXES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, LEGAL HOLIDAYS, THE STATUTE 
OF LIMITATIONS, etc., etc. 

A Selected List of Commercial Lawyers in the United States and Canada. Also a complete 
list of United States Consuls. 

Interest Rates—Negotiable Instruments Law—Table showing legal and contract rates in all 
the States and Territories. Grace-on Sight Drafts, Saturday Half-Holidays, etc.; States that 
have adopted the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law. Also summary of Legal Holidays 
in the United States and Canada. 

List of Officials of State Bankers Associations 1909-10. 


Maps of all the States and Territories and the Dominion of Canada, printed from new plates 
especially prepared and engraved for the BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 
List of Central Reserve Cities and other Reserve Cities, created under the National Banking Act. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ - $4.00 
Annual subscription, two successive editions, 7.00 


Compiled and Issued Semi-annually by 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO: Calumet Building. BOSTON : 127 Federal St. 





NEW BANK*’ TRUST CO. 
BOOKLETS 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPIES, 
AND PRICES 


For Trust Com panies—“Manacine Your Property.” This 
booklet is an interesting and effective presentation of the great advantages 
of allowing a trust company to manage property even during the life of 
the owner. It develops fully the benefit to be derived from employing 
expert service and using the facilities provided by the modern trust com- 
pany organization. The booklet is attractively printed and contains 


several pages for the special advertising of the institution using it. 


“HELPING THE Treasurer.” A brief but complete exposition of how 
a trust company can take care of the financial affairs of lodges, unions, 
brotherhoods, churches, Sunday schools, societies, clubs and other organ- 
izations—especially in connection with the collection of dues, assessments 
and other funds. Even if you have no such department as this in your 
trust company or bank, it will pay you to get a copy of this booklet as it 


may suggest to you a new direction in which to extend your business. 


For Commercial Banks—“Your Crepir anv a Cuecxine 
Account.” In this booklet is a thorough presentation of the importance 
of credit and an interesting compilation of the arguments for a checking 


account. It is a booklet which will be read with interest and profit by 


every business man. It takes up also the subject of the bank and the 


community and gives some good points on the banking business of women. 
It has 16 pages and a cover. With strong advertising matter on the spe- 
cial pages set aside for that purpose, it will prove a business getter for 


any bank or trust company that uses it. 
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For Banking by Mail—“Tue Reasonasteness or BANKING 


> 


BY Mai,” a well written and effective booklet on the banking by mail 
proposition. It proves why it is safe, convenient and profitable to bank 
by mail. It is a splendid piece of follow up literature for institutions 


desiring to develop out-of-town accounts. 


For Safe Deposit Institutions—“Prorecrine Your 
VautuaBiEs.” Suitable for the use of Safe Deposit Companies and Banks 
or Trust Companies with Safe Deposit Departments, to advertise their 
safe deposit vaults. The booklet is an attractive one, consisting of eight 
pages and cover. It contains a strong argument for the safe deposit plan 
or caring for valuables of all kinds. It provides ample space for a full 
description of the vault and boxes of the particular institution, and also 


for such other advertising matter as may be desired. 


For Savings Banks or Departments—“somz Ways 10 
Save Money.” This 20-page booklet has proved very popular and suc- 
cessful. It has been out only a few months but more than 50,000 copies 
have been sold. Very favorable reports have been received as to the 
results obtained from its use. It is a deposit getter. It is not made up 
of theory or “hot air” on the subject of thrift, but is a composite of the 


saving experiences of hundreds of thrifty men and women. It also con- 


tains quotations from prominent men, and valuable interest tables. 


Each of these booklets is sold to only one institution in a place. 
Send for free sample copies and price schedules of any or all of these 
booklets. 


THE 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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30 Trust Company 
Advertisements 


T. D. MacGregor, Ph.8. 











Syndicate Newspaper Advertisements. 


E have just issued three strong, 

new sets of bank and trust com- 

pany newspaper advertisements, 
as follows: 


60 Commercial Bank Ads 
60 Savings Bank Ads 
30 Trust Company Ads 


A copy of our 181-page, illustrated 
textbook of bank advertising, “Push- 
ing Your Business,” described else- 
where in this circular, goes with each 
of these sets of ads., without extra 
charge. 

We sell these ads. to only one in- 
stitution in a community, and we will 
send them anywhere on approval. 

A combination price of $5.00 is made 
for the 150 ads. and the book. 

These ads. are set up in pad form, 
printed on one side of the paper. 
They can easily be modified to suit 
any size space and adapted to local 
conditions. The subject matter is 
very strong and effective, the adver- 
tisements having been planned and 
written by the manager of this de- 


partment, who is also author of the book. 


While they last, our first series of 
ads. will be sold with “Pushing Your 
Business” at a 50 per cent. reduction, 
the new prices being: 


52 Savings Ads 

26 Commercial Bank Ads 

26 Trust Company Ads A 
Or $2.50 for the 104 ads. and the book. 


By buying the first and second 
series, you can get 254 ads., and a copy 
of the 181-page financial advertising 
text-book, all for $6.50. 

Or still another combination of the 
two series can be made thus: 


86 Commercial Bank Ads. 
the Text-book 

112 Savings Ads. and the Text- 
book 

56 Trust Company Ads. and the 
Text-book 


Write to-day for the exclusive priv- 
ilege of using these sensible, dignified 
and effective ads. in your territory, 
and remember they are sent on ap- 
proval if you wish. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








HOTEL WINDSOR 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach Front 
Open all year S. S. PHOEBUS, Manager 


1000 ISLANDS HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


The finest and most modern hotel in Northern New York 


In the center of the 1000 Islands. Electric light and all other modern im- 
provements. Rooms single, en suite, and with bath. tates on application. 


O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor 





THE BEAUTY OF ITS SURROUNDINGS IS ONE OF THE CHIEF CHARMS OF THE 


HOTEL DEL PRADO HicAGO, ILL. 


Situated on the MIDWAY BOULEVARD, right at the entrance ta Jackson 
Park, which overlooks Lake Michigan, and adjoins the Chicago University on 
the west. The most elegantly appointed, beautifully arranged Hotel in Chicago— 
where the Tourists, Transient and Permanent Guests may peacefully rest, free 
from the dirt and annoyance usually found in the downtown hotels. Trans- 
portation, the Illinois Central Ry. (Time downtown 12 minutes). 


RATES ALL AMERICAN PLAN 


The house has a frontage of 700 feet; has 400 rooms with access to private bath 
Send for descriptive and illustrated booklet 


E. R. BRADLEY, Prop. H. H. McLEAN, Manager 


A Book ior Tellers 


“The Moneys of the World” 


IS A HANDY REFERENCE WORK FOR EVERY BANK 


Iv.—“THE MONEYS OF THE WORLD,” and the author is James P. 
Gardner, of New York. 

In this practical book are compiled within a small compass a complete list 
of the various denominations of the moreys of the principal countries of the 
world. 

The lists are so arranged in tables under the respective countries that the 
average price at which the denominations of the foreign coins and bank notes 
may be exchanged or sold in New York for United States money is clearly 
shown. 

This hand-book will prove of very great value to banks through the United 
States in enabling tellers to determine readily the amount they may safely ad- 
vance to customers presenting foreign money for sale or exchange. 


T's latest publication of the Bankers Handy Series is just out. It is No. 


The price is 50 cents per copy by mail, postage prepaid. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 





JENNINGS & CLUTE 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, 
NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Traders Bank Building 
TORONTO .. CANADA 


Solicitors for the Bank of Hamilton 





after date of first winding the 
next winding will be due, but not 
until thenif you have a Prentiss 60 
Day clock. This is a most excel- 
lent timekeeper which keeps per- 
fect time throughout its long run, 
and the calendar changes day after 
day without any attention. "f you 
use a Prentiss 60 Day Calendar 
clock you will always have the 
correct time and date. 

Also Frying-pan, Synchronized, 
Program, Electric and Wateh- 
man’s clocks. 

Send for Catalogue No. 327. 

THE PRENTISS CLOCK 

IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Dept. 32,92 Chambers St., N.Y. City 


Broadway Central Hotel 


Broadway, corner Third Street 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


Only Medium Price Hotel leftin New York. 


Special attention given to ladies unescorted 


Special Rates for Summer 


OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous 
business 


American Plan, $2.50 upwards 
European Pian, $1.00 upwards 


Send for Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 


DAN. C. WEBB, Proprietor 


The Only New York Hotel Featuring American Plan 
Moderate Prices. Excellent Food. Good Service. 


PATENTS 


180,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
You Should Have My FREE BOOKS 


telling HOW OTHERS will do the same IN THE 
FUTURE. “WHAT AND HOW TO INVENT.” 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 


BOOK FREE. S48 F st., Washington, D.C. 


? 
75,000,000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 
é ‘0. K. 39 PAPER 
FASTENERS 
SOLD the _ past YEAR 
should convince YOU of their 
SUPERIORITY 
There is genuine pleasure in 
their use as wellas Perfect Se- 
pap curity. Easily put on or taken 
. off with the thumb and finger. 
= Can be used no and 
a always work Made 
of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! 
Note our trademark “‘O. K.”’ stamped on every fastener. 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


i The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y., U.S. A. “Wois 


e Banker and Tradesman 


has for over thirty years 
been the representative 
financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England 


127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


== a] A DESK REQUISITE 


No More Dirty Sponges, Ink Stained Fln- 
gers, Pens Misplaced or Rolling off Desk 
Adds to Life of Pen 500 per cent. 
Book-keepers, anyone at all fastidious 
about writing will tind this PEN CLEAN 
ER the greatest convenience they ever 
had on their desk. It keeps pens upright, 
amy rendy we 5 rp ge snd clean as new pens 
Postpaid 50 cents, stamps, money order or 
APERFECT (iy; aft. Discount in qué anritie s. For Sale By 
PEN CLEANER All Dealers. AGENTS WANTED. 


Columbia Desk Requisite Company 
Patent applied for. Portland, Oregon. 








HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., New York City 


Restaurant Noted 2 : Two Minutes from 
for its Pie <i fa | Six Newest Theatres; 
Excellent Cooking, foi t Gre We F | a Six Minutes’ 
Efficient Service aa); ste 23 [ez ge Walk to Thirty 
and pre fips. bat : ‘ Theatres and all 
Moderate Prices. ee fr 4 1, : ; Department Stores. 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 


All Surface Cars and Fifth Ave. Motor Busses Pass or Transfer to Door. 
Subway and “L” Stations One Minute. 


All Modern Improvements 


Rooms with Detached Bath, $1.50 per day up. Rooms with Private Bath, $2.00 per day 
up. Suites with Private Bath, $3.50 per day up. 


EXCELLENT SERVICE FINE MUSIC 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, PROPRIETOR 


ONLY N. Y. HOTEL WITH WINDOW SCREENS THROUGHOUT 


Hotel Cumberland 


HEPT BY 
A FORMER BANKER NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway Near 50th St. Subway Station 
at 54th St and 53d St. Elevated 


ideal Location. Near Depots, Shops and Central Park 


Broadway cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 


New and Fire-proof. Strictly 


First-class. Rates Reasonable 
$2.50 with Bath, and up 


10 MINUTES WALK TO 20 THEATRES 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


H. P. STIMSON, Formerly President American National Bank 
of Kansas City; lately with Hotel Imperial, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BANKERS 











The Safe to Trust 


If you are organizing a new Bank, or have wisely come 
to the conclusion that your old style plate safe is dn 
antique and unsafe, you should not be satisfied to have as 
a vital part of your equipment any but the best safe made. 

We are the originators of the MANGANESE STEEL SAFE. 
Ask the opinion of any of the thousands of bankers using 


our safes. It is a proven proposition. 


Write To-day for Full and Interesting Information 


Manganese Steel Safe Co. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





Writing —Adding—Subtracting 


All three in one, and each done with 
equal facility on the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting 
Attachment 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York 
and 
Everywhere 








=—=CUBA = 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Owing to the volume of business, this Department is one of the 
largest in the Bank. Collections come from every part of the 
world, either direct to- Havana or the nearest Branch. Collections 
are not carried a single day, but remittances are made immediately. 
The Collection Department accounts for the money received by the 
draft which it sends forward, Cuban collections to be sent abroad 
are forwarded to the point nearest the drawee and remittance 
made direct. The whole object is to give customers the quickest 
returns. Havana is divided into districts, assigned to the different 
bank collectors, and these districts are covered.on receipt of each 
mail. Special collectors are kept for emergencies. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


GQVERNMENT DEPOSITARY 
Heed Office, HAVANA 
New York Agency, NUMBER ONE WALL STREET 


19 Branches in Ouba 
Capital and Surplus - ~- . - . $5,900,000 


Resources . . . . . . $26,700,000 


COLLECTIONS 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


me ST. LOUIS see 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$8,500,000 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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The Chase Nalional Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


H ‘ 
CLEARING-HOUSE BUILDING 
| : (MARCH 29, 1910) 
| 


Capital ~ - - . - ou $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) - - - - 7,606,848 
Deposits - ° ” - : - - 101,751,957 


A. B. HEPBURN, President C> C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier 

A. H. WIGGIN, Vice-President E. A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 

8. H. MILLER, Vice-President W. E. PURDY, Asst. Oashier 
A. C. ANDREWS, Asst. Cashier 


DIREGTORS 
H. W. CANNON, Chairman GRANT B. SCHLEY J.J. Hi, St. Paul, Minn. Jonw I. WATERBURY 
G@oRGcE F. BAKEB A. BARTON HBPBUBN ALBERT H.WIGGIN GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr., FRANCISL. HINER 


FORHKHIGN HDXOCOHANGE DHFPARITMANT 


HH. M. CONKEY, Cashier 


hw S 
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Capital - $1,000,000 
= Li ie ER Ma a 
¥ Profits - $700,000 


Freperick B. SOHRENOK, President 
Danie G. REID, Vice-President 
Zouers 8. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


$ 
j 
i 
f : 

OHARBLES W. RrEckKS, Vice-Pres. and Cashier BAN K 
FREDERIOK P. MOGLYNn, Asst. Cashier 


Hunry 8. Barrow, Asst. Cashier OF NEW YORK 
Hunry P, Davison, Chairman Ex. Com. 139 Broadway 


Tae tern 


‘The Girard National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


/ 

j 

| 

! Capital > ° . e * $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . - &,230,000 


ee 


Deposits. ; .  « 86,750,000 


FRANCIS B. REEVES, President T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, 2d Vice-President 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN, Vice-President JOSEPH WAYNE, Jz., Cashier 
©. M. ASHTON, Assistant Cashier 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO PROPERLY HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS 


PAE RRL RTM OR RI 
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